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SIMPLE 


Here  is  the  zipper  package  that  has  \ 
won  the  approval  of  merchants  through-  \ 
out  the  country  .  .  .  perfected  and  used  \ 
exclusively  for  Crown  Zippers.  \  BkmB 

Speeds  up  sales!  A  glance  at  the  cover  \ 
instantly  shows  the  type  of  zipper,  color,  \  wP^jp 
length  and  price.  Sales  girls  waste  no  time  \ 
in  hunting  for  this  information.  \ 

Gives  customer  satisfaction !  Elach  zipper  \ 
is  attached  to  a  complete  Instruction  Leaflet,  \ 
which  shows  clearly  each  step  in  application.  \  ^ 

This  feature  in  itself  will  win  thousands  of  new  \  a 
customers  for  you  and  for  Crown  Zippers.  \  * 

Superior  product!  The  only  zipper  made  by  the  \ 
exclusive  Crown  Die-Cast  Process.  E!ach  element  is  \ 
molded . . .  not  stamped  or  cut.  This  gives  lightning  W 
action  and  smooth,  even  performance.  \ 

Simple  to  order!  Just  make  yourCrown  Zipper  order  V 
part  of  a  prepaid  shipment  of  any  J.  &  P.  COATS  or  ' 
CLARK’S  O.  N.  T.  products.  There  are  convenient  Ser¬ 
vice  Depots  for  quick  delivery.  Write  or.  telephone  our 
nearest  representative  today. 


Asdorlment  202  ...  an  atlnclive  metal  display  cabinet  cnn- 
taininf;  13  dozen  Crown  Zippers  in  best -selling  styles  and 
lengths;  Style  F.  33  in  4  to  18  inches:  Style  F.  30  in  8  and  9 
inches;  Style  F.  40  in  7  inches;  Style  F.  70  in  7  inches.  The 
10  most  popular  colors  are  featured  in  this  assortment. 


CROWN  ZIPPER 
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[  "BLITZKREIG"  IN  THE 
CLOAK  AND  SUIT  TRADE 

HE  war  lords  of  Germany  repose  great  faith 
in  what  they  call  "blitzicreig".  Translated  as 
literally  as  our  limited  knowledge  of  the 
I  language  will  permit  the  term  means  "lightning 
j  war",  a  sudden  thrust  upon  an  enemy  wholly  un- 
}  prepared.  Our  friends  in  the  cloak  and  suit  trade 
1  lately  have  been  practicing  a  "blitikreig"  of 
their  own. 

I  The  National  Cloak  and  Suit  Recovery  Board 

!  apparently  had  under  consideration  one  of  these 
lightning  thrusts  in  the  plan  to  reduce  the  estab- 
j  lished  discount  terms  of  the  industry.  Fortu- 

j  nately  news  of  the  proposed  coup  leaked  out 

-|  and  the  protests  of  their  retail  customers  were 
so  general  and  so  vehement  that  the  proposed 
■  action  was  not  taken. 

1  However,  the  Recovery  Board  of  the  cloak  and 
suit  industry  was  not  to  be  entirely  deprived  of 
Its  opportunity  to  practice  this  type  of  German 
strategy  because  the  Board  did  "enact" — that's 
what  they  call  their  resolutions,  "enactments" — 
i  a  rule  which  is  intended  to  do  away  with  vhe 
free  delivery  of  merchandise  to  consolidating 
offices  and  freight  forwarders. 

This  rule  is  expected  to  be  applied  as  of  July 
‘i  I  to  the  shipping  of  merchandise  for  all  but  the 
I  favored  few.  The  manufacturers  are  to  continue 
^  free  delivery  to  local  stores,  probably  because 
they  know  the  New  York  stores  would  never  let 
^  them  get  away  with  anything  less,  and  they  may 
continue  free  delivery  where  out-of-town  con¬ 


cerns  maintain  their  own  individual  premises  in 
the  market.  That  means,  of  course,  that  only  the 
very  largest  concerns  are  likely  to  have  their  own 
individual  premises  in  the  market.  The  devil  take 
the  others. 

Your  Association  has  taken  action  against  this 
high-handed  endeavor  to  change  the  established 
practice  of  the  trade  and  it  is  our  opinion  that 
little  will  come  of  it,  except  that  once  more  an 
important  group  of  manufacturers  will  have  gone 
out  of  their  way  to  cultivate  friction  and  ill  will 
where  good  will  and  cooperation  are  needed. 

The  circumstances  which  surround  manufac¬ 
turing  really  do  not  differ  greatly  from  those 
which  retailers  have  to  face.  The  retailer  is 
having  at  least  as  difficult  a  time  to  earn  a  profit 
as  the  manufacturer  is.  The  retailer  is  the  object 
of  all  sorts  of  unfair  practices  on  the  part  of  his 
customers.  Returns  of  merchandise  by  consum¬ 
ers  to  retailers,  for  example,  are  quite  as  serious 
as  returns  to  manufacturers,  but  the  retailer  has 
learned  to  develop  an  attitude  to  customers 
which  the  manufacturer  is  exceedingly  slow  to 
learn. 

The  retailer  adopts  an  attitude  of  gracious¬ 
ness  to  his  customers.  He  serves  them  when  they 
are  ready  and  he  tries  to  do  what  they  want  even 
though  in  the  doing  of  it  he  sacrifices  his  hope 
of  profit.  The  retailer  never  writes  to  his  news¬ 
paper  belaboring  his  customers  because  of  their 
heedless  violation  of  his  rights.  He  takes  it  and 

(Continued  on  paqe  8) 
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smiles  and  hopes  that  his  next  transactions  may 
be  more  profitable 

And  if  the  retailer  were  not  foolish  enough — 
if  that  is  the  word — to  be  willing  to  do  a  ready- 
to-wear  business  largely  without  profit  the  manu¬ 
facturers  would  have  comparatively  little  busi¬ 
ness.  In  that  case  perhaps  they  would  begin  to 
develop  something  of  a  different  attitude  to 
customers. 

At  any  rate  it  is  about  time  that  manufacturers 
began  to  look  on  the  retailers  as  friends  and 
allies  instead  of  enemies. 

THE  FUTURE  IS  BECKONING 

N  his  magnificent  novel,  "Lost  Horizon",  James 
Hilton  told  the  story  of  a  little  group  of  lamas 
who,  in  a  hidden  fastness  of  the  impenetrable 
mountains,  devised  a  safe  repository  for  all  the 
knowledge  the  human  race  had  developed.  There 
in  Shangri-la  they  waited  the  hour,  which  they 
believed  inevitable,  when  the  peoples  of  the 
world,  their  civilization  destroyed  by  endless 
wars,  again  would  turn  to  peace  and  the  arts  by 
which  man  has  fought  his  way  upward  in  his 
journey  to  the  stars. 

Splendid  as  that  conception  was,  it  seems  to 
me  it  has  been  outdone  by  the  New  York  World's 
Fair  and  especially  by  the  unique  exhibit  of  the 
General  Motors  Corporation.  Shangri-la  was  a 
safe  deposit  vault  for  the  past.  The  exhibit  of 
which  we  speak  is  an  index  to  the  future.  The 
past  is  dead  and,  out  of  all  which  the  past  owned, 
nothing  is  left  but  those  living  influences  which 
have  sprung  from  the  experience,  the  labor  and 
the  vision  of  countless  generations  of  dust. 

The  future  beckons!  We  must  be  on  our  way 
to  claim  its  promise  and  though  we  may  never 
live  actually  to  see  the  achievement  of  which 
prophetic  minds  tell  us,  nevertheless,  it  is  the 
imperishable  lodestar  to  coax  our  discouraged 
footsteps  towards  its  magic  haven. 

Go  to  the  Pair!  There  is  no  limit  to  the  inspira¬ 


tion  which  may  be  drawn  from  it.  Although  I 
speak  particularly  of  the  General  Motors  exhibit 
that  is  perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  only 
exhibit  I  have  as  yet  been  able  to  see  com¬ 
pletely.  There  is  much  more! 

Go  to  the  Fair  and  get  into  one  of  the  travel¬ 
ing  chairs  from  which  you  will  see  the  America 
of  the  future  as  it  has  been  envisioned  by  the 
General  Motors  folk.  As  from  the  cabin  of  a 
dirigible,  looking  through  the  slanted  glass  win¬ 
dows,  you  will  see  the  country-side  spread  out 
before  you,  prosperous  farms,  great  cities  and 
smaller  towns  and  villages;  industrial  plants, 
dams  and  power  houses,  modern  buildings,  every¬ 
thing  as  it  may  be  in  I960,  and,  running  con¬ 
stantly  throughout,  the  great  highways  to  be  de¬ 
veloped  for  ever-increasing  motor  traffic.  Over 
rivers  and  through  the  snow-capped  mountain 
peaks,  with  bridges  flung  from  mountainside  to 
mountainside  servicing  roads  which  now  pierce 
the  mountains  themselves  and  now  appear  in 
view  again,  we  follow  the  road  of  progress.  It 
is  a  great  conception,  and  always  a  speaking 
device  alongside  your  ear  whispers  explanations 
and  interpolates  statements  which  confute  the 
assertions  we  have  heard  that  everything  worth¬ 
while  has  been  invented,  discovered  and  de¬ 
veloped  and  there  are  no  more  great  steps  of 
progress  to  be  taken. 

And  when  you  reach  the  end  of  the  trip  in  the 
talking  chair  and  step  out  into  air  again  you  will 
feel — if  you  react  as  I  did — as  though  you  had 
been  in  church  and  have  been  uplifted  by  a  great 
vision.  You  will  find  your  faith  in  the  future  en¬ 
larged  and  strengthened  and  will  be  reaching 
out  eagerly  to  help  these  things  come  true. 

For  years  we  have  talked  about  public  rela¬ 
tions.  We  all  realize  the  need  of  building  closer 
relations  with  that  public  which  we  all  serve. 
To  me  it  seems  the  General  Motors  exhibit  is  the 
greatest  and  most  effective  example  of  public 
relations  work  this  country  yet  has  known. 
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the  guiding  spirits  deserve  unadulterated  con' 
gratulations.  They  have  ours. 

THE  YOUNG  DINNER 


Go  and  see  it  and  think  about  it!  Think  also 
of  the  need  of  the  retail  trade  to  do  something 
which  may  have  the  potentiality  of  capturing 
the  imagination  of  the  public  and  leading  it  to 
constructive  things  as  General  Motors  has  done. 

OUR  HAT  IS  OFF 

UR  hat  is  off  to  the  American  Retail 
Federation  and  to  Dr.  David  R.  Craig,  its 
president.  The  A.R.F.,  which  was  started 
under  the  worst  possible  auspices,  in  little  more 
than  a  year  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Craig  has 
made  a  most  remarkable  come-back. 

The  Retail  Forum  staged  by  the  Federation  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  was  one  of  the  best  pieces  of 
showmanship  which  the  retail  trade  has  yet  seen. 
The  Forum  drew  a  substantial  number  of  retail¬ 
ers  from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  its  discus¬ 
sions  came  in  for  the  widest  reporting  and  press 
comment. 

The  tact  that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
attended  in  person  and  made  an  address  which 
went  over  the  air  waves  on  nation-wide  hook¬ 
ups  made  the  Forum  front  page  news  and  with¬ 
out  doubt  has  done  a  great  deal  to  let  political 
and  other  folks  know  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
retailing. 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association, 
in  its  earlier  days,  also  had  the  privilege  of  play¬ 
ing  host  to  a  President  of  the  United  States. 
William  Howard  Taft,  then  President,  journeyed 
from  Washington  to  speak  at  the  first  annual 
banquet  of  the  young  organization.  In  those  days 
there  were  no  radio  hook-ups  and  so  the  general 
public  of  the  United  States  had  no  chance  to 
hear  a  president  talk  to  retailers  but,  without 
doubt,  the  organizers  of  the  Association  felt 
much  of  the  same  satisfaction  as  the  A.R.F. 
trustees  must  have  felt  over  President  Roosevelt's 
appearance  at  the  Forum. 

It  was  great  work  to  pull  off  the  Retail  Forum 
as  successfully  and  expertly  as  it  was  done  and 


The  Testimonial  Dinner  to  Harold  R.  Young 
now  is  a  thing  of  the  past  but  it  is  a  matter 
of  abiding  satisfaction  to  reflect  upon  the 
splendid  way  in  which  the  members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  gave  their  support  to  this  well-deserved 
tribute  to  a  man  who  for  twenty  years  has  so 
well  served  retail  interests  in  the  nation's  capital. 

The  dinner  was  well  attended.  Many  men  and 
women  prominent  in  the  various  departments  of 
the  Federal  government  were  present  and  there 
was  a  fine  turn-out  of  retailers,  despite  the  diffi¬ 
culties  inherent  to  a  trip  to  Washington  in  sum¬ 
mer  for  the  purpose  of  honoring  Mr.  Young. 

Every  circumstance  in  connection  with  the 
affair  came  off  well  and  much  enthusiasm  was 
expressed  for  the  work  of  Mr.  Young  and  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

Too  much  credit  can  hardly  be  given  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Saul  Cohn  and  to  Major  Benjamin  H.  Namm 
for  the  contributions  which  they  made  to  the 
success  of  Harold's  party.  Mr.  Cohn  served  as 
Honorary  Chairman  and  Major  Namm  took  the 
Active  Chairmanship  of  the  Sponsoring  Com¬ 
mittee. 

To  many  of  the  representatives  of  government 
who  were  in  attendance  the  dinner  served  as 
something  of  a  demonstration  of  the  importance 
and  the  high  idealism  of  the  Association.  We 
heard  many  comments  to  this  effect. 

Mr.  Young,  the  object  of  all  this  outpouring 
of  good  will,  was,  of  course,  very  proud  and 
humble — as  who  would  not  be.  There  was  an 
atmosphere  of  sincerity  about  the  testimonial 
which  would  have  made  any  of  us  proud. 

We  thank  you  for  supporting  this  deserved 
tribute  to  Mr.  Young  and  we  wish  him  many 
more  years  of  useful  service  to  our  trade  and 
our  Government. 
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THEY'LL  BE  TURNING  ON  THE 


Only  a  few  days  more  and  the  sizzling  heat  of  a  Summer’s  sun  will 
be  turned  on  full  force.  Lessen  the  clothes  problems  of  your  custo¬ 
mers  during  the  hot  sultry  days  and  they  will  come  back  to  your 
store  when  the  time  comes  to  buy  their  Fall  and  Winter  wardrobes. 

SELL  SHEER  SILK  DRESSES  AND  THEY  WILL  SELL  YOUR  STORE 

Sheer  silk  dresses  offer  one  good  way  to  win  friends  for  your  store. 
Dark  sheers  for  utility —  bright,  colorful  sheers  for  gaiety’s  sake  —  and 
lovely  soft  colors  for  glamour  and  romance.  Dresses  for  every  occasion 
will  give  added  clothes  satisfaction  in  silk  sheers.  Silks  rest  lightly 
on  the  wearer.  And  the  slightest  weight  seems  to  be  trebled  on  a 
sultry  day.  Quality  silk  dresses  wear  and  clean  and  hold  their  shape 
and  they  will  bring  their  wearers  back  to  your  store  again  and  again. 
INSIST  ON  QUAimr  SILKS  IN  THE  SUMMEK  CLOTHES  YOU  SELL.  YOU  OWE  IT  TO  YOUR  CUSTOMERS 


INTERNATIONAL  SILK  GUILD  •  250  FIFTH  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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The 

Discount  Question 


Discount  of  8%  in  the  cloak  and  suit  field 
has  been  standard  since  1917.  Standard 
because  arrived  at  by  joint  agreement 
between  manufacturers  and  retailers. 
Manufacturers  who  attempt  to  change 
this  standard  by  one-sided  action  are  here 
reminded  that  it  takes  both  buyer  and 
seller  to  make  an  agreement  on  terms. 


For  something  like  twenty-two 
years  the  standard  discount 
terms  in  the  cloak  and  suit  trade 
liavc  l)een  8%.  Why  is  the  discount 
8%  ?  All  retailers  recognize  that 
109<  would  he  a  more  satisfactory 
figure  because,  being  a  decimal,  it 
would  he  much  easier  to  figure  dis- 
C(»unts  at  10%  than  at  8%. 

Retailers  likewise  know  that  dis¬ 
counts  are  not  in  any  sense  gifts 
from  the  manufacturer  to  the  retail¬ 
er.  they  are  not  gratuities  and  they 
are  not  tips.  They  are  included  in 
the  i)rice  which  the  retailer  i)ays  for 
merchandise. 

Why  then  should  the  retailer  l)e 
content  with  8%  ?  The  retailer  ac¬ 
cepts  8%  as  the  standard  terms 
because  some  txventy-t'U’o  years  ago, 
back  in  1917,  after  a  prolonged  cou- 
fliet  over  discounts,  the  cloak  and 
suit  industry  and  the  retailers  came 
to  an  agreement  that  8%  should  be 
standard  terms.  That  agreement  the 
retailers  kept  and  so  long  as  the 
situation  is  not  opened  up  again  re¬ 
tailers  will  go  right  on  adjusting 
their  processes  to  the  8%  discount. 

If.  however,  the  manufacturers 
were  seriously  to  attempt  the  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  agreement  of  1917  it  is 
entirely  probable  that  many  retail¬ 
ers  would  l)e  quite  unwilling  to 
make  another  agreement  on  the 
l)asis  of  8%. 

Attempt  at  Change 

Since  the  last  issue  of  The  Bul¬ 
letin'  the  National  Cloak  and  Suit 
Recovery  Hoard  has  held  a  meeting 
in  New  York  City  from  which  in¬ 
formation  leaked  out  to  the  effect 
that  the  manufacturers  projxised  to 
reduce  discounts  to  6%.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  standard  8% 
discount  was  arrived  at.  after  long 
conflict,  by  definite  agreement  lie- 
tween  manufacturers  and  retailers, 
it  is  at  once  obvious  that  manufac¬ 


turers  should  not  feel  free  upon 
their  own  motion  to  change  the 
terms  of  this  agreement. 

Fortunately,  through  the  promiit 
action  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Cioods  -Association  and  its  X'endor 
Relations  Committee  the  projiosed 
lowering  of  discount  terms  was 
abandoned  for  the  jiresent. 

Whether  the  projxisal  of  the 
manufacturers’  organization  to  bring 
about  a  reduction  in  the  standard 
terms  was  a  trial  balloon  to  test  the 
solidarity  of  the  retail  trade  on  the 
question  of  terms  or  the  initial  step 
to  definite  action  later,  it  would  he 
difficult  to  determine.  The  resjxmse 
of  retailers  to  the  projxisal,  when 
warning  was  sounded  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation.  however,  was  immediate  and 
unmistakable.  Through  thou.sands  of 
letters  and  telegrams  which  poured 
into  the  manufacturers  the  retailers 
made  it  quite  clear  that  they  will 
resist  any  such  unwarranted  tamper¬ 
ing  with  the  terms  of  the  industry. 

If  the  manufacturers  should  be 
secretly  nurturing  the  intention  in 
another  season  to  renew  the  attack 
on  the  established  terms,  it  would 
be  the  part  of  wisdom  for  the  manu¬ 
facturers,  and  their  leaders,  to  sum¬ 
mon  up  a  recollection  of  the  long 
drawn  out  controversy  which  in 
1917  almost  completely  brought  the 
industry  to  a  stoppage.  At  that 


time  hard'y  a  machine  turned  in  the 
New  York  market  from  the  middle 
of  June  to  the  middle  of  .August. 

It  required  weeks  of  negotiation 
between  the  wisest  leaders  of  Ixjth 
sides  finally  to  bring  about  a  settle¬ 
ment.  That  settlement  set  up  a  dual 
basis  of  terms  under  which  the  re¬ 
tailer  alternatively  could  have  2/10 
or  8/10  terms  with  a  proportionate 
increase  in  price  to  make  up  for  the 
larger  discount. 

Although  this  settlement  was 
effected  it  was  never  universally 
recei”ed  as  a  perfect  settlement. 
Many  retail  stores  accepted  it  as  a 
compromise  and  in  that  spirit  car¬ 
ried  on. 

Many  of  the  retailers  who  did  not 
take  direct  part  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  conferring  groups  continued 
to  feel  that  10%  should  have  been 
substituted  in  place  of  the  8%  fig¬ 
ure  (the  former  being  the  general 
di.scount  at  that  time).  It  was  well 
realized  that  retailers  paid  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  jirice  to  make  up  for  the  dis¬ 
count  and  that  hence  there  was  no 
reason  why  a  10%  maximum 
should  not  have  been  fixed 

As  an  indication  that  the  buyer 
paid  for  the  larger  discount  it  will 
be  remembered  that  for  a  long  time 
after  the  settlement  of  the  1917  con¬ 
troversy  manufacturers’  price  tickets 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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A  city  intersection  in  the  world  of  tomorrow  as  conceived  by  Norman  Bel  Ceddes  and 
presented  in  the  General  Motors  Futurama.  The  sidewalk  is  elevated  above  the  traffic 
street — pre-supposing  a  method  of  eliminating  or  carrying  off  motor  exhaust  gases.  The 
building  in  the  right  foreground  might  be  a  department  store — notice  free-standing 
display  window.  This  building  is  windowless;  the  one  opposite  is  all  windows. 


Retailing  in  the 


World  of  Tomorrow 


You,  retailer,  visit  the  World's  Pair.  And  what  do  lenge:  "This  is  what  it  can  be — will  you  make  it  so?" 

you  see?  You  with  the  sixth  sense  for  what  to-  This  vision  of  the  future  is  not  conveyed  primarily 

morrow  holds,  the  trained  perception  for  what  is  by  the  architecture  or  construction  of  the  Fair  build- 
significant — as  you  make  note  of  this,  discard  that,  ings  themselves.  Brilliant,  rhythmic,  frequently  beau- 

does  it  not  gradually  come  to  you  that  here  really  is  tiful  as  they  are,  they  are  frankly  exposition  struc- 

something  special,  such  a  projection  of  tomorrow  in-  tures  which  do  not,  in  the  main,  attempt  to  camou- 
to  today  as  is  seldom  achieved  on  such  a  scale?  You  flage  their  temporary  character.  But  where  the  great 
are  not  "taken  in",  distracted  by  lavishness;  yet,  just  industries  of  America  have  brought  all  their  resources 
because  your  reactions  are  more  selective  than  those  together  to  show  the  people  how  they  are  served — 
of  the  run  of  visitors,  you  are  more  impressed,  if  less  there,  in  exhibits  and  lectures,  the  world  of  tomorrow 
excited,  than  they  are.  takes  shape. 

The  New  York  World's  Fair  is  a  spectacle,  yes.  But  Most  magnificently  and  sweepingly  is  this  chal- 
it  is  also  a  vision.  Actually  it  has  accomplished  what  lenge  presented  in  the  General  Motors  Futurama, 
it  set  out  to  do — to  create  a  picture  of  the  world  of  But  it  is  sounded  again  and  again,  on  every  side, 
tomorrow.  This,  of  course,  has  been  tried  before,  by  w  •  v  •  vu 

the  unleashed  imaginations  ot  dreamers.  Jules  Verne 

was  such  a  dreamer.  He  achieved  prophecy  by  a  You,  the  merchant  of  tomorrow,  as  you  leave  the 
simple  formula — his  imagination  saw  the  need,  his  Futurama,  do  you  see  tomorrow's  world  whole,  as 
faith  in  the  mind  of  man  assumed  that  man  would  Norman  Bel  Geddes,  the  designer,  appears  to  see  it? 
satisfy  the  need.  Probably  not.  Nobody  really  sees  it  whole.  The  ele- 

Today's  dreamers  are  of  different  stuff.  They  are  ments  are  there;  imagination  fuses  them.  The  reality 
engineers,  chemists  and  physicists,  whose  prophecies  will  be  different,  for  even  as  it  takes  shape  it  will 
of  tomorrow  are  based  on  sober  realities.  Tomorrow  change  to  take  advantage  of  still  more  and  more 
lies  waiting  under  their  hands;  the  materials  and  thrilling  achievements  of  the  laboratory, 
skills  which  will  make  it  are  already  known  to  them.  But  let  us  imagine,  for  how  else  do  men  achieve 
If  they  have  faith  as  well — and  as  to  that  they  do  not  progress? 

commit  themselves — it  is  faith  in  man's  courage,  his  You  will  be  a  merchant,  undoubtedly.  Tomorrow's 
belief  in  his  own  destiny,  his  determination  to  build  world  will  have  need  of  you. 

a  better  world.  These  men  have  laid  down  the  speci-  Your  store?  Its  steel  core  is  sheathed  in  glass.  It 
fications  for  tomorrow,  and  doing  it  they  have  not  stands  at  a  city  intersection  where  sidewalks,  ele- 
only  captured  the  imagination  but  delivered  a  chal-  vated  about  fifteen  feet  above  street  level,  bridge 
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[i  thf  right,  a  view  of  the  department  store  Imilding  of  1960 
H  a  rlose-up  of  the  two-level  street. 


le  streets,  which  carry  motor  traffic.  Diagonally  op- 
fosite  is  an  office  building  built  by  a  new  system  of 
^eel  construction  in  which  the  structural  members  are 
ivealed  on  the  exterior,  the  floors  suspended. 

Within  your  store  the  selling  floors  and  offices  are 
ir  conditioned,  insulated  from  street  noises.  Day- 
ght  floods  the  place,  through  huge  areas  of  glass 
locks.  When  the  building  was  designed  the  archi- 
!ct  and  engineer  made  minute  calculations,  talcing 
'to  account  the  problem  of  heat  loss  through  those 
•Id  expanses  of  glass.  Perhaps  they  solved  it  with 
system  of  radiant  heating  originating  in  floor  or 
'lling  and  making  use  of  the  highly  reflective  glass 
irface  as  a  means  of  secondary  radiation.  The  heat- 
•g  element  may  be  electric  plates  under  the  floor  or 
'O'^e  the  ceiling.  And  the  electricity  which  powers 
'ur  store  may  originate  in  a  sun  motor  which  creates 
lectricity  from  light! 


If  City  of  1960  in  General  Motors’  Highway  and  Horizons  Exhibit  at  the  Fair.  The  buildings  are  restricted  to  seven  different  heights.  The  bases  of  the 
llfr  ones  occupy  a  full  city  block.  Each  unit  of  a  building  is  built  around  a  service  and  elevator  core  so  that  all  rentable  space  has  outside  exposure.  The 
M  _ _ j  f _ I _ ..  ,u..,  ..kaAnur  nnt^  does  not  fall  On  an  adiacent  one.  Many  of  the  buildings  are  provided  with  landing  roofs 

r  airplanes  and  autogyros. 


But  of  these  matters — the  construction  of  the 
building,  the  means  by  which  it  is  heated  and  pow¬ 
ered,  you  will  probably  know  and  care  as  little  as 
you  do  about  today's  methods.  Your  heart  belongs 
to  selling. 


Liglit  and  Sound 


Lighting,  for  general  illumination  and  display,  is 
a  tool  of  selling  and  will  be  a  matter  of  absorbing 
interest  to  you.  Both  the  interior  and  exterior  of  your 
store  will  be  illuminated  by  built  in  lighting  that  forms 
an  integral  part  of  its  design  in  coves  and  troughs 
and  columns.  Sections  of  the  store,  or  even  the  whole 
store,  may  even  be  illuminated  by  a  single  electric 
light  bulb.  Rods  of  lucite  and  plexiglass,  they  tell  us 
at  the  Fair,  have  been  found  to  carry  light — in  contact 
with  a  light  bulb  they  will  reproduce  the  light  at 
every  break  in  the  rod. 

Tomorrow's  lighting  will  come  from  sources  that 
may  or  may  not  include  the  incandescent  filament 
lamp  of  today.  Fluorescent  lamps  in  ceiling  coffers 
will  produce  daylight  illumination  at  wattages  equal 
to  one-third  or  less  of  the  wattages  needed  today, 
and  will  consequently  be  appreciably  cooler  than  in¬ 
candescent  lighting.  That  is  one  reason  why  air  con¬ 
ditioning  will  be  universal — it  will  be  less  expensive 
to  maintain  it.  There  will  be  no  glaring  light  sources. 
Displays  will  be  spotlighted  from  the  ceiling,  stand¬ 
ing  out  in  dramatic  relief  against  shadowed  areas. 
Or  an  effective,  but  less  startling,  means  of  directing 
customer  attention  will  be  to  "paint"  walls  and  ceil¬ 
ing  with  soft,  colored  light  while  a  cold,  white  light 
is  trained  upon  the  floor  displays.  Light  engineers 
will  have  shown  you  many  other  ways  to  make  use 
of  light  in  selling.  Light  will  decorate  your  store. 
At  night  it  will  be  enveloped  in  a  soft  general  illumina¬ 
tion. 

Light  will  be  a  flexible  medium  of  selling  the  cus¬ 
tomer,  directing  her  attention.  It  will  combine  with 
sound,  motion  and  optical  tricks  to  form  a  whole  new 
technique  of  display.  Demonstration  will  be  increas¬ 
ingly  used,  because  it  can  be  automatic. 

The  possibilities  of  sound  in  display  will  be  limited 
only  by  what  the  eardrums  of  the  world  of  tomorrow 
can  bear.  In  a  window  display  of  a  number  of  objects 


a  narrator's  voice  may  be  sound-tracked  to  coordi¬ 
nate  with  lighting  shifts  from  one  object  to  another. 
Or  from  one  window  to  the  next,  keeping  the  trafRc 
moving.  You  will  use  sound  for  demonstration  and 
information,  and  for  novelty,  too.  Your  furniture  dis¬ 
plays  can  talk,  if  you  wish,  and  take  themselves  apart 
to  show  their  construction  features. 

For  movement  will  also  be  an  integral  part  of  dis¬ 
play,  not  only  to  catch  the  attention  but  to  explain 
selling  points. 


Th*  Windows 


These  display  windows,  what  will  they  look  like? 
Many  of  them  will  be  free-standing,  the  customer's 
view  unimpeded.  Non-reflecting,  shatter-proof  glass 
will  be  used  in  them.  Some  will  be  small,  set  like  jewel 
boxes  in  huge  expanses  of  glass  block  or  structural 
glass  that  looks  like  dark  marble,  or  gleaming  copper 
or  colorful  plastics.  Where  this  frame  for  the  picture 
is  not  completely  opaque,  light  will  glow  behind  it,  and 
against  this  illumination  the  window  will  be  like  a  small 
stage.  Like  a  stage  setting  it  will  make  full  use  of 
theatre  methods  of  lighting.  Or  perhaps  ^he  window 
will  be  very  large  in  scale,  stories  high,  brilliantly 
lighted  against  a  shadowed  frame. 

If  the  building  front  presents  a  windowless  ex¬ 
panse,  higher  up,  it  will  cry  out  for  decoration.  No 
one  will  be  afraid  of  color  tomorrow,  and  a  brilliant 
decorative  motif  may  be  sand  blasted  into  the  fac¬ 
ing.  The  store  name  will  be  decorative  in  itself — 
glass  lettering  perhaps,  with  light  glowing  through 
the  letters. 


Transportation 

Employees,  customers,  merchandise  will  come  to 
the  store  swiftly  and  without  complications.  For  this 
world  of  tomorrow  is  built  primarily  upon  ease  of 
transportation  and  communication.  Your  show  win¬ 
dows  look  out  upon  the  sidewalk  level  of  the  street, 
which  is  used  exclusively  by  pedestrians.  Beneath  this 
level  motor  vehicles  move  without  congestion.  Criss¬ 
crossing  the  city  blocks  at  given  intervals  is  a  system 
of  one-way  elevated  express  boulevards  on  which  a 
speed  of  fifty  miles  an  hour  is  maintained  without 
interruption.  These  connect  with  a  system  of  national 
(Continued  on  page  16) 


STEEL  BUILDS  THE^  I  T  Y  THE  FUTURE 


I 


In  the  City  of  the  Future  diorama  at  the  U.  S.  Steel  Subsidiaries’  Fair  exhibit,  streets  of  four  different  levels  handle 
traffic.  A  new  system  of  steel  construction  shows  the  structural  members  on  the  exterior,  so  that  light,  uncluttered  spare 
^  .  is  achieved  in  the  interior  offices.  Note  television  receiver  as  office  equipment  at  the  left. 


I 


I 


I 
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Go  to  the  Fair  and  put  together  your  own  picture  of  to¬ 
morrow's  store.  And  let  us  know  how  you  imagine  it!  As  a 
guide  for  you; 

The  picture  of  tomorrow's  store  contained  in  these  pages 
has  been  put  together  from  a  number  of  exhibits.  Main  con¬ 
tributors  were  the  Highways  and  Horizons  Exhibit  of  General 
Motors,  an»l  the  lectures  delivered  in  the  General  Motors  audi¬ 
torium;  the  Electric  Utilities  Exhibit;  the  General  Electric 
Company's  House  of  Magic;  the  R.  C.  A.  Building;  the  Glass 
Center  exhibits,  sponsored  by  Corning  Glass  Works,  Owens- 
Illinois  Glass  Company  and  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Company; 
the  Hall  of  Industrial  Science,  especially  exhibits  of  Rohm  and 
Haas  and  the  Bakelite  Corporation;  and  the  U.  S.  Steel  Sub¬ 
sidiaries  exhibit. 


Apartment  house  on  the  street 
of  tomorrow,  all  glass,  gardens 
and  bright  sunlight. 


PLATE  GLASS 


Thi^  If.  one  example  of  the  effective  of  miniatures  in  display  which 
h  to  be  seen  in  several  Fair  exhibits.  It  offers  many  possibilities. 


This  model  of  a  storefront  of  tomorrow 
in  the  Class  Center  -hows  use  of  sculp¬ 
tured  glass  piltco  moulding,  carrara  glass 
mirrors,  plate  glass  and  a  hercniite 
I  unbreakable )  glass  door. 


mtm  colored  carrara  glass  front 
|lhi,  model  installation  at  the  Glass 
itrf  h**  *  brifbtly  colored  decorative 
III  ia  the  faring. 


General  Motors  showroom  at  the  Fair, 
the  lighting  concentrated  in  a  dra¬ 
matic  spiral  column,  widening  to  in¬ 
clude  the  whole  room. 


r-T  rJ  l  Sf, 

•  * 
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superhighways,  with  lanes  for  speeds  ranging  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  miles  an  hour.  Control  towers 
will  direct  traffic  by  radio. 

In  the  morning  you  place  an  order  for  merchandise 
— by  television.  In  the  afternoon,  over  the  super¬ 
highway  system,  it  arrives  in  your  store.  Or  perhaps 
it  comes  from  a  market  half  the  world  away  and 
arrives  by  airplane,  on  the  roof  of  your  building. 

If  it  comes  by  automobile,  the  automobile  will 
probably  have  a  perfected  Diesel  engine,  in  the  rear. 

It  will  be  air  conditioned,  and  move  at  one  hundred 
miles  an  hour.  If  it  comes  by  plane,  the  plane  will 
be  made  of  plastics,  a  lighter  thing  than  we  can 
imagine  today. 

Your  city  customer,  drawn  by  television  advertising, 
will  come  to  you  from  an  apartment  house  that 
seems  to  be  all  glass  and  flowering  terraces,  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  sun,  unshadowed  by  neighboring  skyscrap¬ 
ers  because  the  city  zoning  laws  make  provision  for 
light  and  air.  Your  country  customer  comes  from  a 
farm  where  miracles  of  intensive  cultivation  are 
everyday  matters.  There  her  house  may  be  a  light, 
inexpensive  plastic  structure.  Or  a  prefabricated 
house  of  lightweight  steel  in  which  whole  rooms  slide 
in  and  out  like  the  drawers  of  a  desk.  Her  husband 
may  direct  his  farming  operations  by  radio  control. 

• 

/  Tomorrow's  Morchondiso 

Your  customer  herself  has  not  changed  very  much. 
She  is  healthier,  tanned,  quieter.  But  at  heart  she  is 
still  a  shopper.  Maybe  she's  going  to  buy;  she's  cer¬ 
tainly  going  to  look.  She  is  going  to  appreciate  the 
drama  of  your  stories-high  salons,  constructed  of 
gradually  merging  spiral  floor  levels.  Perhaps  your 
furniture  showroom  may  be  something  like  one  that 
General  Motors  has  built,  of  copper  and  rosewood 
and  glass,  with  the  lighting  concentrated  in  a  central 
spiral  column  extending  from  floor  to  ceiling.  Its  walls 
may  be  lined  with  shadow  boxes  in  which  perfect 
miniature  model  rooms  are  shown  where  she  can  see 
and  weigh  color  schemes  at  a  glance. 

If  she  wants  to  hear  the  color  scheme  of  a  room 
described,  she  will  drop  a  slug  into  a  given  slot  and 
the  tiny  room  will  seem  to  speak  to  her.  By  the  same 
means,  inanimate  mannequins  may  point  out  the  style 
significance  of  ready-to-wear. 

As  your  customer  moves  about  the  store,  examin¬ 
ing  what  you  have  to  offer,  it  is  likely  that  her  mind 
will  be  running  on  travel  clothes,  on  camping  equip¬ 
ment,  lightweight  luggage,  sports  equipment — mer¬ 
chandise  that  will  help  her  to  have  fun.  She  belongs 
to  a  world  on  the  move;  vacations  are  long,  trans¬ 
portation  is  quick,  easy,  cheap;  less  of  the  national 
land  is  under  cultivation,  more  of  it  is  dedicated  to 
the  cause  of  play  and  forest  conservation.  The  mer¬ 
chandise,  light,  enduring,  cheap,  will  be  a  constant 
marvel  even  to  her. 

The  merchandising  vocabulary  will  have  many  new 
words  in  it,  as  familiar  as  the  word  "rayon"  is  to  us 
today — lucite,  nylon,  fiberglass,  textolite,  koroseal, 
k-treated,  exton,  plexiglass,  crystalite — and  these 
terms  are  already  trademarks,  are  not  really  new 
at  all  but  already  in  use!  What  tomorrow  may  bring, 


and  how  great  the  necessity  for  standardization  of 
terms  we  can  just  imagine! 

What  the  cooking  equipment  of  the  future  will 
look  like  it  is  difficult  to  imagine.  But  it  will  be  possi¬ 
ble  for  your  customer  to  cook  food  and  freeze  ice 
cream  at  the  same  time  on  a  single  piece  of  ap¬ 
paratus. 

Her  hosiery  may  be  made  from  coal,  water  and 
air,  and  outlast  anything  we  wear  today;  her  coat 
may  be  of  "wool"  made  from  milk;  her  dress  of  "silk" 
made  from  spun  glass.  If  she  is  not  handy  with  the 
needle  she  may  cheerfully  relegate  sewing  to  her 
past,  and  make  her  clothes,  curtains,  tablecloths, 
sheets,  practically  everything,  of  a  processed  fabric, 
which  can  be  seamed  and  hemmed  by  the  pressure 
of  a  hot  iron.  In  her  home  curtains  will  be  dust-proof, 
the  upholstery  and  carpets  will  be  stain-proof. 

Perhaps  she  will  have  prized  pieces  of  furniture 
made  of  glass;  or  a  houseful  of  light,  inexpensive 
pieces  of  wood  and  plastics.  These  plastics  will  be 
made  of  many  different  raw  materials — petroleum, 
minerals,  vegetable  and  animal  matter,  gas,  coal,  air 
and  water,  and  others  still  to  be  employed.  She  will 
not  spend  as  much  for  furniture,  she  will  not  need  as 
much  of  it.  But  day  by  day  she  and  her  family  will 
discover  the  need  of  new  things  to  help  them  enjoy 
this  more  abundant  life — and  industry  will  have  them 
ready — and  you,  the  merchant,  will  distribute  them. 

Vacations  will  be  long  for  you  and  your  employees 
too;  working  days  will  be  short.  Between  employer 
and  employed  there  will  exist  a  harmony  of  coopera¬ 
tion — such  cooperation  as  is  significantly  forecast  by 
the  joint  exhibit  at  the  Fair  of  pottery  manufacturers 
and  the  pottery  workers  union. 

One  thing  above  all  is  clearly  demonstrated.  We 
need  not  think  that  the  discovery  and  utilization  of 
cheaper,  more  enduring  synthetic  materials  is  going 
to  displace  established  industries  and  workers.  Noth¬ 
ing  is  wasted  in  tomorrow's  world.  One  discovery 
stimulates  another;  the  material  displaced  for  one 
purpose  is  turned  to  more  efficient  use  in  a  different 

field.  The  age  of  discovery  is  by  no  means  over. 

*  *  * 

This,  or  something  very  like  it,  is  the  world  of  to¬ 
morrow  and  the  merchant's  place  in  it.  But  it  is  built, 
after  all,  upon  a  hope — a  hope  that  there  will  be 
years  of  peace  in  which  it  may  be  achieved.  World 
peace.  And  peace  within  the  nation,  built  upon  con¬ 
fidence  in  democracy  and  the  rewards  of  individual 
effort.  Will  Americans,  travelling  by  the  millions  in 
this  year  of  1939  to  see  the  vision  of  tomorrow,  take 
up  the  challenge?  Or  must  our  engineers  and  tech¬ 
nicians  look  upon  the  other  side  of  what  they  have 
wrought,  and  with  the  tools  of  freedom  strive  to  build 
us  a  little,  protected  world,  driven  not  by  faith  but 
by  fear?  Then  we  may  build  the  world  of  the  future 
underground,  make  our  homes  beneath  the  surface  of 
an  earth  waiting  to  be  torn  by  explosives.  We  shall 
have  the  "mole  age"  indeed  unless  we  choose  to  have 
faith  in  our  destiny  and  courage  to  carry  it  through. 
The  same  radio  beam  that  can  send  us  destruction  can 
direct  our  farming;  the  same  airplane  that  can  bring 
death  can  bring  us  the  merchandise  of  abundant  leis¬ 
ure  and  health. 
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Peaks  of  Progress 


Snnually,  Kaufmann's  of  Pittsburgh 
•arks  its  June  anniversary  with  a  Peaks 
t  Progress  window  pageant  summariz- 
significant  achievements  of  the  year 
any  field  contributing  to  social  prog- 
S3.  This  year  there  were  nine  subjects: 

Television;  Medicine  Moves  For¬ 
ward;  ISOth  Anniversary  of  United 
States  Democracy;  New  Answers  to 
the  Youth  Problem;  Pan-American 
Cooperation;  Industrial  Hygiene; 
Laminated  Safety  Glass;  Electron 
Ultramicroscope;  New  York  and  San 
Francisco  World's  Fairs. 

le  medium  used  for  the  displays  is  gra- 
hnplastics  and  photo  murals.  Also  to 
s  seen  in  a  number  of  exhibits  at  the 
lew  York  World's  Fair,  it  has  unusual 
alue  for  this  expository  type  of  display, 
[elevision  came  in  for  added  attention 
nth  a  ten-day  demonstration  program 
1  the  Kaufmann  auditorium,  and  was 
e  hit  of  the  anniversary  celebration. 
>owds  ran  from  8,000  to  12,000  daily. 


Close-ap  of  the  Television  window.  The  technique  of  this  new  type 
of  broadcast  and  distribution  of  facilities  over  the  country  are  showu. 
Windows  were  designed  and  executed  in  Kaufmann's  Display  Studios 
under  direction  of  Laszlo  Gabor  of  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  who  is  also  display  director  of  the  store. 


The  window  on  the  150th  Anniversary  of  U.  S.  Democracy  compared 
purchasing  power  and  other  assets  of  democratic  peoples  with  those 
of  people  in  totalitarian  states.  The  technique  of  these  graphic  displays 
follows  methods  developed  by  Otto  Neurath,  Director  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Foundation  for  ^'isnaI  Education  at  the  Hague,  Holland. 
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Television  demonstration  drew  crowds  both  to 
•**  sending  studio  and  the  receivers. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  PARE 

THE  GAS  APPLIANCE  MANUFACTURER  AND  HIS  MARKET 


Editor's  Note:  Excerpts  from  address  made 
bejore  Association  oj  Gas  Appliance  and  Equip¬ 
ment  Manufacturers,  on  May  26,  1939. 

The  SocieU  Responsibilities: 

Our  economic  history  presents  a  strange  pic¬ 
ture  of  national  confusion  and  inactivity  today. 
Rarely  has  there  been  such  need  for  creating  and 
stimulating  a  wide  market  at  home  for  American 
products.  We  are  producing  an  annual  income 
of  about  65  billion  dollars  and  yet  have  made  no 
substantial  dent  in  the  unemployment  of  over  11 
million  persons.  This  national  income  is  not 
enough  to  produce  three  needed  results;  (1)  to 
create  sufficient  purchasing  |X)wer;  (2)  to  pro¬ 
vide  jobs;  (3)  to  reach  a  fair  level  of  general 
prosperity. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  country  has 
there  been  need  of  cultivating  this  market  to  its 
fullest  rational  extent.  Never  before  has  there 
been  a  greater  need  of  stimulating  the  people  of 
a  country  to  use  their  earnings,  since  their  sav¬ 
ings  have  been  protected ;  of  surrounding  those 
who  have  made  the  marketing  of  American  goods 
a  lifework  with  every  fair  protection  and  precau¬ 
tion,  and  never  before  has  there  been  greater  need 
of  preventing  such  fraud  and  practices  which  in¬ 
terfere  with  distribution  of  goods  and  bore  into 
the  legitimate  employment  of  the  consumer  goods 
industries. 

Merchandise  Direction: 

Let  us  consider  the  ways  and  means  of  improv¬ 
ing  the  relation  between  the  400  gas  appliance 
manufacturers  forming  your  worthy  organization 
and  the  5700  department  and  specialty  stores  com¬ 
posing  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion.  A  successful  relation  between  the  producer 
and  distributor  of  gas  appliances  must  be  based 
on  proper  merchandise  direction  in  each  area  so 
as  to  create  an  agency  that  can  do  the  best  pro¬ 
motional  job  in  the  territory.  We  have  called 
attention  to  the  millions  of  dollars  of  sales  diverted 
from  retail  stores  by  so-called  “wholesale-retail 
selling”  through  fake  decorators’  studios,  manu¬ 
facturers’  showrooms,  warehouses,  corporation 
employees’  groups,  and  similar  channels,  which  we 
regard  as  a  menace  to  the  business  of  established 
retail  outlets.  We  have  begun  actively  to  apprise 
retailers  of  the  extent  of  the  so-called  “wholesale- 


-  Ry  SAUL  COHN 

retail  selling”  practices  throughout  the  country. 

Likewise,  recently  we  called  the  attention  of 
the  electric  utility  companies  to  certain  problems 
in  the  distribution  of  electrical  appliances.  We 
have  strenuously  objected  to  certain  practices  of 
both  the  gas  and  electric  utility  companies.  We 
believe  that  their  methods  of  selling  and  policies 
of  credit  are  destructive  in  some  instances  in  that 
they  create  unfair  competition  against  retailers; 
that  they  establish  buying  habits  which  are  hurt¬ 
ful  to  the  legitimate  carrying  on  of  a  domestic 
market,  and  that  they  teach  the  public  to  buy  in 
a  way  which  establishes  bad  will,  not  only  to  the 
utility  company  but  to  the  retail  fraternity  as  a 
whole. 

We  do  not  stand  up)on  the  p)osition  that  any 
other  groups  are  without  right  to  conduct  a  retail 
business,  but  the  competition  must  be  fair  and 
fully  authorized.  The  utility  companies  are  doing 
an  outstanding  job  in  many  instances  and  it  is 
not  intended  by  this  statement  to  infer  that  the 
utility  company  does  not  have  a  p)ortion  of 
the  marketing  responsibility,  esp)ecially  to  pioneer 
the  product,  to  educate  the  public  about  its  use¬ 
fulness,  and  to  serve  those  areas  where  the  job 
cannot  be  done  profitably  because  of  pxor  trans¬ 
portation  or  sparse  population.  We  have  begun 
a  series  of  conferences  with  influential  members 
of  the  utilities  field.  We  sincerely  hope  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  relation  of  goodwill  with  the  utility  com¬ 
panies  under  which  practices  and  policies  of  mar¬ 
keting  will  be  periodically  reviewed  in  an  effort 
to  do  the  job  so  as  to  protect  legitimate  retail 
outlets  from  undue  and  unfair  competition  and 
which  will  also  go  a  long  distance  towards  pro¬ 
tecting  the  public  interest. 

Gas  and  Electrical  Appliances  in  Comparison: 

In  the  promotion  of  your  goods,  retailing  must 
consider  the  competitive  position  of  gas  and  elec¬ 
trical  products.  Assuming  that  the  principal  appli¬ 
ances  are  gas  ranges,  refrigerators,  heaters  and 
fireplace  logs,  we  believe  that  an  outstanding  job 
can  be  done  with  gas  ranges.  They  are  cheaper 
and  easier  to  operate  than  electrical  ranges  and 
most  housewives  have  learned  to  cook  on  gas 
ranges  and  prefer  them.  We  take  our  hats  off 
to  you  in  connection  with  the  improvement  made 
in  design  and  construction,  and  other  improve¬ 
ments  which  have  kept  pace  with  modern  trends 
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and  developments.  The  gas  refrigerator  has  cer¬ 
tain  i)oints  of  particular  advantage  for  retail  sell- 
ing. 

Of  course,  you  know  all  this,  but  what  have 
you  done  to  inform  the  public  of  the  special  vir- 
tures  of  gas  appliances?  The  gas  appliance  manu¬ 
facturers  have  been  resting  too  much  on  their 
laurels  while  the  manufacturers  of  electrical  ap)- 
pliances  and  utilities  are  busy  telling  the  customer 
how  much  work  one  p)enny’s  worth  of  electricity 
will  do.  Has  the  gas  industry  made  adequate 
effort  to  remind  the  customer  that  she  has  a  cheap 
source  of  fuel  in  gas?  The  electrical  appliance 
producers  are  constantly  reminding  the  customer 
that  their  products  are  new,  cheap  and  conven¬ 
ient.  There  is  not  sufficient  accent  put  upon  this 
by  the  gas  appliance  manufacturers  or  utility  com¬ 
panies. 

.4  Profiram  for  Public  Relations: 

The  retailer  can  do  a  certain  amount  of  spade¬ 
work  for  gas  appliances  but,  single-handed,  he 
can  only  scratch  the  surface.  Therefore,  a  coop¬ 
erative  relation  between  the  gas  appliance  industry 
and  the  retailer  becomes  necessary  in  order  to  sell 
gas  appliances  in  a  more  effective  way.  This  co¬ 
operation  will  not  accomplish  miracles  but  it  will 
definitely  stimulate  the  marketing  of  gas  appli¬ 
ances  if  the  utility  companies,  the  producers  and 
retailers  pull  together  and  tell  the  story  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer  at  the  same  time.  For  illustration,  a  suc¬ 
cessful  job  has  been  done  in  selling  “Better  Light- 
Better  Sight  Lamps”.  Each  October,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  lamps,  utility  companies,  retailers  and 
distributors  join  in  advertising  the  promotion  of 
lamps.  The  results  are  gratifying  in  proportion 
to  the  money  and  effort  expended  because  it  is 
done  simultaneously  and  at  the  right  time.  The 
gas  companies  could  advertise  the  virtues  of  gas 
in  connection  with  a  similar  campaign  on  refriger¬ 
ators.  The  manufacturers  .could  advertise  the 
product  and  the  stores  could  conduct  stage  dem¬ 
onstrations,  run  home-making  shows,  etc.  at  the 
same  time.  In  effect,  this  is  a  way  of  making  pros¬ 
pects  for  gas  appliances,  from  which  point  on,  it 
becomes  the  distributors’  job.  It  may  be  argued 
that  such  a  cooperative  campaign  would  be  expen¬ 
sive.  It  need  not  be  if  all  of  the  interested  parties 
contribute  and  work  together. 

Promotional  Help: 

The  retail  salesman  is  the  important  link.  He  is 
a  representative  of  the  industry  as  a  whole  and 
not  merely  the  store  that  employs  him.  The  manu¬ 
facturers  and  distributors  should  recognize  this 
fact  and  regard  the  salesperson  as  the  major  point 
of  contact  with  the  public.  The  producer  can 
arrange  for  periodical  visits  by  a  trained  factory 
representative  to  stimulate  selling  and  to  explain 
in  a  simple  manner  the  improvement,  which,  from 
time  to  time,  is  made  upon  the  appliances. 


Through  the  retailer,  the  salesperson  should  be 
helped  and  trained  by  such  aids  as  films,  bulletins, 
meetings,  demonstrations.  It  is  well  to  have  a 
graduated  commission  for  selling  the  better  appli¬ 
ances  and  to  conduct  a  selling  contest  \\’ith  peri¬ 
odical  prizes;  to  have  semi-annual  sales  of  the 
appliances  where  special  values  may  be  given  to 
the  consumer.  It  is  necessary  for  the  retailer  to 
be  equipped  so  that  he  can  stage  jieriodical  dem¬ 
onstrations,  such  as  cooking  schools,  baking 
shows,  heating  demonstrations,  etc.,  in  which  the 
gas  appliance  will  be  promoted.  In  short,  the 
manufacturer  should  not  only  place  at  the  disposal 
of  the  retail  outlet  and  its  salespersons  their 
knowledge  of  the  merchandise  but  they  can  serve 
as  a  clearing  house  of  ideas  for  the  proper  pres¬ 
entation  of  their  products.  The  producers  have 
the  advantage  of  a  national  viewpoint  which  they 
should  bring  to  the  retailer  wherever  it  can  help 
solve  his  local  problems.  The  producer  can  l)e  of 
tremendous  help  to  the  smaller  retailer  in  telling 
him  alxnit  successful  advertising  slants,  display 
technique,  sales  promotion  ideas,  etc.,  that  experi¬ 
ence  has  proved  worthwhile. 

Summary: 

The  successful  and  visioned  retailer  wants  to 
do  business  with  resources  that  make  money.  We 
are  as  interested  in  that  as  we  are  in  their  prod¬ 
ucts.  The  producer,  of  course,  must  realize  that 
no  retailer  can  put  much  enthusiasm  into  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  products  that  are  not  profitable. 

1.  There  must  be  a  cooperative  effort  to  mend 
the  leaks.  If  manufacturers  ask  retailers  to  main¬ 
tain  a  minimum  price  on  an  appliance,  the  price- 
cutting,  exorbitant  trade-in  allowances,  and  other 
sharp  methods  should  lie  discouraged.  \'ery  often 
the  large  retail  store  maintains  prices  but  the 
smaller  dealers  are  permitted  to  cut  them.  The 
large  stores  carry  the  stock,  advertise  the  prod¬ 
ucts,  maintain  displays  on  their  selling  floors,  but 
the  price-cutting  distributor  does  none  of  these 
things  and  often  makes  the  sale. 

2.  There  must  be  an  effort  made  to  popularize 
the  appliances. 

3.  Also,  to  get  together  on  the  amount  and  the 
uses  of  an  advertising  allowance,  and  to  review 
the  markup  from  time  to  time  so  that  the  dis¬ 
tributor  will  be  enabled  to  promote  liberally  and 
keep  up  a  graphic  display  of  the  appliance.  The 
markup  is  needed  not  only  for  this  and  other  ele¬ 
ments  of  expense  but  also  because  the  cost  of 
delivery  and  installation  of  ranges  has  been  in¬ 
creasing  steadily  during  the  last  few  years.  All 
of  the  distributive  costs  should  be  explored. 

We  suggest  that  it  might  be  well  for  your  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  appoint  a  committee  to  work  jointly 
and  actively  with  the  Vendors  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association, 
and  these  committees  could  meet  periodically  in 
an  effort  to  iron  out  the  problem. 
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RETAILING— Ever-Chan 


Successively  fruit  vendor,  lumber  mill  boy,  railway 
clerk,  real  estate  broker,  lawyer,  city  treasurer,  bank 
president,  director  of  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New 
York,  chairman  of  a  great  chain  of  department  stores 
with  which  he  has  been  associated  for  a  quarter-cen¬ 
tury — standing  before  a  business  background  paral¬ 
leled  in  scope  and  color  by  that  of  few  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries,  Mr.  Reybum  modestly  refuses  to  "prophesy," 
but  in  an  informal  discussion  visualizes  the  shape  of 
things  to  come  in  the  light  of  things  with  which  he 
has  been  brought  into  contact. 


An  Interview  with 
SAMUEL  W.  REYBURN 

By  WILLIAM  WEST 

During  the  past  few  weeks 
one  of  the  most  colorful  fig¬ 
ures  among  the  business  exe¬ 
cutives  of  this  country,  a  man  espe¬ 
cially  well-known  in  the  retail  world, 
has  l)een  honored  informally  and 
formally  as  well.  On  May  17th  a 
testimonial  dinner  held  at  the 
Hotel  Plaza,  New  York,  was  at¬ 
tended  by  several  hundred  business 
leaders  who  wished  to  celebrate 
Samuel  W.  Reyburn’s  quarter-cen¬ 
tury  of  association  with  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Dry  Goods  Corporation.  On 
June  8th,  Chancellor  Chase  of  New 
York  University,  before  a  Com¬ 
mencement  audience  of  20,000  per¬ 
sons.  formally  recognized  Mr.  Rey¬ 
burn’s  achievements  in  a  citation 
which  was  concluded  with:  “You 
have  been  a  leader  in  business,  and 
likewise  in  education  for  that  busi¬ 
ness,  and  throughout  it  all  you  have 
been  yourself,  Sam  Reyburn,  a  man 
and  a  friend.  I  now  pronounce  you 
Doctor  of  Business  Administration 
from  New  York  University.” 

The  paragraphs  which  follow  are 
extracts  from  interviews  which  the 
writer  has  had  with  Mr.  Reyburn 
during  the  past  week  or  two. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Radio  and  Television 

Radio?  I  see  little  possibility  of 
department  stores  diverting  any  siz¬ 
able  proportion  of  their  advertising 
approjjriation  to  radio  programs. 
True,  such  advertising  is  highly  ef¬ 
fective  if  you  are  the  di.stributor  of 
a  single  product — say  coffee  or  ciga¬ 
rettes.  \  brief  radio  message  will 
exjK)und  its  merits  convincingly.  But 
a  department  store  is  faced  with  the 
problem  of  presenting  to  tbe  public 
innumerable  products  of  thousands 
of  manufacturers,  and  so  usually 
finds  it  advisable  to  restrict  its  use 
of  radio  largely  to  institutional  adver¬ 
tising.  During  the  past  decade  only 
the  store  large  enough  to  own  a 
radio  station  has  made  any  notable 
success  of  the  radio  as  an  advertis¬ 
ing  medium — a  success  obviously 
impossible  for  smaller  stores  to  dup- 
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licate.  But,  after  all,  the  visibility 
of  the  newspaper’s  printed  word 
surpasses  the  audibility  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  content  of  a  typical  radio 
program. 

Television?  I’d  have  to  have  fig¬ 
ures.  Offhand  it  is  enough  to  re¬ 
flect  that  television  is  a  more  costly, 
more  difficult  medium  than  radio. 
But  what  its  future  is  no  man 
knows. 

Woman — The  Customer 

Approximately  85%  of  a  store’s 
customers  are  women.  If  they 
bought  only  for  utility,  volume 
would  go  down  two-thirds  .  .  .  not 
only  in  the  carriage-trade  stores  but 
in  the  enormous  popular-price 
stores  as  well.  Stores  are  much 
more  purveyors  of  fashion  than 
formerly.  True,  variety  stores  have 
taken  much  of  the  trade  that  once 
went  to  department  stores,  but  they 
haven’t  been  successful  in  handling 
goods  that  have  distinction.  Fash¬ 
ion  goods  are  bought  because  of  the 
consumer’s  desire  to  achieve  distinc¬ 
tion — always  that.  In  a  1928  issue 
of  Nation’s  Business  you’ll  find  an 
article  by  me  with  some  such  head¬ 
ing  as  “There’s  A  Market  for  Dis¬ 
tinction,  Too.”  It’s  always  been 
that  way,  especially  in  America. 
Never  until  America  was  born  has 
the  world  seen  a  nation  with  such  a 
wide  distribution  of  wealth.  I  speak 
of  distinction.  We  all  seek  it.  Con¬ 
sider  this  office.  I  take  pride  in  its 
simplicity.  And  yet  I  admit  it’s 
costly  simplicity.  The  room  is  mod¬ 
estly  furnished,  but  the  fact  remains 


similar  furnishings  could  be  pur¬ 
chased  for  only  10%  of  what  these 
cost.  .  .  .  Yes,  desire  to  be  praised 
creates  fashion.  The  successful  re¬ 
tailer  must  speak  fluently  that  lan- 
gauge  l)eloved  of  all  women.  Fash¬ 
ion. 

Definition  of  Discounts 

Discount  is  a  clever,  efficient  way 
of  judging  credit  risks.  If  a  retailer 
buys  1 5  dresses  from  a  manufacturer 
and  pays  for  them  in  10  days,  then, 
the  manufacturer  will  likely  be  glad 
to  take  the  retailer’s  second  order 
for,  say,  50  dresses.  But  if  such  a 
discount  as  the  8/10  terms  applying 
in  many  department  store  lines  is 
not  taken  advantage  of  by  the  re¬ 
tailer  who  buys  those  first  15 
dresses,  the  manufacturer  regards 
him  as  a  less  desirable  risk.  Espe¬ 
cially  true  these  days  when  a  manu¬ 
facturer  doesn’t  make  up  garments 
till  he  gets  the  order.  The  preferred 
customer,  the  retailer  who  does  not 
wait  the  full  limit  of  time  but  pays 
promptly,  usually  is  the  retailer  who 
sells  faster,  distributes  more  goods 
and  places  more  reorders.  Cash  dis¬ 
count  is  not.  as  the  phrase  might 
imply,  payment  of  interest  by  the 
seller  to  the  purchaser  for  the  use 
of  the  purchaser’s  money  paid  l)e- 
fore  account  is  due.  It  is  a  quick, 
practical,  courteous  method  for  the 
classification  of  credit  risks ;  it  is  an 
old  business  custom  started  by 
wholesalers  and  manufacturers 
many  years  ago  when  they  realized 
that  most  of  their  losses  occurred 
with  the  slow,  easy-going  type  of 
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retailer. 

Yet  in  1917,  when  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  as  a  war  measure,  appealed  to 
business  to  conserve  both  goods  and 
services,  many  manufacturers  and 
distributors  advocated  the  reduction, 
and  in  some  cases  the  abandonment, 
of  existing  cash  discount  terms. 
But  study  led  them  to  greater  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  protection  which  dis¬ 
counts  afforded;  consequently  dis¬ 
continuance  of  such  discounts  was 
not  urged  upon  the  Government. 

.  ,  .  Seventeen  years  passed  and 
again  manufacturers  came  forward 
— with  proposals  in  the  N.  R.  A. 
codes — to  abandon  or  decrease  these 
discounts.  They  saw  an  immediate 
advantage  in  a  hidden  increase  in 
wholesale  prices,  which  however 
would  hurt  volume  and  net  profits! 

.  .  .  What  have  we  learned?  At 
this  very  moment  I  have  before  me 
a  3-page  “Policy  Letter”  sent  by  the 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  on  May  23rd  to  its 
member  stores.  Its  title  is :  “A 
Threat  Against  Discounts!”  It 
quotes  a  telegram  sent  by  counsel 
for  N.R.D.G.A.  to  the  14  coat  and 
suit  manufacturers’  organizations 
that  are  members  of  the  National 
Cloak  and  Suit  Recovery  Board — 
that  favors  reducing  terms  from  8% 
to  6%.  ...  I  thoroughly  approve 
the  arguments  advanced  in  that 
Policy  Letter.  Lowered  discount 
means  larger  losses  on  bad  accounts. 

That  Step-child,  the  Retailer 

Retailing  is  the  one  business 
which  everybody  knows  all  about. 
The  corner  storekeeper  caters  to  the 
child  and  the  child  shortly  thinks 
that  he  can  do  as  he  pleases  in  that 
store  and  acts  in  a  manner  less  dis¬ 
ciplined  than  if  he  were  in,  say,  a 
bank.  So  all  of  us  are  trained  from 
an  early  age  to  feel  entirely  at  home 
in  a  store.  The  storekeeper  must 
live  up  to  his  promises  more  faith¬ 
fully  than  need  a  politician  or  people 
in  the  “professions.”  If  the  goods 
he  promised  are  not  delivered  to  the 
consumer  on  time  or  are  of  the 
I  wrong  size  or  shade  or  don’t  stand 
I  up,  the  retailer  is  unable  to  conceal 
his  mistakes.  To  hold  his  customers 
I  the  retailer  must  be  good-natured 
and  patient  under  criticism,  and  so 
I  the  general  opinion  grows,  first,  that 


Samuel  W.  Reyburn  today.  Upon  the  chairman  of  Associated  Dry  Goods 
Corp.,  New  York  University,  on  June  8th  before  an  audience  of  20,000 
people,  conferred  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Business  Administration. 


he  is  inefficient,  then,  liecause  of 
his  tolerance  and  patience,  he  comes 
to  be  regarded  as  one  without  much 
spirit. 

So  it  is  that  the  retailer  is  disin¬ 
clined  as  a  rule  to  express  views  on 
controversial  questions  of  wide  in¬ 
terest,  and  is  even  more  reluctant  to 
organize  so  that  his  interests  and  the 
welfare  of  his  customers  may  be 
protected  against  injurious  legisla¬ 
tion.  Because  retailers  have  never 
had  governmental  privilege  or  favor 
and  because — more  so  than  members 
of  any  other  trade,  industry  or  pro¬ 
fession — retailers  are  close  to  the 
home,  to  the  women  and  children  as 
well  as  to  the  men  of  our  nation,  it 
is  especially  appropriate  that  they 
should  fulfill  their  duty  to  the  state 
by  being  less  averse  to  expressing 
themselves  in  the  civic  forum. 

Folding  of  the  Jobber 

During  the  past  two  decades, 
many  of  the  once-powerful  jobbers 
of  the  country  have  succumhed  to 
pernicious  anemia.  Many  of  those 
that  continue  with  a  degree  of  vigor 
are  enabled  to  do  so  largely  by  their 
activities  as  converters.  Why  are 
the  jobber’s  features  fading  from  the 
picture?  Well,  in  the  horse  and 
buggy  days — literally  h.  and  b.  days, 
for  30  or  40  years  ago  salesmen  for 
the  great  Chicago  jobbing  houses 
made  their  rounds  behind  hired 
horses,  sleeping  at  farm-houses  and 
thereby  providing  material  for 
vaudevillians’  anecdotes — the  jobber 


financed  the  retailer.  But  bank¬ 
racketeering,  begun  30  years  before 
under  Jackson,  had  been  restrained 
to  some  extent  by  legislation  jiassed 
in  1863.  Greater  restraint  was  made 
ix)ssible  in  1893.  As  a  result,  addi¬ 
tional  banks  were  gradually  founded. 
They  helped  the  retailer  in  his 
struggle  to  finance  himself.  Increas¬ 
ingly  the  retailer’s  need  for  financial 
aid  has  l)een  met  by  the  banks,  so 
that  the  jobber’s  primary  function 
has  assumed  ever-shrinking  propor¬ 
tions. 

Department  Stores  vs.  Variety 
Stores  &  M.  O.  Houses 

No  single  type  of  store  can  serve 
all  classes  of  customers ;  hence  no 
single  method  of  retail  merchandis¬ 
ing  can  l)e  universal.  Many  minor 
changes  in  retailing  are  in  sight  but 
no  major  ones.  True,  there  is  the 
matter  of  the  super-market  in  the 
food  field,  which  cuts  costs  by  elimi¬ 
nating  service  features.  Again,  there 
is  observable  a  trend  toward  decen¬ 
tralization,  for  some  big  stores  in 
very  large  cities  have  reached  the 
conclusion  that  there  are  fairly  defi¬ 
nite  limits  to  profitable  volume ;  this 
has  resulted  in  a  multiplication  of 
suburban  branches.  Many  of  those 
branches  are  badly  ballasted. 

As  to  variety  stores,  their  familiar 
5  and  10  cent  price  range  has  been 
widened  to  $1,  so  that  today  the 
average  low-price  department  store 
finds  substantial  comjjetition  is 
offered  to  some  of  its  departments 
(Continued  on  page  101) 
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Trade  and  Government  Meet  in 
★  Tribute  to  Harold  Young  ★ 


Leaders  of  retailing  and  gov¬ 
ernment,  more  than  300  of 
them,  dined  and  gave  ear  to 
eulogy  in  the  grand  ballroom  of  the 
Hotel  Mayflower  in  Washington  on 
the  night  of  June  14. 

More  than  150  other  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  best  known  merchants,  pre¬ 
vented  by  distance  and  the  press  of 
business  from  adding  their  personal 
presence,  wired  their  felicitations. 

That  was  the  measure  of  the  tri¬ 
bute  which  was  bestowed  upon 
Harold  R.  Young  at  the  event 
which  signalized  the  completion  of 
his  second  decade  as  the  Washing¬ 
ton  representative  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association.  In 
a  broader  sense,  the  occasion  was  a 
toast  to  the  20  years  in  which  the 
N.R.D.G.A.  has  acted  and  spoken 
through  its  representative  for  retail¬ 
ing  in  the  national  capital. 

It  was  a  gala  outpouring.  Sena¬ 
tors  and  Congressmen  w'ere  in  the 
ranks  of  those  who  paid  tribute  to 
the  work  of  Harold  Young.  The 
voices  of  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  leaders. 
Major  Benjamin  H.  Namm,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  dinner  committee  and 
vice-president  of  the  N.R.D.G.A., 
Saul  Cohn,  N.R.D.G.A.  president, 
and  Lew  Hahn,  general  manager  of 
the  Association  were  threaded 
across  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land  by  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
Company.  Administration  officials 
added  their  praise. 

Major  Namm,  acting  as  toast¬ 
master,  termed  Mr.  Young  retail¬ 
ing’s  ambassador  of  good-will  in 
Washington,  and  praised  him  for 
supporting  the  cardinal  principles 
-of  the  Association.  Lew  Hahn  said 
Mr.  Young  “has  a  great  record  of 
public  service  to  which  to  point’’, 
and  that  in  doing  honor  to  him  “we 
are  indeed  honoring  ourselves  and 
reaffirming  the  sincerity  and  impor¬ 
tance  of  our  service  to  government 
and  the  public.’’ 

Mr.  Cohn  in  turn  warmly  praised 
the  record  of  Harold  Young  saying, 
“No  trade  association  could  have 
made  measurable  progress  without 


the  loyal,  intelligent,  far-seeing 
vision  of  men  like  Harold  R. 
Young.  His  human  approach,  his 
ability  to  work  with  others,  his  un¬ 
failing  geniality  and  good  humor 
are  real  assets  to  any  business 
group,  and  therefore  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  at  large.’’ 

A  Headline  Speeeh 

Harry  L.  Brown,  the  assistant 
secretary  of  Agriculture,  bolstered 
the  news  headlines  on  the  dinner 
with  his  revelation  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  was  planning 
soon  to  broaden  the  stamp  plan  now 
being  tried  in  Rochester,  Dayton 
and  Seattle  as  a  means  of  disposing 
of  surplus  foodstuffs  among  relief 
recipients,  by  extending  it  to  cotton 
products.  But  he  devoted  the  major 
share  of  his  remarks  to  the  record 
of  Harold  R.  Young  He  said  that 
in  Mr.  Young  he  had  found  most 
strongly  two  qualities,  “tolerance” 
and  “humility”,  of  which  there  was 
even  in  this  country  too  little,  and 
yet  of  which  there  was  far  less  in 
other  nations  of  the  world. 

David  Ovens,  past  president  of 
the  N.R.D.G..\.  joined  in  the  warm 
tributes  paid  to  the  honor  guest, 
adding  merriment  to  the  event  with 
a  speech  in  a  semi-humorous  vein. 
Carlos  B.  Clark  of  J.  L.  Hudson  & 
Co.,  spoke  of  many  pleasant  inci¬ 
dents  in  friendship  and  business  re¬ 
lations  with  Mr.  Young. 

As  the  high  point  of  the  occasion. 
Major  Namm  presented  to  Mr. 
Young  a  large  silver  service,  beauti¬ 
ful  in  its  simplicity,  as  a  measure 
of  the  esteem  with  which  his  years 
of  service  were  regarded.  To  this 
climax  was  added  another,  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  a  luggage  set  by  Her¬ 
man  Fakler,  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Trade  Association  Executives, 
which  office  Mr.  Young  has  held  in 
the  past  for  two  terms. 

Last  of  those  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  guest  was  Samuel  W.  Reybum, 
chairman  of  the  board,  Associated 
Dry  Goods  Corporation,  who  re¬ 
called  “a  memorable  day”  when  he 


and  other  representatives  of  the 
N.R.D.G.A.  went  on  a  search  of 
the  capital  to  find  a  man  who  knew 
the  “short-cuts”  in  Washington  and 
would  be  the  connecting  link  be¬ 
tween  the  retailer’s  war  service  com¬ 
mittee  and  the  Government  in  solv¬ 
ing  problems  of  liaison  existing  at 
that  moment.  It  was  Harold  Young, 
from  his  own  native  state  of 
Arkansas,  whom  he  found,  and  who 
after  the  War  Service  Committee 
had  ended  its  work,  became  per¬ 
manent  Washington  representative 
of  the  N.R.D.G.A. 

Harold  Young,  with  customarv' 
modesty,  transferred  the  tributes 
from  himself  to  others  who  had 
been  his  friends  and  aids  in  the 
years  in  Washington.  Finally  he 
said.  “Whatever  I  may  have  accom¬ 
plished,  would  not  have  been  possi¬ 
ble  except  for  the  sound  and 
constructive  policies  laid  down  by 
the  lK)ards  of  directors  of  the 
N.R.D.G.A.  from  year  to  year.” 

At  the  speaker’s  table  during  the 
evening  were  these:  Congressman 
Frank  Crowther  of  New  York; 
Senator  Hattie  Caraway  of  .Arkan¬ 
sas;  South  Trimble,  Jr.,  solicitor 
for  the  Department  of  Commerce; 
Charles  S.  Alarch,  Federal  Trade 
Commissioner ;  .Assistant  Secretary 
Brown;  Colonel  J.  Monroe  John¬ 
son,  .Assistant  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce;  Vincent  M.  Miles,  Solicitor, 
Post  Office  Deimrtment ;  Dorothy 
Swenson,  of  Abraham  &  Straus; 
Edward  N.  .Allen,  Sage  .Allen  &  Co., 
Hartford ;  Dr.  David  R.  Craig,  of 
the  .American  Retail  Federation; 
Jay  Iglauer,  Halle  Bros.  Company, 
Cleveland ;  Irwin  D.  Wolf,  Kauf- 
mann  Department  Stores,  Inc., 
Pittsburgh;  Pyke  Johnson,  Vice- 
President,  .Automobile  Manufactur¬ 
ers  .Association ;  Mr.  Ovens ;  Mr. 
Hahn ;  Major  Namm ;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Young;  Mr.  Clark;  Air.  Reyburn; 
David  E.  Aloeser,  Conrad  &  Co., 
Inc.,  Boston ;  John  Wineberg,  Con¬ 
solidated  Millinery  Co.;  W.  A. 
Fitzgerald  and  Irving  C.  Fox  of  the 
N.R.D.G.A. 
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Victorian  and  Directoire  Influences 
Take  Lead  in  Fall  Apparel 
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Bustle  gown  by 
Balenriaga. 


By  BOBBE  DONNER 

The  exaggerated  shoulder  is  on  its  way  out;  it  may 
be  replaced  by  skirt  exaggeration  in  the  form  of 
bustles.  Colors  are  brilliant,  duotone  effects  popu¬ 
lar.  Hats  show  an  actual  tendency  to  fit  the  head. 


IHE  midseason  collections  and 
the  imports  guiding  the  crea¬ 
tions  of  1939  Fall  lines  now  in 


finding  favour,  fits  in  well  with  this, 
for  it  is  graceful  and  slenderizing 
in  eflfect  for  the  rounder  figure. 

The  bustle  is  creating  a  great  deal 
of  speculation.  Will  it  take?  Will 
it  become  important?  And  is  it  a 
good  bet?  These  are  natural  quer¬ 
ies.  Will  the  buyer  and  her  public 
guess  alike? 

Doubtless  the  ingenuity  of  the  tal¬ 
ented  American  designers  will  get 
around  these  dangerous  curves  also. 
For  years  the  American  woman  has 
exercised,  sweated,  starved  and 
dieted  to  reduce  or  keep  down  the 
feminine  roundness  of  her  hips,  only 
to  have  “Them”  tell  her  now  that 


and  flares  at  hips  and  back  are 
shown  in  both  dress  and  coat  collec¬ 
tions. 

A  Hindu  note  is  revived  in  the 
Sari-scarf  effect  created  by  Chanel 
in  a  slim,  draped  frock  of  sculptured 
beauty. 

Contrasting  hem  lines  appear  on 
dresses  in  combinations  of  velvet 
and  faille,  repeating  the  note  seen  in 
fur  trimmed  woolen  outer  garments. 
Maggy  Rouflf  favors  this  influence 
to  the  extent  that  in  some  models 
she  uses  colored  bands  under  the 
hems. 

Robert  Piguet,  Lanvin,  France- 
vramant  and  Alix  Maguy  are  others 


preparation,  prove  again  that  the 
pendulum  swings  from  the  extreme 
to  the  conservative,  as  relentlessly 
as  the  constellations  themselves. 
Gradual  as  it  is,  the  newest  features 
indicate  definitely  that  the  couture 
and  the  smart  world  are  getting 
tired  of  the  exaggerated  shoulder 
and  extremes  in  silhouette,  and  that 
gently  and  surely,  the  long  slim  ele¬ 
gance  of  the  Directoire,  with  its  high 
waistline,  long  fitted  sleeve,  high 
neckline  and  slashed  straight  skirt, 
will  become  a  fashion  note  of  im- 


hips  and  curves  are  all  right  and 
must  be  made  as  much  of  as  possi¬ 
ble.  Will  she  like  it,  and  gratefully 
indulge  once  more  in  the  sweets  pre¬ 
viously  denied  her? 

Certainly  there  are  influences  of 
sufficient  variety  to  please  every 
type.  The  romantic  minded  will 
cherish  the  Victorian  crinoline,  w’ith 
its  all  enveloping  charm  and  demure 
sophistication.  The  dramatic  type 
will  select  either  the  Egyptian  or 
the  Directoire  influence,  and  the 
stately  type  will  encourage  the 


who  sponsor  this  idea.  Bruyere 
uses  a  circular  skirt  that  barely  cov¬ 
ers  the  knees  and  is  youthfully 
charming.  Narrow  bias  tiers  are 
featured  in  a  slim  straight  gown  by 
Lelong  who  with  Schiaparelli  con¬ 
tinues  to  show  strong  interest  in 
favor  of  the  narrow  silhouette. 

Suits  are  definitely  straight  lined, 
skirts  narrow  and  highly  tailored. 
Jackets  are  longer,  some  reaching 
below  finger-tip  length,  with  Maggy 
Rouff  introducing  a  %  length  coat 
that  was  very  distinctive  in  a  pin 


portance. 


poised  dignity  of  the  draped  tunic  stripe,  white  on  black. 


The  crinoline  has  good  represen¬ 
tation  in  many  collections,  but  is 
wide  and  billow'ing  only  in  such 
models  as  are  developed  in  the  new 
stiff  satins,  failles  and  moires. 
These  rich  fabrics  are  splendid  for 
this  style  theme,  and  are  very  grace¬ 
ful  for  the  youthful  slim-waisted 
figure. 

Modified  greatly  however,  and 
into  straighter  simpler  lines,  are 
other  models  derived  from  this 
theme,  developed  in  soft  sheer 
crepes,  clinging  jerseys  and  lace 
with  chiffon  combinations. 

The  fitted  basque,  another  note 


and  the  bustle  or  tiered  skirt. 

In  between  these  the  indetermi¬ 
nate  type  will  flounder,  with  more 
or  less  unsatisfactory  results,  unless 
guided  by  clever  style  counselors 
over  dangerous  shoals,  to  correct 
co-ordinations  and  careful  figure 
analysis. 

The  swing  skirt  is  being  featured 
importantly  in  both  junior  and 
juvenile  groups,  where  this  sil¬ 
houette  is  charming  and  suitable  in 
every  way. 

The  general  movement  is  for 
width  towards  and  in  the  back. 
Smooth,  straight  front  skirt  lines 


Sport  coats  vary.  Some  feature 
loose  flared  backs,  some  are  straight 
lined,  others  are  fitted,  with  slightly 
flared  skirts.  Many  use  fur  trim¬ 
mings,  such  as  Persian  lamb, 
sheared  beaver,  and  foxes.  Borders, 
bolero  themes  and  furred  sleeves 
are  all  shown  with  very  large  furred 
collars — a  new  approach  to  the  sport 
coat  theme. 

Lanvin  designs  a  coat  showing 
front  fullness,  with  a  smooth  and 
fitted  line  in  back,  a  belted  waist 
and  silver  fox  covered  sleeves.  Nina 
Ricci  uses  front  pleats  in  the  skirt 
and  plain  reveres  on  the  jacket. 
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warmer  tones  on  dark  bright  . 

j  grounds  designed  in  key  with  the 

jJ  Fall  color  harmony.  Silks,  chiffons 

and  rayon  mixtures,  as  well  as  sheer 
new  woolens  are  interesting  ex- 
amples.  The  large  single  flower 
motif  stands  out  as  distinctive  and 
exclusive  in  the  evening  chiffons  >ii^ 

^  groups. .  .  .  Natural  flowers  splashed  ■ 

4^\  '  in  small  and  large  Ixjuquets  on  dark  \  , 

^  ’  ff  or  bright  backgrounds  are  shown  by 

'  J  many  importers. 

j  Yarn  dyed  silks,  such  as  satins, 

I  failles,  taffetas,  and  hroches  and 

j  faconnes,  which  include  satin- 

I  ^  striped  taffeta  and  sheer  grounds 

-  *  with  small  discreet  patterns,  are 

practical  for  both  afterniMin  and 

Postilion  of  suede  felt  by  evening.  j 

Segronx  Soeurs.  Brocades  reminiscent  of  100  years  S 

ago,  emphasize  the  interest  for  the 

Molyneux  shows  a  collarless  hip-  sniffer,  heavier  fabrics  interpreting  There 
ength  jacket  over  a  slim  skirt  and  Victorian  and  crinoline  theme.  spinach  g 
irint  blouse.  Francevramant,  Heim  Metal  patterned  moires  and  crossbarri 
ind  Alix  like  shoulder  capelets  of  taffetas  are  among  the  liest  kwiking  brown, 

ur  on  fitted  and  wide  skirted  coats,  lames.  There  are  colored  metal  evening 

jaston  favors  natural  shoulders,  al-  yarns  in  jewel  and  Persian  brocade  with  gold 

hough  the  sleeves  are  worn  bloused  effects  and  in  shot  or  changeable  in  Ixith  c 

It  the  wrist,  with  the  Ixidice  fitted  effects.  There  are  also  numerous  lires  fron 

md  the  skirt  moderately  flared.  supple  lames,  broches,  crepes,  chif-  erous  tor 

O  Rossen  shows  loose,  straight-  sheers  having  small  metal  diagonals 

ine  coats  and  furred  suits  with  flar-  niotifs.  checks  c< 

ng  box  pleated  skirts.  Persian  and  j.jg 

seal  are  combined  with  dull  reds  and  Colors  W'ell 

:ai>estry  blues  very  effectively.  Two-  g^^und 

:olor  themes  are  a  favorite  bf  Alix,  interpretations  of  the  tendencv  to  faced  wc 

^•ho  offers  one  coat  combining  a  Dnotone  effect^  are  <>urs.  C( 

solid  black  top  with  a  black  and  combinations  as  light  to  d 

a'i  f  •  1-f  ■  deep  wine  with  pine  green,  or  blue  prune,  ar 

Worth  too  IS  m^ifying  the  *i,h  brown  and  dark  browns  with  and  Bale 

shoulder  hne  in  a  full  length  coat  plush-lik. 

leaturiug  gather^  fullness  in  yoke  combined  with  hanging 

?;  and  loo«  full  sleeves,  reds,  browns  or  greens  are  very  dis-  and  sho, 

Bruyere  likes  lug  sleeves  with  full-  cvciameu  shadej  with  tures  a 

ness  ateve  the  eltow,  narrow  waist-  chartreuse.  Thire  is  also  a  wide  seinhle. 
lines  flared  skirts,  fur  tailed  bands  nasturtium  shades  and  wool  ev. 

and  Orders,  i^ssenienteries  and  brownish  wines.  Black  is  promi-  thick  wc 

embroideries.  Vionnet,  inspired  by  .  •  n  j  •  i  •  u  ...cdc., 

,  „  .  .  ’  V  ^  nent  m  every  collection  and  is  higb-  woolen 

a  naval  officers  uniform,  has  ere-  ,•  ,  vu  u  •  ua  a  u  r  ii  ...... 

,  ,  .  lighted  with  bright  touches  of  gold  coat. 

at«l  a  WMl  suit  with  gold  braid. 

She  uses  blue  fox  on  the  collar,  re-  dramatize  checks  and  delightft 

veres  of  a  soft  navy  velvetv  wcxilen  t  • .  r  i-  i  t:-  ..  r 

,  „  •  t  .  ■  plaids  for  manv  lines.  In  Fall  wear.  (. 

and  Persian  borders  on  both  cir-  au  a'  j  i  •  a-  ..  ..,.1 

,  ,  .  ,  ,  •  .  sportswear,  the  tweed  combinations  used  for 

cular  skirted  coats  and  jacket  ,  ,  ^  i  r  i  i  u  i  i 

frocks  coats  are  colorful  and  bold,  two-pieci 

■  ,  ,  •  ,  r  •  ,  The  Scotch  and  Northumlierland  jackets 

The  peplumed  jacket,  fur  trimmed  ,  ,  •  i,  •  i  i  t 

.  r  1  •  •  r  .  ,  ,  tweeds  are  rich  m  coloring  and  versa,  ii 

or  bordered,  is  vouthful  and  will  be  ,  e  f  i  i,.. 

,  ,,  f  '  ,  ,  ,  .  weave,  and  the  new  Saxonv  tweeds  are  nei 

successfully  featured  bv  the  nussv  au  i  a  ' 

,  .  .  ,  '  n  til  are  smooth  as  velvet.  crepes  a 

and  junior  houses,  the  flared  back  -ru  •  u  u  r  a  i  * 

/  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  •  the  rainbow  crossbar  features  a  velvetv  s 

emphasizes  the  bustle  theme  and  is  ^  ,  i  •  i  r  at  ai  i 

V  J  ,  •  different  color  on  each  side  of  the  with  del 

oerkv  ^ncl  cnic 

^  ^  ■  square,  such  as  a  green  ground  with  Persian 

Fabrics  cyclamen  and  jietiinia  purple  stripes  grounds, 

The  new  prints  reflect  much  of  run  through  the  waqi  and  amber  strijjes  a 
the  Spring  influence  with  colors  in  and  chartreuse  through  the  filling.  (C 
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sort  of  in-between  best  labeled 
transitional.  And  they  all  look  well 
together,  too,  which  may  be  an  en¬ 
couragement  in  the  direction  of 
building  more  modern  houses. 

What  the  merchanjiising  man  will 
notice : 

A  strong  tendency  to  eliminate 
closed-ofT,  special  purpose  rooms 
which  are  only  used  part  of  the 
time.  Seven  of  the  houses  combine 
living  and  dining  room  or  have  fold¬ 
ing  wails  or  sliding  glass  partitions 
which  make  it  possible  to  combine 
the  two.  In  several  of  the  houses, 
living,  dining  and  recreation  space 
can  be  thrown  into  one  with  a  paved 
terrace  or  sheltered  garden  space. 
If  this  means  anything,  it  means 
that  color  schemes  and  furniture 
.styles  must  be  definitely  planned  to 
harmonize  throughout  the  whole 
downstairs  floor.  No  more  the  ma¬ 
hogany  living  room  closed  off  from 
the  Early  American  maple  dining 
room.  No  more  a  swallow  of  Re¬ 
gency  in  the  entrance  hall,  a  muted 
pastel  French  in  the  living-room, 
and  a  sudden  burst  into  red,  white 
and  blue  modern  in  the  bar. 

'I'be  mobile  arrangements  which 
make  it  possible  to  throw  living 
space  and  terrace  or  porch  into  one 
pose  a  new  problem.  Outdoor  fur¬ 
niture  has  seldom  been  designed 
with  any  effort  to  coordinate  it  with 
nter  the  Town  of  from  $14,500  right  up  to  $35,000,  interior  styles,  l)Ut  something  of  the 

at  the  World’s  which  is  the  price  quoted  for  the  sort  is  certainly  indicated  as  a  de- 

1  shake  your  head  House  of  Glass.  It’s  too  bad  that  velopment  of  tomorrow. 

[gendered  by  such  there  was  not  more  concentration  of  Then  there  is  the  question  of 

al  Motors’  Futu-  effort  in  the  lower  ranges,  but  even  built-in  features,  which  appear  over 

see  here  is  the  so  five  houses  under  $5,000  is  a  and  over  again.  In  bedrcxims  the 

ediate  Tomorrow,  pretty  good  record  for  a  show  effort  furniture  designed  for  clothes  stor- 

aterials  in  use  to-  of  this  kind.  age  seems  on  the  verge  of  staging 

ether  by  methods  As  to  architectural  style,  six  are  a  complete  disappearance,  so  com- 
of  today’s  experi-  modern,  seven  traditional,  two  a  plete  are  the  wardrobes,  built-in 


Highlights  of  the  Town  of  Tomorrow 


Living  room  of  the 
18th  Century  Classic 
Fire  Safe  Home,  de¬ 
signed  by  Perry  M. 
Duncan,  sponsored  by 
the  Home  Insurance 
Company,  decorated 
by  James  McCulch- 
eon.  Color  scheme  of 
the  room  is  white, 
rose  and  deep  green. 
Architectural  swags 
dramatize  the  French 
painting  over  the 
stylized,  mantle-less 
fireplace.  Note  built- 
in  lighting. 
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$5,000  and  $10,000. 
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dressing  tables  and  shelves.  But  a 
saving  feature  appears  almost  im¬ 
mediately.  In  the  bedrooms  them¬ 
selves  the  space  previously  devoted 
to  storage  pieces  becomes  obviously 
ideal  for  sitting  and  lounging  pieces. 
The  desk  moves  into  the  bedroom 
very  definitely,  and  so  do  small 
bookcases — all  the  paraphernalia  of 
pleasant  privacy  for  which  there 
was  no  room  before.  And  the  wide 
open  expanses  of  the  downstairs 
floor  make  this  privacy  upstairs  all 
the  more  desirable. 

Another  attractive  development 
with  commercial  possibilities  is  the 
use  in  two  of  the  houses  of  small 
upstairs  living  rooms,  so  that  family 
activities  may  be  divided  on  junior 
and  senior  levels. 

Still  another  point  which  the  mer¬ 
chandiser  will  not  fail  to  note,  is  the 
emphasis  on  gardening  as  a  hobby. 
With  the  outdoors  moving  in  and 
the  indoors  moving  out,  this  seems 
very  natural.  One  of  the  houses  is 
practically  built  about  its  conserva¬ 
tory.  There  really  does  seem  to  be 
more  interest  in  gardening  lately — 
maybe  it’s  just  the  magnificent 
planting  at  the  Fair  itself  which  has 
brought  it  about — and  retailers  may 
take  stock  of  the  possibilities  in  sales 
of  gardening  and  conservatory 
equipment. 

Despite  the  efficiency  of  modern 
heating,  only  two  of  the  homes  are 
constructed  without  fireplaces — and 
these  are  the  minimum,  $3,500 
houses.  A  reminder  of  what  an  out¬ 
standing  modern  industrial  designer 
said,  when  tackled  on  this  subject 
of  fireplaces — “They’re  spiritually 
functional !”  And  spiritual  needs 
are  apparently  as  well  served  by  the 
“fake”  logs  or  coal  as  by  the  real 
thing,  which  is  nice  for  the  retailer 
to  know. 

Specific  notes  on  some  of  the 
houses  individually : 

House  No.  1.  “The  Double-Duty 
House”,  $5,000,  Modern :  A  feature 
of  one  of  the  bedrooms  is  a  care¬ 
fully  thought  out  “convenience  wall” 
containing  in-a-door  pressing  and 
cutting  boards  and  twin  mirrors  for 
the  use  of  the  home  dressmaker.  A 
typewriter  and  sewing  machine  are 
part  of  the  equipment  accommodated 
in  the  wall. 

House  No.  2.  “The  House  of 
Plywood”,  $4,500,  Modern:  A 
bench  is  built  in  under  the  curve  of 


the  windows  of  the  dining  alcove. 
Cupboards  and  bookcases  of  ply¬ 
wood  are  built  in.  The  living  room, 
which  is  eighteen  by  twenty  feet, 
can  be  extended  by  sliding  doors 
to  include  a  spacious  screened  porch. 

House  No.  2.  “The  Bride's 
Home”,  $6,000,  Modern :  This 
makes  a  feature  of  its  interior  flexi¬ 
bility.  A  living-dining  room  is  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  recreation  room  by 
a  transparent  glass  wall  which  ad¬ 
mits  light  to  the  living  room  in¬ 
terior.  A  folding  partition  which 
runs  on  a  ceiling  track  makes  it 
possible  to  sub-divide  the  recreation 
room  and  create  a  back  hallway  to 
screen  off  the  bedroom  entrances. 
The  small  entrance  hall  is  set  apart 
from  the  living  room  by  an  interior 
wall  of  glass  brick  which  serves  the 
double  purpose  of  protecting  and 
lighting  a  dining  ell.  An  all  glass 
corner  in  the  living  room  is  in  effect 
a  solarium,  where  ceiling  high  win¬ 
dows  are  brightened  by  exterior 
flower  plantings.  Windows  are  set 
high  on  the  front  wall  to  provide 
wall  space  for  furniture. 

This  house  is  interesting  also  for 
its  outside  lighting.  On  the  under 
side  of  the  eaves,  flush  lights  illumi¬ 
nate  the  planting  under  the  win¬ 
dows. 

House  No.  4.  “The  House  oj 
Glass”,  $35,000,  Modern :  Today 
this  is  a  luxury  dwelling.  Tomor¬ 
row,  it  may  be  an  average  Ameri¬ 
can  home.  Beginning  with  the  liv¬ 
ing  room  the  house  is  divided  into 
three  distinct  sections,  each  of 
which  can  be  merged  with  the  others 
by  opening  sliding  glass  doors. 
There  is  an  ornamental  garden  room 
in  the  center  of  the  house  where 
glass  walls  reach  to  the  ceiling  on 
three  sides.  The  third  division, 
where  privacy  is  assured  by  the  use 
of  an  obscure  glass  in  the  sliding 
doors,  is  the  dining  room.  An  up¬ 
stairs  lounge  has  sliding  glass  walls 
which  open  on  to  a  sun  deck.  In 
one  bedroom  there  is  a  flesh-tinted 
sliding  glass  panel  which  makes  it 
possible  to  ventilate  half  of  the  room 
for  sleeping  while  the  other  half  is 
kept  warm  for  dressing. 

House  No.  8.  “The  New  England 
Home”,  $10,000,  Traditional.  New- 
type  screens  are  used  here  which 
keep  out  insects  and  also  shade  the 
rooms  and  porch.  Visibility  is  not 


impaired  by  this  screen,  which,  like 
a  Venetian  blind,  cuts  the  sun’s  rays 
at  an  angle,  thereby  lowering  room 
temperature. 

House  No.  10.  “The  House  of 
Vistas”,  $15,000  Modern.  Designed 
to  answer  the  requirements  of  a  to¬ 
morrow  in  which  every  member  of 
the  family  will  have  more  leisure, 
this  house  discards  many  traditions 
as  to  room  arrangements  in  favor  of 
spaciousness.  There  is  a  sheltered, 
semi-circular  terrace  off  the  dining 
alcove  and  another  adjoining  the 
living  room.  The  living  room  is  two 
steps  lower  than  the  rest  of  the  main 
floor  rooms,  and  this  is  all  that 
divides  it  from  the  dining  alcove  and 
adjoining  terrace.  An  L-shaped 
twenty-four  by  seventeen-feet  room 
is  available  for  entertaining.  Off 
the  entrance  a  flexible  wall,  operated 
on  a  ceiling  track,  shuts  off  as  de¬ 
sired  a  multi-use  corner  which  can 
be  a  study  or  guest  room. 

House  No.  15.  “The  Triple-In¬ 
sulated  House”,  $9,000,  Tradi¬ 
tional.  This  house  includes  a  fully 
outfitted  workroom — again  designed 
to  serve  that  increased  leisure  which 
it  is  assumed  that  the  man  of  the 
house  will  spend  to  his  own  profit 
and  enjoyment  in  doing  his  own 
home  repairs.  It  suggests  again  the 
wide  commercial  field  opened  up  by 
hobbies  and  hobby  equipment. 

House  No.  19.  “The  Fire-Saje 
Home”,  $22,000,  Modern.  Built-in 
details  of  special  interest  are  a  wall- 
high  mirror  and  built-in  table  in  the 
entrance  hall.  A  double  glass  r(X)f 
in  the  garden  room,  a  glassed-over 
terrace,  furnishes  the  drip-proof 
construction  necessary  to  combine 
functions  of  green  house  and  out¬ 
door  living  room. 

House  No.  21.  “The  Motor 
Home”,  $17,000,  Modern.  Entrance 
to  this  house  is  through  the  tw'o-car 
garage,  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  a 
“motor  room”,  with  paper  on  the 
walls  and  quarry  tile  on  the  floors. 
The  fact  that  cars  “drip”  some  and 
the  entrance  might  frequently  have 
a  rather  unsightly  look  the  archi¬ 
tects  have  just  taken  in  their  stride, 
and  perhaps  the  housewife  of  the 
future  will  too.  The  garage  doors 
serve  as  decorative  panels  on  either 
side  of  the  entrance  door.  At  the 
back  of  the  motor  room  is  a  second 
“front  dtx)r”  set  in  glass  brick  walls. 
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Furniture  in  the  Glass  Center 
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The  dining  table  has  a  black  Carrara  glass  top  and  legs  of  flat  slabs  of  clear  plate  glass.  Chairs  have  barrel  seats  and 
backs  made  by  bending  a  piece  of  plate  glass  in  a  half  circle ;  the  whole  is  held  together  by  metal  bolts  and  the  seats  are  of 
colored  glass  fabric.  The  cream  colored,  basket  weave  drapery  is  also  of  glass  fabric.  In  the  living  room  the  card  table 
is  a  sheet  of  plate  glass  on  a  glass  cylinder,  chairs  are  of  bent  plate  glass,  the  wooden  piano  has  glass  legs.  Not  entirely 
visible  in  the  right  hand  comer  is  a  six  feet  square  bird  cage  with  glass  tubes  for  rungs. 
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Above  at  left  a  studio  designed  by  Josef  Frank  and 
exhibited  by  Svenskt  Tenn  of  Stockholm.  Notice  the 
convenient  and  interesting  shape  of  the  writing  table. 


Above  at  right,  a  living  room  interior  designed  by 
Axel  Larsson  and  exhibited  by  Svenska  Mohelfabri- 
kerna  of  Bodafors.  The  lamp  at  right  fastens  to  the 
wall,  the  other  is  attached  to  chair  bark.  Lighting 
fixtures  are  by  Bohlmarks. 

At  left,  a  living  room  interior  designed  and  exhibited 
by  Carl  Malmsten  of  Stockholm. 


c*: 


Swedish  Pavilion 

The  room  interiors  on  exhibit  in 
the  Swedish  Pavilion  serve  to  re¬ 
mind  the  visitor  that  the  denatured 
and  monotonous  versions  of  Swe¬ 
dish  Modern  furniture  which  have 
hit  the  tobogfjan  so  quickly  in  the 
United  States  are  not  particularly 
representative  of  the  living  and 
constantly  changing  homefurnish- 
ings  arts  of  Sweden.  The  reason 
does  not  escape  the  visitor  either — 
in  that  country  the  designer  is  not 
anonymous,  he  is  an  individual 
whose  cooperation  with  industry  is 
complete  and  recognized  as  impor¬ 
tant.  In  Sweden  there  is  a  state- 
aided  Society  of  .\rts  and  Crafts 
which  not  only  works  constantly  to 
raise  the  artistic  level  of  industrial 
products  but  also  carries  on  a  cam¬ 
paign  to  improve  public  taste  and 
decorative  standards.  The  artist 
works  with  mass  production  in 
mind ;  and  even  the  gulf  between 
handicraft  and  industry  has  been 
bridged,  the  one  contributing  to  the 
other.  To  cap  the  climax  there  are 
government  homefurnishing  loans 
to  young  couples  about  to  be  mar¬ 
ried  and  the  Society  of  Arts  and 
Crafts  is  on  the  way  to  becoming 
a  national  homefurnishings  advisor 
to  the  jieople  who  receive  this  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance.  Furniture  design¬ 
ers  are  not  working  against  an 
apathetic  public  nor  an  over-cauti¬ 
ous  industry:  neither  do  they  find 
it  unprofitable  or  uninteresting  to 
work  with  the  low-income  home  in 
mind.  It  is  clear  too  that  this  fur¬ 
niture  is  designed  as  background 
for  a  lively  collection  of  ceramics, 
bright  fabrics  and  many  homely  little 
items  which  in  the  average  Ameri¬ 
can  home  are  likely  to  be  stored  out 
of  sight — in  short,  Swedish  Modern 
is  for  Swedish  life  in  Swedish 
homes. 

Chatham's  Exhibit 

'I'he  Chatham  Blanket  Shop  set  up 
in  the  Consumers’  Building  at  the 
Xew  \ork  World’s  Fair  should 
provide  inspiration  for  any  domes¬ 
tics  department  that  may  have  sup¬ 
posed  its  space  was  too  limited  for 
anything  attractive  in  the  way  of  a 
sjjecial  shop.  The  Chatham  display, 
illustrated  on  this  page,  is  entered 
through  a  free-standing  doorway. 
The  door  frame  is  indirectly  lighted 
behind  frosted  glass  on  which  white 
plaster  baroque  scrolls  are  mounted. 


Suggestion  for  an  individual  blanket  shop — Chatham’s  spare  at 
the  Fair,  full  of  display  ideas. 


The  doors  are  upholstered  in  tufted 
purple  satin.  W’ithin  the  shop  there 
are  five  shadow  box  displays,  set 
into  the  wall  behind  large  white 
barotjue  picture  frames  which  ap- 
jtear  to  be  hung  by  puqile  velvet 
ribbons  against  tbe  dusty-pink  and 
white  striped  wall  paper.  The 
shadow  box  display  illustrated  on 
this  page  has  “luxury — for  the 
bride’’  as  its  theme,  with  the  Cha¬ 
tham  Bride’s  Box  appearing  through 
circles  made  by  a  huge  wedding  ring 
and  engagement  ring.  Two  other 
s])aces  hold  the  space-saving  new 
display  case  set-ups  designed  by 
Cbatbam,  with  four  storage  drawers 
under  the  frame.  The  case  itself 
contains  two  blankets  and  a  swatch- 
ed  catalog;  tbe  convenient  storage 
space  enables  tbe  salesperson  to 
reach  a  retjuired  color  quickly  after 
the  customer  has  selected  it  from 
the  catalog.  The  remaining  two 


Shadow-box  technique,  eye-catching 
and  space-saving. 


shadow  lx)xes  feature  comfort  and 
color  respectively,  the  color  display 
showing  bedroom  schemes  in  minia¬ 
ture  with  the  blanket  colors  as  basis. 

Talking  Rooms 

HE  vogue  for  miniatures  in  dis¬ 
play  is  illustrated  in  a  novel  way 
by  a  new  series  of  “talking  rooms’’ 
just  oix*ned  at  Pedac,  House  of 
Homes,  in  Rockefeller  Center.  The 
“talking  nxjms’’  are  designed  to 
illustrate  new  color  harmonies  for 
home  interiors.  To  make  the  rooms 
speak,  visitors  simply  drop  a  slug 
in  a  slot  adjoining  the  room  whose 
color  liarmony  they  wish  to  liear 
described. 

The  miniatures  are  one-eighth  ac¬ 
tual  size,  the  rooms  27  by  36  inches 
in  size.  Enzo  Yocca,  architect  and 
artist  of  the  South  Salem  Studios, 
directed  the  nice  work  of  making 
them,  which  was  carried  out  by 
twelve  people,  including  a  sculjitor, 
electrician,  jeweller,  housewife,  car¬ 
penter  and  business  woman. 

The  exhibit  was  arranged  by  \'ir- 
ginia  Hamill.  The  color  scheme  in 
each  tiny  room  takes  its  cue  from 
the  Alexander  Smith  carpet.  Rust, 
green,  tan,  wine  and  blue  are  rep¬ 
resented  ;  and  blended  with  each 
basic  hue  are  seven  or  eight  related 
shades  for  upholstery,  draperies, 
slip  covers,  walls  and  accessories. 

Oil  paintings  and  watercolors  by 
Charles  Bateman  range  in  size  from 
a  postage  stamp  to  a  playing  card. 
Ash  trays,  cigarette  boxes,  bowls 
and  vases  no  bigger  than  a  thumb¬ 
nail  were  handturned  from  brass. 
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silver  and  catalin. 

Early  American,  18th  century, 
Victorian.  Swedish  modern  and 
American  iiKKlern  styles  are  repre¬ 
sented.  In  the  \'ictorian  room  are  a 
five-inch  hi{»h  piano,  hand-i)ainted 
wallpa|)er,  lyre-hack  chairs  and 
lainpstands  with  glass  i)endants  of 
pinhead  size.  The  blue  and  yellow 
Swedish  room  faces  into  a  conserva¬ 
tory  overlooking  a  seascajK*.  He- 
tween  the  double  clear  glass  walls 
of  this  conservatory  grow'  i)otted 
plants  of  steel  wool,  painted  weeds 
and  lR*ads.  In  the  rust  .American 
modern  room,  circular  maps  are 
sunk  into  the  wall,  and  nearby 
.stands  a  two-inch  globe  made  from 
a  rul)l)er  hall  painted  with  a  map  of 
the  world. 

.Aside  from  the  apjx'al  of  novelty, 
miniatures  of  model  rooms  have 
several  advantages.  S])ace-saving  is 
obviously  one  of  them ;  another  is 
that  a  color  scheme  can  he  taken  in 
almost  at  a  glance.  Disadvantages 
are  the  exjxnse,  and.  as  with  tele¬ 
vision  demonstrations  in  their  pres¬ 
ent  stage,  the  hunching  and  stalling 
of  traffic  in  a  restricted  space. 

Carp*t  Trad*  Practices 


k 

\  4 
\ 


Herbert  Gutterson 

Concerning  the  voluntary  fair 
trade  ])ractice  ccxle  printed  on  this 
page.  Herl)ert  Gutterson.  President 
of  the  Institute  of  Caqxt  Manufac¬ 
turers  of  ,\merica.  Inc.,  said  in  an 
interview : 

“The  main  reasons  for  adoption 
nf  the  trade  practices  code  are  that 
the  integrity  of  our  fabrics  may  he 
further  ])rotected  brjth  among  the 
manufacturers  of  carpets  and  rugs 
and  for  those  who  are  buying  and 


Voluntary  Fair  Trade  Practices  in  Relation  to 
The  Marketing  of  Pile  Floor  Coverings 

^^HKSK  practices  as  to  proper  information  and  descrijrtions  in  the  mar- 
keting  of  pile  floor  coverings,  were  codified  and  adopted  by  the  mem- 
l)ers  of  the  Institute  of  Carjiet  Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc.  alx)Ut  two 
months  ago.  Recommended  to  the  Pile  Floor  Covering  industry  in  general, 
"in  (trder  to  foster  and  promote  fair  competitive  conditions  and  to  protect 
the  purchaser  and  consumer  Ixjth  in  the  intere.st  of  the  industry  and  the 
general  public,”  they  have  now  Ixen  accepted  by  the  entire  industry.  By 
July  1st  the  output  of  the  entire  word  flocjr  covering  industry  will  carry 
laljels  in  accordance  with  these  agreed-upon  practices.  These  are  not 
Federal  Trade  Commission  ridings. 


A.  Definition  of  term  “Wool” 

(1)  The  term  "wool”  when  used 
in  connection  with  manufactured  pile 
fl(K)r  coverings  of  which  it  is  a  com¬ 
ponent  material,  shall  be  held  to  in¬ 
clude  wool  or  hair  of  the  sheep,  or 
goat,  or  other  like  animals,  whether 
manufactured  by  the  woolen,  worsted 
or  any  other  process. 

(2)  The  term  “wcx)l”  shall  also  be 
held  not  to  include  any  hair  or  fiber 
which  has  been  reclaimed  from  any 
woven,  knitted,  felted  or  otherwise 
manufactured  fabric. 

B.  When  the  face  or  pile  is  entirely 
of  one  fiber 

(1)  In  the  case  where  the  pile  or 
face  of  the  floor  covering  is  composed 
entirely  of  wt)ol  fiber  or  entirely  of 
any  t)ther  one  fiber,  full  disclosure 
shall  be  made  and  it  is  unfair  practice 
to  conceal,  or  fail  or  refuse  to  make, 
such  disclosure. 

Such  disclosure,  pursuant  to  this 
practice,  shall  l>e  made  by  accurately 
designating  by  means  of  stamping, 
tagging,  labeling,  or  other  means  of 
identification,  that  the  pile  or  face  is 
of  such  a  filwr. 

C.  When  the  fare  or  pile  is  of  more 
than  one  fiber 

(1)  In  the  case  where  the  pile  or 
face  of  the  floor  covering  is  composed 
not  entirely,  for  instance,  of  wool  or 
any  other  one  fiber,  but  of  more  than 
one  or  a  mixture  of  filxrs,  full  dis¬ 
closure  of  each  and  all  such  fibers  shall 
be  made,  and  it  is  unfair  practice  to 
conceal,  or  fail  or  refuse  to  make  such 
disclosures  of  the  presence  of  anv  con¬ 
stituent  of  the  pile  or  face  of  such 
product. 

Such  disclosure  of  the  filler  content 
of  the  face  or  pile,  pursuant  to  this 
practice,  shall  be  made  bv  accurately 
designating  and  naming,  by  means  of 
stamping,  tagging,  labeling,  or  other 
means  of  identification,  each  constitu¬ 
ent  filler  thereof,  in  the  order  of  its 
predominance  by  weight,  if  its  per¬ 
centage  of  weight  is  5  jiercent  or  more 
of  the  total  fiber  weight  in  the  face  or 
pile,  beginning  with  the  largest  single 


constituent  fiber ;  such  as,  for  example 
"A,  (fiber  name)  B,  (filler  name)  C, 
(fiber  name)”.  In  setting  forth  a  dis¬ 
closure  of  the  names  of  any  such  mix¬ 
ture  of  two  or  more  fibers  in  the  face 
or  pile,  the  respective  name  of  any 
such  fiber  shall  not  be  set  forth  in 
type  or  manner  so  disproportionately 
enlarged,  emphasized  or  conspicuously 
placed  as  thereby  to  have  the  capacity, 
tendency  or  effect  of  misleading  or 
deceiving  purchasers  or  the  consuming 
public  in  rcsjiect  to  the  proportion  or 
effective  character  of  any  such  fiber 
as  is  in  the  face  or  pile. 

D.  Sizes  and  Dimensions 

(1)  Wliere  a  carpet  or  rug  at  the 
time  of  shipment  by  a  manufacturer 
has  a  variation  in  dimensions  in  its 
finished  manufactured  state,  as  meas¬ 
ured  under  standard  atmospheric  con¬ 
ditions,  which  exceeds  2Vi  percent  of 
the  stated  average  width  or  exceeds 
3  percent  of  the  stated  average  length, 
the  limiting  phrase  “approximately” 
shall  be  used  on  stamps,  tags,  labels, 
or  other  means  of  identification  in 
connection  with  the  stated  dimensions. 

The  practice  by  pr<iducers,  manufac¬ 
turers,  and  distributors,  of  furnishing 
and  disseminating  through  stamps, 
tags,  labels,  or  other  means  of  identi¬ 
fication,  accurate  statements  as  to  the 
actual  size  of  rugs  or  carpets  is  ap¬ 
proved  and  recommended. 

EL  Disclosure  of  proper  methods  of 
maintenance  and  care 

( 1 )  The  practice  by  producers, 
manufacturers  and  distributors  of  fur- 
ishing  and  disseminating  through  tags, 
laliels,  advertisements,  or  other  pub¬ 
licity,  accurate  information  as  to  the 
proper  treatment,  care  and  cleaning, 
of  pile  floor  coverings,  is  approved  and 
recommended  as  a  desirable  practice 
to  follow  in  the  interest  of  enabling 
consumers  to  obtain  and  enjoy  full 
benefit  of  the  (|ualitics  and  service  of 
such  products. 

F.  Effective  Date 

(1)  The.se  practices  are  to  become 
effective  on  merchandise  manufactured 
on  and  after  July  1,  1939. 


using  our  product.  Individual 
manufacturers  for  years  in  the 
United  States  have  been  designat¬ 
ing,  for  instance,  the  wool  in  the 
pile  or  face  of  their  fabrics  by  a 
marking  practice.  These  marking 


jtrinciples  now  adopted  are  an  effort 
to  make  certain  and  universal  among 
ourselves,  a  continuation  of  these 
practices,  together  with  further  defi¬ 
nite  stipulations  which  will  cover 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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Inadequate  Advertising  Seen  cis  Primary 
Cause  of  Appliance  Slump 


The  5-billion-dollar-a-year  appli¬ 
ance  industry  suffered  something 
of  a  setback  in  1938.  Among 
the  various  reasons  ascribed  by  out¬ 
standing  stores  of  the  country  is  in¬ 
adequacy  of  manufacturers’  adver¬ 
tising.  Those  retailers  feel  that  much 
of  such  advertising  is  defective  am¬ 
munition,  badly  aimed  and  insuffi¬ 
cient  in  quantity.  We  here  present 
their  views  in  the  matter. 

Our  questions  concerned  manu- 
facturer-sjxtnsored  newspaper  and 
periodical  advertising  and  booklets 
and  leaflets  as  well.  Most  stores  in 
their  replies  asserted  that  manufac¬ 
turers  should  sjiend  more  money  in 
local  newspapers.  Manufacturers’ 
efforts  gained  approval  in  only  a  few 
quarters.  Thus  Chicago:  “They  are 
doing  a  very  good  job.’’  .  .  .  Bu  ffalo : 
“Very  satisfactory.’’  .  .  .  Boston : 
“Copy  generally  good.’’  .  .  .  Minne¬ 
apolis  :  “Good  in  the  lines  we  carry.’’ 

Then  came  a  wealth  of  protests, 
of  which  the  following  quotations  are 
representative :  Pittsburgh  :  “Spend 
less  money  on  national  advertising, 
more  on  cooperative  local  advertis¬ 
ing.”  . . .  Atlanta :  “Local  newspaper 
advertising  would  be  less  expensive, 
more  effective  than  so  much  periodi¬ 
cal  copy  .  .  .  We  get  insufficient  leaf¬ 
lets  from  distributors  because  we  re¬ 


fuse  to  buy  advertising  material  that 
we  think  we  should  get  gratis.”  .  .  . 
Des  Moines,  la.:  “Manufacturers 
should  make  their  copy  appear  more 
like  advertising  done  by  the  store  it¬ 
self,  rather  than  the  national  copy 
they  usually  run,  which  is  too 
crammed  full  of  advertising.”  .  .  . 
The  last  thought  was  echoed  by  a 
big  store  in  Rochester,  N.  Y. :  “Ad¬ 
vertising  should  be  more  in  keeping 
with  the  type  used  in  department 
stores,  rather  than  the  agency.”  .  .  . 
Re-echoed  from  across  the  continent 
by  a  department  store  in  Berkeley, 
Cal. :  “Prepared  cuts  and  copy  should 
not  he  used.  Manufacturers  supply 
cuts  in  all  sizes  for  each  piece  of 
merchandise  and  permit  copy  to  he 
more  localized.”  .  .  .  Phrased  in 
slightly  different  fashion  by  Youngs- 
tou'n,  O. :  “More  advertising  should 
go  to  local  papers.  Copy  could  he 
varied  by  retailer,  if  agency  per¬ 
mits.” 

Appraisal  of  Ads 

Two  criticisms  that  are  quoted  in 
more  detail.  The  first  from  Oakland. 
Cal. :  “Generally  advertising  mats 
are  very  ix)or.  Not  distinctive  either. 
Cuts  of  merchandise  very  small  and 
features  hard  to  see ;  too  much  art 
work.  Good  cuts  usually  are  the 


work  of  a  store’s  own  advertising 
office.  Actual  photos  occupying  good 
part  of  the  ad  would  be  good.  Leaf¬ 
lets  usually  good,  but  many  have  too 
much  copy.”  The  second  is  from 
Mount  Clemens,  Mich.:  “In  their 
leaflets  as  well  as  national  advertis¬ 
ing,  manufacturers  aim  to  capture 
the  enthusiasm  of  distributor  and 
retailer,  instead  of  the  consumer’s.” 

That  last  line  is  reiterated  almost 
exactly  by  a  department  store  in 
Springfield,  Mass. :  “Manufacturers’ 
ads  show  them  as  too  anxious  to  sell 
their  line  to  dealers  through  adver¬ 
tising  which  should  be  directed  only 
at  the  ultimate  consumer.”  In  con¬ 
clusion,  two  quotes  about  mail  order 
merchandise.  Netv  Orleans:  “Spend 
more  money  over  good  dealers’ 
names  and  get  the  benefit  of  their 
contract  rate.  Don’t  remember  ever 
having  seen  a  mail  order  house  lx)x 
advertised  in  a  magazine.  As  to  leaf¬ 
lets,  O.K.  but  too  high-priced.”  .  . . 
Sioux  City,  la. :  “Think  manufac¬ 
turers’  advertising  overdone  and 
adds  too  much  to  the  cost  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  mail  order  lines.” 

Th*  Industry's  No.  1  Nuod 

Ineffective  advertising  by  manu¬ 
facturers  is  only  one  of  many  rea¬ 
sons  assigned  by  appliance  retailers 
for  the  Decline  of  1938.  There  are 
numerous  other  aspects  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  policies  which  the  stores 
feel  should  he  corrected  if  the  sale 
of  appliances  is  to  he  regarded  as 
an  attractive  enterprise.  .  .  .  You 
don’t  expect  workers  to  advocate 
longer  hours  and  lower  pay,  or  Babe 
Ruth  and  di  Maggio  to  deprecate  the 
livelier  hall — or  landlords  to  grumble 
that  the  whole  trouble  is  that  taxes 
are  too  low,  or  schoolboys  to  whine 
that  lolli]X)ps  are  too  large  and  their 
homework  too  easy.  So  when  you 
ask  retailers — as  does  T he  Bulletin 
— what  should  he  done  to  put  appli¬ 
ance  retailing  on  a  paying  basis,  it 
is  to  he  expected  that  many  answers 
will  advocate  changes  which  bear  re¬ 
semblance  to  a  sick  man’s  insistence 
that  he’d  be  sound  as  a  roach  if  the 
doctor  would  only  give  him  enough 
caviar  and  champagne,  foie  gras  and 
truffles. 

It  is  worth  remarking  that  this 
allusion  to  the  “sick  man”  is  not  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  general  health  of  the 
department  stores  with  which  we  are 
in  touch.  They  are  for  the  most  part 
sturdy  as  oaks  and  have  through  the 
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Appliance  Sales  Decline  38%, 

Says  Government  Authority 

CREAKING  at  the  sixth  annual  convention  of  the  Credit  Man- 
agement  Division  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa* 
tion,  in  Cleveland  a  few  weeks  ago,  Malcolm  L.  Merriam,  Chief 
of  the  Credit  Analysis  Unit,  Marketing  Research  Division,  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  analyzed  the  relation  of 
department  store  collections  to  national  income.  He  said  in 
part:  "Total  1938  dollar  sales  of  224  reporting  department 
stores  declined  almost  8%,  and  no  group  of  stores  classified 
by  size  or  geographic  area  showed  a  gain  in  sales  above  1937. 
As  department  store  sales,  which  include  an  extensive  range 
of  products,  declined  less  than  8%,  whereas  total  retail  sales 
in  all  trades  declined  more  than  11%,  there  must  have  been 
some  other  group  of  factors  in  the  total  retail  picture  which 
exerted  a  stronger  depressing  influence.  These  factors  can  be 
located  in  the  area  represented  by  sales  of  consumers'  durable 
goods,  such  as  furniture,  automobiles,  and  household  appliances." 
Stating  that  the  reported  furniture  decline  was  16%,  while 
automobile  sales  had  fallen  off  28%,  Mr.  Merriam  continued: 

"Figures  of  reporting  household  appliance  stores  indicate 
a  decline  in  total  sales  of  38%  from  1937.  This  extreme  decline 
was  almost  entirely  influenced  by  a  3970  reduction  in  install* 
ment  volume,  sales  on  that  type  of  payment  representing  more 
than  2/3  of  the  total  sales  of  the  reporting  stores  in  1938. 
Although  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  absolute  proof,  the  drastic 
declines  in  automobile  and  appliance  sales  are  probably  trace- 
ble  in  some  measure  to  an  unwise  use  of  consumer  credit.  The 
records  show  that  in  1936  and  1937  consumers  made  extensive 
use  of  the  credit  inducements  devised  to  increase  sales  of 
appliances  and  automobiles.  Having  satisfied  their  wants  and 
in  some  cases  having  reached  the  maximum  credit  limit,  con¬ 
sumers  continued  to  use  these  products  in  1938  without  facing 
the  necessity  of  replacement." 

years  weathered  many  a  gale;  it’s 
simply  that  few  of  those  stores  are 
satisfied  that  the  health  of  their  ap- 
I^iance  departments  is  what  it  might 
be.  At  any  rate  let’s  consider  what 
retailers  regard  as  the  No.  1  crying 
need  of  the  appliance  industry.  Let’s 
examine  some  of  the  varied  answers 
that  come  to  us  from  department 
stores  of  every  sort  in  cities  of  every 
size,  some  of  them  3000  miles  re¬ 
moved  from  the  others.  All  are  hand¬ 
picked  for  purposes  of  analysis  but 
they  have  no  characteristics  in  com¬ 
mon  except  that  each  is  a  “leading” 
store,  which  reason  alone  suffices  to 
make  its  opinions  worthy  of  con¬ 
sideration. 

With  skillful  succinctness,  a  series 
of  proposals  is  set  down  for  us  by 
the  president  of  a  Michigan  depart¬ 
ment  store  not  too  large  (volume 
about  2  million)  to  permit  him  to 
keep  closely  in  touch  with  the  opera¬ 


tions  of  his  appliance  department. 
He  says:  “First,  let  the  manufactur¬ 
er  offer  a  wider  spread  between  cost 
to  dealer  and  advertised  delivered 
price.  Second,  choose  carefully  his 
distributing  outlets,  keeping  away 
from  irresponsible  and  unethical 
dealers.  Third,  enter  more  freely 
into  cooperative  local  advertising 
with  the  dealer  and  spend  less  on 
large  posters,  trick  display  gadgets, 
etc.  which  can  rarely  be  used  in  de¬ 
partment  stores.  Fourth,  offer  more 
aid  in  sales  training  among  the  deal¬ 
er’s  salespeople.  Fifth,  brush  away 
the  fuzz  which  has  grown  on  the 
whole  major  appliance  field.  Substi¬ 
tute  for  exaggerated  statements,  and 
oftentimes  downright  ridiculous  al¬ 
lowances  and  terms,  a  definite  aim 
to  sell  appliances  on  the  basis  of  their 
worth  and  what  they  will  do  for  the 
home.” 


Without  any  endeavor  to  educe 
support  for  that  Michigan  store¬ 
keeper’s  credo,  we  shall  devote  this 
paragraph  to  random  quotations 
from  opinions  regarding  what  the 
manufacturer  should  do,  kindly  set 
down  for  The  Bulletin  by  depart¬ 
ment  store  executives  in  many  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country,  Y oungstmvn, 
O. :  “Shorten  channels  of  distribu¬ 
tion.  Allot  larger  portion  of  adver¬ 
tising  to  local  newspapers  over  deal¬ 
er’s  signature.”  .  .  .  Los  Angeles'. 
“Greater  margin  of  gross  profit,  per¬ 
mitting  attractive  trade-in  allowance 
for  replacement  of  old  equipment.” 

.  .  .  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.:  “Enough 
of  a  markup  to  allow  dealer  to  do  the 
kind  of  a  promotional  and  sales  job 
manufacturer  wants  him  to  do.”  .  .  . 
Boston :  “Less  high  pressure  promo¬ 
tional  policies  and  pass  savings  on 
to  the  retailer.  Better  selection  of 
retail  outlets  with  less  cut-price  com¬ 
petition.  Manufacturers  in  meeting 
Mail  Order  competition  shouldn’t 
take  it  out  of  retailer’s  gross  margin ; 
let  them  instead  adjust  their  own 
accounting  methotls  as  they  suggest 
'ioe  do.”  .  .  .  San  Francisco :  “Price 
maintenance.  Limited  and  select  dis¬ 
tribution.  Better  discounts  to  depart¬ 
ment  .stores.  All  sales  through  lx>na 
fide  dealers.”  . . .  Pittsburgh  :  “More 
markup.  Strict  adherence  to  list 
price.  Less  money  on  national  ad¬ 
vertising,  more  on  cooperative  ad¬ 
vertising  with  department  stores.” 

.  .  .  Omaha-.  “Establish  a  definite  re¬ 
tail  price  above  cost,  allowing  stores 
a  legitimate  profit  of  at  least  40% 
exclusive  of  trade-ins.”  .  .  .  Boise, 
Idaho:  “Some  provision  for  trade- 
ins,  longer  discounts,  promotion  dis¬ 
counts,  control  of  unit  sales  to  deal¬ 
ers  by  distributors  so  that  excessive 
markdowns  and  losses  will  be  less¬ 
ened.” 

That  there  should  be  fewer  models 
is  the  assertion  of  many  stores — and 
there  are  many,  too,  who  would  deal 
directly  with  the  manufacturer  by 
eliminating  the  distributor.  There 
is  almost  complete  unanimity  among 
retailers  regarding  the  alleged  sur¬ 
plusage  of  dealers.  Buflfalo — where 
a  total  of  361  dealers  is  reported — 
Boston,  Atlanta.  St.  Louis,  San 
Francisco  join  with  other  cities  in 
advocating  “fewer  dealers,”  “bona 
fide  dealers  only,”  “real  dealers 
only,”  “fewer  bootleggers.”  But 
consideration  of  such  topics  must  be 
deferred  until  next  month. 
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Consumer-Kibitzer  Speaks  on  Appliance 
Advertising 


TN  the  course  of  an  interview  re- 
ported  at  some  length  elsewhere 
in  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin, 
Chairman  Samuel  Reyburn  of 
the  Associated  Dry  Goods  Corpora¬ 
tion  protested  gtwd-naturedly,  as  he 
did  to  this  same  reporter  some  years 
ago,  that  “People  are  not  accustomed 
to  telling  a  hanker  or  a  lawyer  how 
to  conduct  his  business,  hut  nearly 
everyone  feels  comjietent  to  inform 
the  retailer  alM)ut  what’s  wrong  with 
his  methcxls  of  storekeeping.'’  Simi¬ 
larly  nearly  every  man,  woman  and 
child  ap]>arcntly  has  ideas  on  what 
constitutes  good  advertising,  wheth¬ 
er  the  merchandise  he  a  refrigerator, 
a  stick  of  chewing  gum.  or  a  bond 
issue.  .And  why  shouldn’t  they? — 
presuming  we  accept  as  logical 
Socrates’  assertion,  “Not  the  cook 
hut  his  customer  is  the  best  judge 
of  a  meal’s  excellence.” 

At  any  rate,  the  high  imjxirtance 
of  advertising  is  un(|uestionable.  In¬ 
deed,  as  we  have  suggested,  many 
retailers  of  apidiances  ascribe  the 
1938  slump  in  apidiance  sales  jiri- 
marily  to  inadequate  advertising.  In 
theFebruary  issue  of  T he  Bulletin, 

3  pages  of  this  appliance  section  were 
given  to  publishing  a  conden.sed  ver¬ 
sion  of  “Getting  the  Real  Sales  Story 
into  the  Ads,”  an  extraordinary  illus¬ 
trated  analysis  of  major  ap])liance 
selling  presented  a  few  weeks  jire- 
vious  at  <^he  annual  NRDGA  con¬ 
vention  by  J.  Mclver,  who  though 
now  an  executive  of  the  Maxon,  Inc. 
advertising  agency,  continues  his 
long  association  with  General  Elec¬ 
tric  interests. 

Mr.  Mclver’s  .sapient  and  stirring 
speech,  since  reprinted  in  various 
publications,  gave  the  manufactur¬ 
er’s  view  of  how  appliance  retailers 
advertise.  In  this  current  chapter 
on  appliance  .selling  (Pages  30  and 
31)  are  given  retailers’  appraisals  of 
advertising  originating  with  manu¬ 
facturers.  The  third  angle  of  the 
dramatic-commercial  triangle  is  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  consumer.  That  the 
consumer,  after  all  these  years,  is 
about  to  lie  given  the  recognition 
which  is  his  due,  becomes  more  ap¬ 
parent  daily.  What  he  thinks  alxait 
appliance  advertising  by  manufac¬ 
turer  and  retailer  follows  immedi¬ 
ately,  in  space  which  we  customarily 


set  aside  for  a  forum  of  manufac¬ 
turers  : 

“Because  you’re  omitting  my  name 
as  requested,  jierhaps  I  ought  to  use 
this  first  jiaragrajih  to  identify  my¬ 
self — ter.sely.  I’m  not  an  advertis¬ 
ing  man.  But  I  touched  the  tar  of 
that  stick,  first  by  attending  cour.ses 
at  Columbia  Uiiiver.sity  on  llie  Psy¬ 
chology  of  .Advertising,  during  ado¬ 
lescence  25  years  ago.  Tf)day  the 
world  is  knee-deep  in  such  cour.ses. 
but  at  that  time  they  were  a  decided 
novelty.  Then  I  .sojourned  briefly 
at  an  advertising  agency  of  5  iieople, 
one  of  whom  was  Helen  Woodward, 
whose  genius  had  already  been  recog¬ 
nized.  Thence  1  went  to  the  editorial 
and  advertising  departments  of  vari¬ 
ous  chains  of  newsjiajiers.  then  to 
selling  and  Eurojiean  rejiresentation 
for  various  deiiartment  and  chain 
stores.  But  all  that’s  history.  Today 
T  have  nothing  to  do  with  adv'ertis- 
ing  e.xcept  as  a  kibitzer.  I’ve  gone 
back  to  my  original  status.  I’ve  re¬ 
verted  to  type  and.  like  every  other 
animate  object  on  this  earth.  I’m 
primarily  a  consumer. 

“I’ll  not  waste  my  space  or  yours 
with  bolding  up  to  ridicule  numerous 
horrible  exam])les  of  aiqiliance  ad¬ 
vertising.  That  would  be  child’s-play 
and  a  bore.  Instead  I’ll  allude  only 
to  the  best  piece  of  apiiliance  adver¬ 
tising  I’ve  seen  lately.  Impartially 
I’ll  summarize  its  virtues  and  then 
I'll  jioint  out  its  faults — because  they 
epitomise  deficiencies  common  to  ap¬ 
pliance  advertising  generally — short¬ 
comings  which  can  be  corrected  at 
no  expense  whatsoever  except  for 
the  burning  of  a  little  midnight  oil. 
W'^hat  I  have  to  say  should  be  of 
value  to  your  readers  liecause  you 
report  retailers  are  for  the  most  part 
dissatisfied  with  appliance  manufac¬ 
turers’  ads  in  newspapers  and  peri¬ 
odicals.  Xor  are  half  of  them  pleased 
with  the  ‘throw-away’  leaflets  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  manufacturer.  ‘Many 
of  them  are  next  to  worthless  and 
anyway  manufacturers  are  .so  stingy 
in  distributing  them !’  Which,  in 
jiassing,  is  like  the  summer-resort 
patron  who  complains.  ‘The  food  is 
simply  poisonous.  I  can’t  eat  it,  and 
anyway  they  give  such  small  por¬ 
tions!’ 

“That’s  mv  lead,  now  here’s  mv 


story.  I  own  what  I  agree  with 
millions  in  thinking  is  the  liest  little 
vacuum  cleaner  on  the  market.  I’ll 
refer  to  it  as  the  Dusteater.  I  paid 
$80  for  it.  Cash.  I’ve  just  lieen  read¬ 
ing,  for  the  fir.st  time,  the  32-page 
Dusteater  Ixxiklet.  It  has  those  prim¬ 
ary  virtues,  clarity,  simplicity,  brevi¬ 
ty.  It  eschews  the  u.se  of  technical 
phrases  and  baby-talk.  A’ou  know 
what  I  mean.  It  omits  all  the  baloney 
alK)ut  ‘Bologna  Steel-Coil  Springs 
garnished  with  Uni-Piece,  arc-weld¬ 
ed  for  strength.  Famed  Floating 
Power  engine  nifuintings.  ])ermitting 
Tru-Steady  .steering  with  Slippo- 
.Slido  Ice  Cu1m)s  while  you  recline  on 
Cusho-way  Rubberfloy  cushions  in 
complementary  iiastel  nuances  of 
Mamarine  Blue.’ 

“Nope,  none  of  that  sort  of  talk 
defaces  the  Dusteater  brochure.  Nor 
do  its  publishers  descend  to  that 
phony  scare  copy  which  is  .still  too 
prevalent.  Nothing  about :  Are  You 
Mother  or  Monster?  .  .  .  followed  by 
a  black  and  crimson  cross-section  of 
a  coal-miner’s  lung  and  the  assur¬ 
ance  that  ‘Scientists’  surveys  prove 
rugs  gather  dust  and  that  rug-beat¬ 
ers  can’t  refrain  from  coughing.  Only 
God’s  gift  to  humanity,  the  Imperial 
Dusteater  in  the  new  double-distilled 
model,  complete  with  Triplex-plated 
chromium  shin-guards,  can  adequate¬ 
ly  safeguard  your  family’s  health 
from  helpless  infancy  to  feeble 
senility.’ 

Dusteoter's  Swell  Clientele 

“So  far  so  good,  for  the  Dusteater 
booklet  avoids  all  those  pitfalls,  all 
those  insults  to  the  reader’s  intelli¬ 
gence.  Before  pointing  out  how  the 
handbook  to  my  mind  stumbles  and 
sprawls,  a  word  as  to  the  2  liest  pages 
of  all  its  32.  That’s  a  center  spread 
which  in  long  columns  of  6-point  type 
lists  some  of  Dusteater’s  swellest 
patrons.  Art  work:  coats  of  arms 
of  the  Pope,  the  President  of  U.  S.. 
several  European  monarchs.  Excel¬ 
lent  prestige  copy,  for  the  classified 
tabulation  starts  with  the  names  of 
the  Pope,  the  White  House.  King  of 
England,  other  kings,  front-rank 
jirinces  and  princesses,  dukes,  etc. 
It  continues  with  Parliament.  West¬ 
minster  Abliey,  Harvard,  Johns 
Hopkins,  Radio  City  Music  Hall, 
Hotel  Plaza.  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral, 
Trinity  Church,  Eastern  Kodak, 
Western  Electric.  Herald-Tribune, 
Edsel  Ford,  numerous  Rockefellers, 
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and  hundreds  of  other  names  to  con¬ 
jure  witli.  Impressed?  Of  course  I 
am.  Not  a  snob,  but  I  like  that  old 
song.  ‘If  it’s  gcHKl  enough  for  Wash¬ 
ington,  it’s  good  enough  for  me.’ 

“We  arrive  now  at  consideration 
of  Dusteater’s  blind  spot — jirevent- 
ahle  astigmatism  which  could  l)e  cor¬ 
rected  if  a  few  drops  of  understand- 
ing-the-i)ublic  had  been  injected  into 
the  manufacturer’s  intellect  l)eforc 
conception  of  his.  brochure.  Its  32 
pages  are  illustrated  with  39  jthoto- 
graphs.  This  is  the  tabloid-picture 
age.  Pictures  make  easy  reading. 
Ninety  ])ercent  of  those  photographs 
show  a  woman  using  a  Dusteater  in 
her  home.  An  attractive  woman — 
the  Duchess  of  Windsor  to  the  life. 
Yes,  the  kid  is  charming,  hut  she  has 
big  feet,  a  feature  accentuated  by  the 
light -colored,  high-heeled  shoes  she 
wears  in  each  of  the  30-odd  acts  of 
the  drama  in  which  she  i)erforms 
for  the  lK)oklet’s  audience.'  More¬ 
over  in  all  but  2  of  the  pics.  Mrs. 
Kenneth  Consumer  is  accoutered  in 
an  elaborately  ugly  dress  and  has 
apparently  risen  graciously  from  the 
bridge  table  to  demonstrate  for  a 
select  gathering  the  ludicrous  ease 
with  which  Dusteater  can  l)e  piloted 
about.  In  pursuance  of  that  aim, 
every  jx)se  shows  her  standing  with 
rigid  hack  and  guiding  the  vacuum 
cleaner  with  her  finger-tips.  (You 
know,  everything  is  finger-tip  con¬ 
trol  these  days,  whether  you’re  op¬ 
erating  a  sto])-watch  or  a  steam- 
shovel.  ) 

“Mrs.  K.  C..  there  she  stands !  An 
attractive  woman  execrably  dressed, 
hut  obviously  jdeased  with  her  home 
and  her  |X)ssessions.  She  is  photo¬ 
graphed  by  Dusteater  in  every  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  house,  from  foyer  to 
boudoir.  And  what  a  house!  As 


.skimpily  cut  as  a  $2.98  dress.  Obvi¬ 
ously  one  of  those  suburban  stuccos 
that  real  estate  gamblers  stuck  the 
consumer  with  during  Ikkuii  times, 
the  sort  with  a  selling  jirice  ending 
in  999.99  and  hastily  thrown  together 
with  knot-holed  luml)er  and  no  more 
insulation  than  has  an  oy.ster  on  the 
half-.shell. 

Borax  Background 

“While  the  lady  operates  the  Dust¬ 
eater  with  the  same  demeanor  as  if 
she  were  the  smug  mistress  of  a  man¬ 
sion  combining  the  best  features  of 
Puckingham  Palace,  the  Taj  Mahal 
and  the  Hall  of  Mirrors  at  Versailles, 
let  us  toss  a  glance  at  the  homefur- 
nishings  on  which  she  is  at  work. 
Well,  the  producers  of  this  drama 
have  given  her  scenery  from  a  Grade 
H  picture,  for  the  furnishings  in- 
dis])utably  smell  of  lK)rax.  Every¬ 
thing  from  the  rug  of  gross  pattern 
in  the  entrance  hall  to  the  Coney 
Island  Holbeins  in  the  ])arlor. 

“Now  I’m  no  clothes  connoisseur 
or  art  critic.  I  know  next  to  noth¬ 
ing  of  aesthetics  on  the  back  or  in  the 
home.  But  through  the  years  I  have 
absorbed  one  fact,  developed  one 
conviction  relating  to  such  things,  a 
conviction  extensively  su])ported  in 
this  .stream-lined  age,  viz.,  art  almost 
invariably  demands  a  marriage  of 
simidicity  with  utility.  Whether 
you’re  designing  a  cathedral  or  a  pair 
of  shoes,  a  yacht  or  an  end-table,  a 
Partbetum  or  a  Pennsylvania  Sta¬ 
tion.  your  work  of  art  must  l)e  utili¬ 
tarian  as  well  as  l)eautiful.  No  rwm 
for  tbe  rococo,  X'^ictorian,  Versailles 
ginger-bread. 

“So  furniture,  to  satisfy  even  .sucb 
an  amateur  as  myself,  must  l)e  simple, 
must  rely  on  l)eauty  of  line  and  pro¬ 


portion.  .\lso  it  must  be  sub.stantial. 

I  don’t  mean  that  it  should  be  swollen 
to  tbe  elephantine,  dropsical  proj)or- 
tions  l)eloved  of  the  Inn-ax  house,  but 
that  it  sbould  iu»t  lie  di.sturbingly 
insecure.  However  e.x(|uisite  in  de¬ 
sign.  it  sbould  .stand  as  firmly  on  its 
four  feet  as  does  any  thoroughbred. 
'I'bose  are  my  few  demands.  ICxamine 
now  tbe  homefurnisbings  shown  in 
tbe  .39  Dusteater  cuts.  In  the  first 
])Iace,  a  jilethora  of  lamps;  18  of 
them,  seemingly  ranging  in  price 
from  $2.98  to  $6.98.  Some  are  floor 
lamps — skinny,  spidery  twistings  of 
wrought  iron  set  right  out  in  the 
middle  of  hou.sehold  traffic  and  prob¬ 
ably  kiKK'ked  over  a  dozen  times  a 
week — or  in  a  single  evening  if  it’s 
Elks’  night.  'Pbe  table  lamps  photo- 
gra])bed  range  from  tbe  mediocre  to 
the  atrocious  despite  their  pajier 
shades. 

“Two  sentences  now  about  the 
rugs.  Some  of  them  are  neither  use¬ 
ful  nor  beautiful.  For  example,  safe¬ 
ly  .sequestered  lieneath  Mrs.  K.  C.’s 
grand  jiiano  are  two  tx^stage-stamp 
size  rugs  which  even  an  agile  visitor 
could  touch  only  with  an  umbrella. 
Among  tbe  score  of  rugs  with  gigan¬ 
tic  floral  patterns,  my  favorite  is  a 
neo-Chinese  with  a  5-Star  Final 
double-feature  Bingo  jiattern. 

“Tbe  drajK'ries  I’ll  i)ass  with  a 
ditto.  The  armchairs  are  mastcxlonic 
but  only  superficially,  for  their  con¬ 
struction.  I  oj)ine,  is  no  more  sturdy 
than  is  that  of  Primo  Camera.  There 
are  a  score  of  ‘tKcasional’  tables,  uni¬ 
formly  small  and  as  inartistically  in¬ 
secure  on  their  feet  as  is  a  fashion¬ 
ably  attired  woman  wearing  hy]x.-r- 
bigb  French-heeled  .shoes. 

“Well,  have  I  said  anything?  I 
hojie  you’ll  think  .so.  I  hojx;  you’ll 
understand  why  I’m  no  longer  con- 
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vinced  that  my  Dust  eater  is  the  l)est 
machine  of  all.  To  recapitulate,  the 
Dusteater  uses  2  of  its  32  pages  to 
advertise,  very  effectively  to  my 
mind,  its  acceptance  among  royal 
and  wealthy  circles.  But  the  other 
30  pages  scream,  ‘We  fondly  believe 
we  understand  all  important  phases 
of  our  subject,  namely  keeping  a 
beautiful  home  beautifully  clean.  Un¬ 
fortunately  our  conception  of  what  a 
l>eautiful  home  is  would  be  jeered  at 
not  only  by  millions  of  contempor¬ 
ary  consumers  equipped  to  buy  our 
$80  machine,  but  by  the  ancient 
Greeks,  Aztecs,  Chinese.  Egyptians, 
and  all  other  peoples  with  the  faint¬ 
est  claim  to  artistic  discrimination.’ 

“I  appreciate  that  my  thumbnail 
note  concerns  only  1  of  the  20  elec¬ 
trical  appliances  so  successfully  mar¬ 
keted.  I  realize  the  breadth  of  the 
appliance  field,  that  it  includes  not 
simply  vacuum  cleaners  and  refrig¬ 
erators  but  everything  from  electric 
clocks  to  air-conditioning  apitaratus. 
from  radios  to  roasters,  machines 
that  out-Poe  Edgar  .Allan  fnr  they 
wash  cl«>thes.  curl  hair,  heat  eggs, 
press  |>ants,  sunburn  the  skin  and 
suck  «lu8t  from  rugs.  Btit.  even  if 
yon  can't  indii't  a  nation,  jierhaps 
yon.  that  is  I.  am  jnslifie<l  in  tieclar- 
ing  that  tlie  eviiletK'es  of  astigtnatism 
which  I  iMve  |tointe<l  out  in  this  stw 
cessfni  vm'iinm  clraiM*r  manufactur¬ 
er's  hns'hurv  ar*>  (karaiUki!  over  and 

Mt-nr  (  1.,  •* 

“Very  .satisfactory.’’  .  .  .  Boston: 
“Copy  generally  good.’’  .  .  .  Minne- 
apoUs :  “Gowl  in  the  lines  we  carry.’’ 

Then  came  a  wealth  of  protests, 
of  which  the  following  quotations  are 
representative:  Pittsburgh:  “Spend 
less  money  on  national  advertising, 
more  on  cooperative  local  advertis¬ 
ing.’’  . . .  Atlanta :  “Local  newspaper 
advertising  would  l)e  less  expensive, 
more  effective  than  so  much  |)ericxli- 
cal  copy  .  .  .  We  get  insufficient  leaf¬ 
lets  fn»m  distrihntttrs  Itecause  we  re- 


nearly  40%  during  1938,  compan-  advertising  technicians,  who  may 
son  with  1937.  The  presumably  dis-  know  their  merchandise  but  who 
gruntled  industry  can,  I  think,  justi-  know  somewhat  less  about  human 
fiably  point  an  accusing  finger  at  its  nature  than  did  Mr.  Balzac.’’ 


Floor  Covering  Trade  Practices 

(Continued  from  page  29) 


adequately  the  revealing  of  fiber 
content  in  the  pile  or  surface  of  the 
many  types  of  fabrics  which  we 
produce. 

“Another  primary  purpose  in  the 
adoption  of  these  practices  is  to 
make  certain  that  we  serve  the  pur¬ 
chaser  and  consumer  with  adequate 
information  for  judging  the  quality 
and  serviceability  of  our  fabrics. 
Moreover,  the  consumer  himself  will 
be  protected  from  unknown  or  un¬ 
revealed  content  or  quality,  from 
any  .source,  at  home  or  from  abroad. 

( )ur  manufacturers  have  lieen 
prrKlucing  for  generations  .Ameri- 
can-l(Kimed  carfiets  and  rugs  of  a 
(|uality  in  design,  texture,  and  ser¬ 
viceability  which  ha.s  lieen  meeting 
tlie  demands  and  nee<U  of  the 
,\merican  |mhlic  to  a  high  degn*e. 
Tliey  liave  lieen  able  to  furnish  such 
a  pnHiuct  for  tlx*  thsirs  of  tlie  iMmies 
of  .\merica  at  prurs  to  mni  tlir 
|Hirse  of  every  l>1*e  of  cimsumer, 
ami  its  qiulity  ami  style  liave  lieen 


equal  to  any  products  of  this  nature 
produced  anywhere  in  the  world. 

“It  is  important  to  note,  also,  that 
the  practices  contain  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  those  distributing  our  goods 
that  they  furnish  the  consumer  with 
information  as  to  the  maintenance 
and  care  of  floor  coverings.  Any 
article,  taking  the  prominent  part  in 
the  decoration  and  comfort  of  a 
home,  office,  or  public  gathering 
place,  as  a  carjiet  or  rug,  needs 
proper  care,  however  fine  its  quality 
may  lie.  This  should  lie  impressed 
upon  the  consumer  and  most  con¬ 
sumers  are  anxious  for  this  kind  oi 
assistance  from  those  with  whom 
tliey  have  «lealt  in  making  a  pur¬ 
chase. 

The  sum  of  our  |iur|Kise  in  the 
voluntary  adoption  of  such  prac¬ 
tices  as  an  imiustry  is  to  protect  our 
fabrics  ami  to  make  certain  that  we 
are  serving  pro|ieriy  ami  adeipuielx 
the  Sinerhan  |Hircl«ser  ami  Ihhim- 
*vife. 


^  .  —  «  1  U.lt/S- 

to7i'n,  O.:  “More  advertising  should 
go  to  local  jiajxrrs.  Coiiv  could  Ik* 
varied  hv  retailer,  if  agenev  per¬ 
mits.’’ 

Appraisal  of  Ads 

Two  criticisms  that  are  quoted  in 
more  detail.  The  first  from  Oakland, 
Cal. :  “Generally  advertising  mats 
are  very  jxxir.  Not  distinctive  either. 
C  uts  of  merchainlist*  very  small  and 
features  lianl  to  see:  too  much  art 
work.  Go«k1  cuts  usimlly  are  the 


i.nec  r>-iaiiing  on  a  leaving  imms.  h 
is  to  lie  ex|)ected  that  many  answers 
will  advtKate  changes  which  liear  **'’ 
semblance  to  a  sick  man’s  insistence 
that  he’d  lie  sound  as  a  roach  if  the 
doctor  would  only  give  him  enougli 
caviar  and  champagne,  foie  gras  and 
truffles. 

It  is  worth  remarking  that  this 
allusion  to  the  “sick  man’’  is  not  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  general  health  of  the 
department  stores  with  which  we  are 
in  touch.  They  are  for  the  nvi.st  |>art 
sturdy  as  oaks  ami  have  through  the 
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Beauty  Secrets  of  the  Ancient  World 


Moke  than  three  thousand 
years  ago  the  Egyptians  ixjs- 
sessed  extensive  knowledge 
of  perfume,  and  then,  as  later  in  the 
ancient  world,  it  was  valued  equally 
with  gold  and  silver.  It  i)layed  a 
vital  role  in  the  lives  of  these  ix?ople, 
entering  into  every  phase  of  their 
existence.  Kings  were  anointed 
with  it;  gods  were  i)r()pitiated  with 
it,  and  the  dead  were  huried  with 
it.  In  the  form  of  incense,  it  was 
burned  in  every  temple. 

The  jK'ople  were  literally  steeped 
in  scent,  since  the  law  ])rescril)ed 
that  everyone  jK*rfume  the  1m kK-  on 
Fridays.  In  addition,  houses  were 
l)erfumed :  l»aths  were  i)erfumed; 
even  the  IcmhI  was  |>erfumed. 

The  use  of  i)erfume  in  ICgypt 
reacluMl  its  height  at  the  time  f*f 
C‘leo|>;itra.  wh«»  enhanced  her  lieauty 
and  charms  hy  the  skillful  use  of  it. 
.Slwkes|ieare  says  that  the  .sails  »>f 
the  Iwrge  in  which  she  went  to  meet 
.\nt«Hiy  “exhal«*<l  a  strange,  invisi- 
l*lr  iM-rfume.” 

K\pln  was  tlw  iiiohI  celehra|e«l 
scnit  Ilf  the  Eg\|i<ians  I'lularch 
sav*  of  it.  "Its  aroiiialic  snlisiances 
lull  III  slt-tti,  nlla\  aiivH-lies  and 
lirighien  iIm-  dreams"  Hr  gixes  a 
rrritie  for  making  this  im  ilonhl  de 


A  toilet  box  used  by  a  lady  of 
Anrient  Egypt.  It  is  of  wood 
and  ivory  with  silver  mounts. 


ing  to  the  Infant  Jesus  is  further 
priKif  of  the  esteem  in  which  it  was 
held. 

(Jueen  Hetejiheres  was  the 
mother  of  Khufn,  who  hiiilt  ihe 
great  ]iyrnmid  at  (ii/a.  now  one  of 
the  seven  wonders  of  the  world 
( U.(.‘.  ?  1.  l•Vom  her  lomi  were 
taken  seven  jars  which  conlaiiusl 
iIh-  wveii  lr.*idilional  |M-rftinM‘s  of 
the  l‘'g\plians.  In  addition,  llwre 
were  razors,  a  jar  which  conianH‘i| 
kolil,  and  a  nuimcnre  msirmiH-nl 
haxmg  a  slurp  cimI  for  •  leaning  iIh 
nails  and  a  ronnde<l  md  for  (•nshing 
kitk  iIm*  (  iilit  le. 

Ill  ollM'r  lonihs  lu\e  iM'eli  iotlild 


hy  lining  the  lower  lid  with  green 
and  using  black  on  'the  upper  lid.  the 
eyebrows  and  the  eyelashes.  Kohl 
was  used  for  this  purjwse  and  was 
applied  with  wiKKlen  or  ivory  sticks. 

Our  ancient  Egyptian  lady  soft¬ 
ened  her  skin  with  oils  and  un¬ 
guents  :  she  painted  her  lips  and 
tinted  her  cheeks  with  finely  ground 
red  ochre,  and  carefully  stained  her 
fingernails,  her  toenails  and  the 
palms  of  her  hands  with  henna.  She 
had  combs  and  mirrors  a-plenty  and 
t(M»k  meticulous  jiains  with  her  hair, 
which  she  anointerl  with  jierfumed 
oil  liefore  dressing  it.  Her  liath  was 
luxuriously  jK*rfumed  and  followed 
hv  the  application  of  |)erfumed  oils 
and  unguents.  .\s  a  finishing  touch, 
she  anointed  her  eyelids  with  iK*r- 
fumed  unguents  an<l  ruhlied  her  eye¬ 
brows  with  |»erfiime. 

.Many  interesting  things  have  U-en 
iiiiearlhed  at  the  site  of  the  ancient 
city  of  I'r  in  .Mesiniot.niiia.  <  >f  es- 
|iecial  note  to  iis  are  iIm*  lip  silves 
which  proluUy  «late  Isick  to  .l.Vll 
Ul'.,  aiwl  which  are  U-liexeil  to 
•laxe  Uvii  ii'-d  hx  t  jiMt-ii  .Miilkul 

Sriiiilie 

It  Is  i  xulelll  llial  IIm*  aiMlellt  III 
hl«XX  wmiKII  klMXX  .liul  IIMsI  cos 
IIH  IHS.  lux  mg  learm  d  tin  all  o| 


size,  some  of  tnem  ouuu  mnes  re- 
mox'ed  from  the  others.  All  are  hand¬ 
picked  for  purposes  of  ana!;  sis  but 
they  have  no  characteristics  in  com¬ 
mon  except  that  each  is  a  “leading” 
store,  xvhich  reason  alone  sutfices  to 
make  its  opinions  worthy  of  con¬ 
sideration. 

With  skillful  succinctne.ss,  a  series 
of  projKisals  is  set  doxvn  for  us  hy 
the  president  of  a  Michigan  depart¬ 
ment  .store  not  too  large  (x’olume 
alxnit  2  million)  to  ixermit  him  to 
keep  closely  in  touch  with  the  ojiera- 


large  posters,  trick  display  gadgets, 
etc.  which  can  rarely  be  used  in  de- 
pariment  stores.  Fourin.  offer  more 
aid  ‘•'lies  training  -mong  the  deal¬ 
er’s  salespeople.  Fill  i.  brush  axvay 
the  fuzz  which  has  grown  on  the 
whole  major  appliance  field.  ^Substi¬ 
tute  for  exaggerated  statements,  and 
oftentimes  doxvnright  ridiculous  al¬ 
lowances  and  terms,  a  definite  aim 
to  sell  appliances  on  the  basis  of  their 
worth  and  what  they  xxill  do  for  the 
home.” 


there  are  many,  too,  who  wouici  ueal 
directly  with  the  manufacturer  by 
c!imir.'.l'  ^  the  distributor. 
is  almost  complete  unanimity  among 
retailers  regarding  the  alleged  sur¬ 
plusage  of  dealers.  Euffalo — where 
a  total  of  361  dealers  is  reported — 
Boston,  .Atlanta.  St.  Louis.  San 
Francisco  join  xvith  other  cities  in 
ailvocating  "fexx-er  dealers."  “Immi.-i 
fide  dealers  only,"  “real  dealers 
only,”  “fewer  bootleggers.”  But 
consideration  of  such  topics  must  lie 
deferrerl  until  next  month. 
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Consumer-Kibitzer  Speaks  on  Appliance 
Advertising 


TN  the  course  of  an  interview  re- 
ported  at  some  length  elsewhere 
in  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin*. 
Chairman  Samuel  W.  Reyburn  of 
the  Associated  Dry  Goods  Corpora¬ 
tion  protested  g(X)d-naturedly,  as  he 
did  to  this  same  rejwrter  some  years 
ago,  that  “People  are  not  accustomed 
to  telling  a  hanker  or  a  lawyer  how 
to  conduct  his  business,  hut  nearly 
everyone  feels  competent  to  inform 
the  retailer  about  what's  wrong  with 
his  methods  of  storekeeping.’’  Simi¬ 
larly  nearly  every  man.  woman  and 
child  ai)|)arently  has  ideas  on  what 
constitutes  good  advertising,  wheth¬ 
er  the  merchandise  he  a  refrigerator, 
a  stick  of  chewing  gum.  or  a  bond 
issue.  .And  why  shouldn’t  they? — 
presuming  we  accejit  as  logical 
Six'rates’  assertion,  “Not  the  cook 
hut  his  customer  is  the  best  judge 
of  a  meal’s  excellence.” 

At  any  rate,  the  high  importance 
of  advertising  is  nnquestionahle.  In¬ 
deed,  as  we  have  sugge.sted.  many 
retailers  of  apjiliances  ascribe  the 
1938  slump  in  appliance  sales  pri¬ 
marily  to  inadequate  advertising.  In 
theFehruary  issue  of  The  Bulletin*, 
3  pages  of  this  appliance  section  were 
given  to  puhli.shing  a  condensed  ver¬ 
sion  of  “Getting  the  Real  Sales  Story 
into  the  Ads,”  an  e.xtraordinary  illus¬ 
trated  analysis  of  major  appliance 
selling  presented  a  few  weeks  pre¬ 
vious  at  the  annual  NRDGA  con¬ 
vention  by  J.  Mclver.  who  though 
now  an  executive  of  the  Maxon,  Inc. 
advertising  agency,  continues  his 
long  association  with  General  Elec¬ 
tric  interests. 

Mr.  Mclver’s  sajiient  and  stirring 
speech,  since  reprinted  in  various 
publications,  gave  the  imuufactur- 
ers  view  of  how  ajqiliance  retailers 
advertise.  In  this  current  chapter 
on  appliance  selling  (Pages  30  and 
31)  are  given  retailers’  appraisals  of 
advertising  originating  with  manu- 
jachircrs.  The  third  angle  of  the 
dramatic-commercial  triangle  is  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  consumer.  That  the 
consumer,  after  all  these  years,  is 
alxiut  to  lie  given  the  recognition 
which  is  his  due.  Iiecomes  more  ap¬ 
parent  daily.  What  he  thinks  alK)ut 
appliance  advertising  by  manufac¬ 
turer  and  retailer  follows  immedi¬ 
ately,  in  space  which  we  customarily 


set  aside  for  a  forum  of  manufac¬ 
turers  : 

“Because  you’re  omitting  my  name 
as  requested,  perhaps  I  ought  to  use 
this  first  jiaragrajih  to  identify  my¬ 
self — ter.sely.  I’m  not  an  advertis¬ 
ing  man.  But  I  touched  the  tar  of 
that  stick,  first  by  attending  courses 
at  Columbia  University  on  'I  hc  Psy¬ 
chology  of  .Advertising,  during  ado¬ 
lescence  25  years  ago.  Today  the 
world  is  knee-deep  in  such  courses, 
hut  at  that  time  they  were  a  decided 
novelty.  Then  I  sojourned  briefly 
at  an  advertising  agency  of  5  people, 
one  of  whom  was  Helen  W’oodward. 
who.se  genius  had  already  been  recog¬ 
nized.  Thence  I  went  to  the  editorial 
and  advertising  departments  of  vari¬ 
ous  chains  of  newspajicrs.  then  to 
selling  and  European  rejiresentation 
for  various  deiiartment  and  chain 
stores.  Bjut  all  that’s  history.  Today 
T  have  nothing  to  do  with  advertis¬ 
ing  e.xcept  as  a  kibitzer.  I’ve  gone 
hack  to  my  original  status.  I’ve  re¬ 
verted  to  type  and.  like  every  other 
animate  object  on  this  earth,  I’m 
jirimarily  a  consumer. 

“I’ll  not  waste  my  space  or  yours 
with  holding  up  to  ridicule  numerous 
horrible  examjiles  of  appliance  ad¬ 
vertising.  That  would  he  child’s-play 
and  a  Inire.  Instead  I’ll  allude  only 
to  the  best  piece  of  ap])liancc  adver¬ 
tising  I’ve  seen  lately.  Impartially 
I’ll  summarize  its  virtues  and  then 
I’ll  point  ont  its  faults — because  they 
epitomize  deficieueies  common  to  ap¬ 
pliance  adx’crtising  (jenerally — short¬ 
comings  which  can  he  corrected  at 
no  e.xpense  whatsoever  e.xcept  for 
the  burning  of  a  little  midnight  oil. 
What  I  have  to  say  should  be  of 
value  to  your  readers  because  you 
report  retailers  are  for  the  most  part 
dissatisfied  with  appliance  manufac¬ 
turers’  ads  in  new.spajiers  and  peri- 
cxlicals.  Xor  are  half  of  them  pleased 
with  the  ‘throw-away’  leaflets  .sup- 
jilied  by  the  manufacturer.  ‘Many 
of  them  are  next  to  worthless  and 
anyway  manufacturers  are  .so  .stingy 
in  di.stributing  them !’  Which,  in 
passing,  is  like  the  summer-re.sort 
patron  who  comjdains.  ‘The  food  is 
simjily  jxiisonous.  I  can’t  eat  it.  and 
anyway  they  give  such  small  jxir- 
tions!’ 

“That’s  my  lead,  now  here’s  my 


story.  I  own  what  I  agree  with 
millions  in  thinking  is  the  liest  little 
vacuum  cleaner  on  the  market.  I’ll 
refer  to  it  as  the  Dusteater.  I  paid 
$80  for  it.  Cash.  I’ve  just  been  read¬ 
ing.  for  the  first  time,  the  32-page 
Dusteater  booklet.  It  has  those  prim¬ 
ary  virtues,  clarity,  simplicity,  brevi¬ 
ty.  It  e.schews  the  use  of  technical 
phrases  and  baby-talk.  A'ou  know 
what  I  mean.  It  omits  all  the  baloney 
about  ‘Bologna  Steel-Coil  Springs 
garnished  with  Uni-Piece,  arc-weld¬ 
ed  for  strength.  Famed  Floating 
Power  engine  mountings,  jiermitting 
Tru- Steady  .steering  with  Slippo- 
Slido  Ice  Cubos  while  you  recline  on 
Cusho-way  Rubberfloy  cushions  in 
complementary  pastel  nuances  of 
Alamarine  Blue.’ 

“Nope,  none  of  that  sort  of  talk 
flefaces  the  Dusteater  brochure.  Nor 
do  its  publishers  descend  to  that 
phony  scare  cojiy  which  is  still  too 
jircvalent.  Nothing  about :  Are  You 
Mother  or  Monster F  .  .  .  followed  by 
a  black  and  crimson  cross-section  of 
a  coal-miner’s  lung  and  the  assur¬ 
ance  that  ‘Scientists’  surveys  prove 
rugs  gather  du.st  and  that  rug-beat¬ 
ers  can’t  refrain  from  coughing.  Only 
God’s  gift  to  humanity,  the  Imperial 
Dusteater  in  the  new  double-di.stilled 
model,  complete  with  I'riple.x-plated 
chromium  shin-guards,  can  adequate¬ 
ly  safeguard  your  family’s  health 
from  helpless  infancy  to  feeble 
.senility.’ 

Dusteater's  Swell  Clientele 

“So  far  so  good,  for  the  Dusteater 
booklet  avoids  all  those  pitfalls,  all 
those  insults  to  the  reader’s  intelli¬ 
gence.  Before  |x)inting  out  how  the 
handlxjok  to  my  mind  stumbles  and 
sprawls,  a  word  as  to  the  2  best  pages 
of  all  its  32.  That’s  a  center  spread 
which  in  long  columns  of  6-point  type 
lists  some  of  Dusteater’s  swellest 
jiatrons.  .Art  work:  coats  of  arms 
of  the  Pope,  the  President  of  U.  S., 
several  European  monarchs.  h?xcel- 
lent  prestige  copy,  for  the  classified 
tabulation  starts  with  the  names  of 
the  Poiie,  the  White  Hou.se.  King  of 
England,  other  kings,  front-rank 
princes  and  princesses,  dukes,  etc. 
It  continues  with  Parliament.  AVest- 
minster  .Abliey,  Harvard,  Johns 
Hopkins,  Radio  City  Music  Hall, 
Hotel  Plaza.  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral. 
Trinity  Church,  Ea.stern  Kodak. 
A\’c.stern  Electric,  Herald-Tribune, 
Edsel  Ford,  numerous  R(Kkefellers. 
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Our  laundry.  “I  remember  the  good  old  days”  .  .  .  And  a  home  laundry 
today.  (.Photos  from  General  Electric.) 


and  hundreds  of  other  names  to  con¬ 
jure  with.  Impressed?  Of  course  I 
am.  Xot  a  snoh,  but  I  like  tliat  old 
song,  ‘If  it’s  good  enough  for  Wash¬ 
ington.  it’s  good  enough  for  me.’ 

“We  arrive  now  at  consideration 
of  Dusteater’s  blind  spot — prevent¬ 
able  astigmatism  which  could  he  cor¬ 
rected  if  a  few  drops  of  understand- 
ing-the-puhlic  had  been  injected  into 
the  manufacturer’s  intellect  before 
concejttion  of  his  brochure.  Its  32 
l)ages  are  illustrated  with  39  photo¬ 
graphs.  This  is  the  tabloid-picture 
age.  Pictures  make  easy  reading. 
Ninety  jiercent  of  those  photographs 
show  a  woman  using  a  Dusteater  in 
her  home.  An  attractive  woman — 
the  Duchess  of  Windsor  to  the  life. 
Yes.  the  kid  is  charming,  hut  she  has 
big  feet,  a  feature  accentuated  by  the 
light-colored,  high-heeled  shoes  she 
wears  in  each  of  the  30-odd  acts  of 
the  drama  in  which  she  performs 
for  the  Ixxjklet’s  audience.  More¬ 
over  in  all  but  2  of  the  pics.  Mrs. 
Kenneth  Consumer  is  accoutered  in 
an  elaborately  ugly  dress  and  has 
apparently  risen  graciously  from  the 
bridge  table  to  demonstrate  for  a 
select  gathering  the  ludicrous  ease 
with  which  Dusteater  can  l)e  piloted 
aliout.  In  pursuance  of  that  aim. 
every  jiose  shows  her  standing  with 
rigid  hack  and  guiding  the  vacuum 
cleaner  with  her  finger-tips.  (You 
know,  everything  is  finger-tiji  con¬ 
trol  these  days,  whether  you’re  op¬ 
erating  a  stop-watch  or  a  steam- 
shovel.) 

“Mrs.  K.  C..  there  she  stands!  .\n 
attractive  woman  execrably  dressed, 
hut  ohviou.sly  pleased  with  her  home 
and  her  ^possessions.  She  is  photo¬ 
graphed  by  Dusteater  in  every  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  hou.se.  from  foyer  to 
Innidoir.  .\nd  what  a  house!  As 


skimipily  cut  as  a  $2.98  dress.  (Obvi¬ 
ously  one  of  those  suburban  stuccos 
that  real  e.state  gamblers  stuck  the 
consumer  with  during  boom  times, 
the  sort  with  a  selling  price  ending 
in  999.99  and  hastily  thrown  together 
with  knot-holed  lumber  and  no  more 
insulation  than  has  an  oyster  on  the 
half-shell. 

Borax  Background 

“While  the  lady  operates  the  Dust¬ 
eater  with  the  same  demeanor  as  if 
she  were  the  smug  mistress  of  a  man¬ 
sion  combining  the  best  features  of 
Buckingham  Palace,  the  Taj  Mahal 
and  the  Hall  of  Mirrors  at  \’ersailles, 
let  us  toss  a  glance  at  the  homefur- 
nishings  on  which  she  is  at  work. 
W  ell,  the  producers  of  this  drama 
have  given  her  scenery  from  a  Grade 
B  picture,  for  the  furnishings  in- 
dis])utahly  smell  of  borax.  Every¬ 
thing  from  the  rug  of  gross  pattern 
in  the  entrance  hall  to  the  Coney 
I.sland  Holbeins  in  the  parlor. 

“Now  I’m  no  clothes  connoisseur 
or  art  critic.  I  know  next  to  noth¬ 
ing  of  aesthetics  on  the  hack  or  in  the 
home.  But  through  the  years  I  have 
ahsorlped  one  fact,  develojied  one 
conviction  relating  to  such  things,  a 
conviction  e.xtensively  supjported  in 
this  stream-lined  age.  viz.,  art  almost 
invariably  demands  a  marriage  of 
.simplicity  with  utility.  Whether 
you’re  designing  a  cathedral  or  a  pair 
of  shoes,  a  yaclit  or  an  end-table,  a 
Parthenon  or  a  Pennsylvania  Sta¬ 
tion.  your  work  of  art  mu.st  l)e  utili¬ 
tarian  as  well  as  beautiful.  Xo  room 
for  the  rococo,  X'ictorian,  X'ersailles 
ginger-bread. 

“.So  furniture,  to  .satisfy  even  such 
an  amateur  as  myself,  must  he  simjple, 
must  rely  on  beauty  of  line  and  imp- 


portion.  .\ls(P  it  must  he  substantial. 

I  d(Pn’t  mean  that  it  should  he  swcpllen 
t<p  the  elephantine,  dropsical  pnppor- 
ti(pns  beloved  of  the  borax  house,  hut 
that  it  .should  not  Ik.'  disturbingly 
in.secure.  Hcpwever  e.xciuisite  in  de¬ 
sign.  it  should  stand  as  firmly  (pn  its 
four  feet  as  does  any  thoroughbred. 
Those  are  my  few  demands.  F.xamine 
now  the  homefurnishings  shown  in 
the  39  Dusteater  cuts.  In  the  first 
place,  a  plethora  of  lamps;  18  <pf 
them,  seenpingly  raiyging  in  price 
from  $2.98  to  $(^.98.  Some  are  ficpor 
lamp.s — skinny,  spidery  twistings  of 
wrought  iron  .set  right  out  in  the 
middle  of  houselupld  traffic  and  proh- 
ahly  knocked  over  a  dozen  times  a 
week — or  in  a  single  evening  if  it’s 
Elks'  night.  The  table  lamp.s  photo¬ 
graphed  range  frcpin  the  mediocre  to 
the  atrcpcious  despite  their  paper 
shades. 

“Tw(p  sentences  now  about  the 
rugs.  Some  (pf  them  are  neither  use¬ 
ful  nor  heautihd.  For  example,  safe¬ 
ly  secpiestered  beneath  Mrs.  K.  C.’s 
grand  piano  are  two  po.stage-stamp 
size  rugs  which  even  an  agile  visitor 
could  touch  (puly  with  an  umbrella. 
.\m«png  the  sc(pre  of  rugs  with  gigan¬ 
tic  fltpral  patterns,  my  favorite  is  a 
neo-Chine.se  with  a  5-Star  Final 
d(puhle-feature  Bingo  pattern. 

“The  draperies  I’ll  pass  with  a 
ditt(p.  The  armchairs  are  ma.stppdonic 
hut  (Piily  superficially,  fipr  their  con- 
structitPii.  I  opine,  is  ikp  more  sturdy 
than  is  that  of  Brimo  Camera.  There 
are  a  .score  of  ‘occasiiPiial’  tables,  uni¬ 
formly  small  and  as  inarti.stically  in¬ 
.secure  on  their  feet  as  is  a  fashiiPii- 
ahly  attired  woman  wearing  hyiPer- 
high  French-heeled  shoes. 

“Well,  have  I  said  anything?  I 
hoipe  ycpu’ll  think  .s(p.  I  hojH'  you’ll 
understand  why  I’m  no  Itpnger  con- 
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vinced  that  my  Dusteater  is  the  l)est 
machine  of  all.  To  recapitulate,  the 
Dusteater  uses  2  of  its  32  pages  to 
advertise,  very  effectively  to  my 
mind,  its  acceptance  among  royal 
and  wealthy  circles.  But  the  other 
30  pages  scream,  ‘We  fondly  believe 
we  understand  all  important  phases 
of  our  subject,  namely  keeping  a 
beautiful  home  beautifully  clean.  Un¬ 
fortunately  our  conception  of  what  a 
beautiful  home  is  would  be  jeered  at 
not  only  by  millions  of  contempor¬ 
ary  consumers  equipped  to  buy  our 
$80  machine,  but  by  the  ancient 
Greeks,  Aztecs,  Chinese.  Egyptians, 
and  all  other  p)eoples  with  the  faint¬ 
est  claim  to  artistic  discrimination.’ 

“I  appreciate  that  my  thumbnail 
note  concerns  only  1  of  the  20  elec¬ 
trical  appliances  so  successfully  mar¬ 
keted.  I  realize  the  breadth  of  the 
appliance  field,  that  it  includes  not 
simply  vacuum  cleaners  and  refrig¬ 
erators  but  everything  from  electric 
clocks  to  air-conditioning  apparatus, 
from  radios  to  roasters,  machines 
that  out-Poe  Edgar  Allan  for  they 
wash  clothes,  curl  hair,  heat  eggs, 
press  pants,  sunburn  the  skin  and 
suck  dust  from  rugs.  But,  even  if 
you  can’t  indict  a  nation,  perhaps 
you.  that  is  I,  am  justified  in  declar¬ 
ing  that  the  evidences  of  astigmatism 
which  I  have  pointed  out  in  this  suc¬ 
cessful  vacuum  cleaner  manufactur¬ 
er’s  brochure  are  paralleled  over  and 
over  in  other  branches  of  the  appli¬ 
ance  industry.  Manufacturers  have 
a  glib  understanding  of  the  machine 
they  are  marketing  but  they  have  no 
intelligent  curiosity  concerning  the 
people  to  whom  they  hope  to  sell  it. 

“I’ve  given  you  one  example  of 
ineffective  advertising.  In  the  next 
4  or  5  sentences  I  can  give  you  50 
more.  I  ask  you  to  walk  through  the 
appliance  departments  of  a  dozen  hig 
department  stores.  Pick  up  50  leaf¬ 
lets  and  booklets.  Read  50  labels  or 
tags  attached  to  appliances.  Appar¬ 
ently  concocted  by  a  sniffy,  sopho- 
moric  young  copy-writer,  such  a  label 
is  usually  too  self-conscious,  too  tech¬ 
nical.  Finally  its  ‘5th  Revise’  is 
printed  in  tiny,  weak-faced,  ‘artistic’ 
script  difficult  for  even  the  youngest 
eyes  to  decipher  in  daylight — impos¬ 
sible  for  the  average  consumer  to 
read  in  the  twilight  which  commonly 
prevails  on  nearly  all  .selling  floors 
of  a  department  store,  .\ppliance 
.sales  were  recently  reported  in  the 
New  York  Times  to  have  declined 


nearly  40%  during  1938,  compari¬ 
son  with  1937.  The  presumably  dis¬ 
gruntled  industry  can,  I  think,  justi¬ 
fiably  point  an  accusing  finger  at  its 


advertising  technicians,  who  may 
know  their  merchandise  but  who 
know  somewhat  less  about  human 
nature  than  did  Mr.  Balzac.’’ 


Floor  Covering  Trade  Practices 

(Continued  from  page  29) 


adequately  the  revealing  of  fiber 
content  in  the  pile  or  surface  of  the 
many  types  of  fabrics  which  we 
produce. 

“Another  primary  purpose  in  the 
adoption  of  these  practices  is  to 
make  certain  that  we  serve  the  pur¬ 
chaser  and  consumer  with  adequate 
information  for  judging  the  quality 
and  serviceability  of  our  fabrics. 
Moreover,  the  consumer  himself  will 
be  protected  from  unknown  or  un¬ 
revealed  content  or  quality,  from 
any  source,  at  home  or  from  abroad. 

Our  manufacturers  have  been 
producing  for  generations  Ameri¬ 
can-loomed  carpets  and  rugs  of  a 
quality  in  design,  texture,  and  ser¬ 
viceability  which  has  been  meeting 
the  demands  and  needs  of  the 
.■\merican  public  to  a  high  degree. 
They  have  been  able  to  furnish  such 
a  product  for  the  floors  of  the  homes 
of  America  at  prices  to  meet  the 
purse  of  every  type  of  consumer, 
and  its  quality  and  style  have  been 


equal  to  any  products  of  this  nature 
produced  anywhere  in  the  world. 

“It  is  important  to  note,  also,  that 
the  practices  contain  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  those  distributing  our  goods 
that  they  furnish  the  consumer  with 
information  as  to  the  maintenance 
and  care  of  floor  coverings.  Any 
article,  taking  the  prominent  part  in 
the  decoration  and  comfort  of  a 
home,  office,  or  public  gathering 
place,  as  a  carpet  or  rug,  needs 
proper  care,  however  fine  its  quality 
may  be.  This  should  be  impressed 
upon  the  consumer  and  most  con¬ 
sumers  are  anxious  for  this  kind  of 
assistance  from  those  with  whom 
they  have  dealt  in  making  a  pur¬ 
chase. 

The  sum  of  our  purpose  in  the 
voluntary  adoption  of  such  prac¬ 
tices  as  an  industry  is  to  protect  our 
fabrics  and  to  make  certain  that  we 
are  serving  properly  and  adequately 
the  .American  purchaser  and  house¬ 
wife. 


The  Discount  Question 

(Continued  from  page  II) 


carried  two  prices,  one  figured  at 
2/10  and  the  other  at  8/10. 

Although  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  .Association  again  is  repre¬ 
senting  its  member  stores  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  discount  contro¬ 
versy,  its  attitude  toward  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  the  same  today  as  it  was  in 
1917.  It  holds  that  the  subject  of 
discounts  is  a  matter  for  considera¬ 
tion  between  the  individual  buyer 
and  seller.  Discounts  are  essentially 
an  element  of  price  and  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  never  had  any  part  in 
anything  even  remotely  approach¬ 
ing  price-fixing.  Whether  from  the 
side  of  the  manufacturers  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  and  desirable  to  deal  with  the 
subject  of  discounts  collectively  and 
legally  we  strongly  question. 

It  is  not  the  desire  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  in  any 
way  to  interpose  itself  into  the  inti¬ 


mate  relations  of  buyer  and  seller.. 
When,  however,  groups  of  manu¬ 
facturers  arbitrarily  announce  that 
the  discount  terms  of  an  industry 
are  to  l)e  changed  by  their  concerted, 
action  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  can  follow  no. 
other  course  than  to  spring  to  the 
protection  of  the  interests  of  its- 
trade  by  constituting  itself  a  focal 
point  for  the  expression  of  retailers' 
opix)sition. 

Manufacturers’  groups,  it  would, 
.seem,  should  be  wise  enough  to  real¬ 
ize  that  any  attempt  to  reduce  dis¬ 
counts  is  likely  to  result  in  a. 
counter-move  by  retailers  which  will 
not  l)e  limited  to  defensive  tactics- 
alone.  Many  retailers  still  cherish 
the  hope  that  if  the  agreement  of 
1917  is  to  be  broken  the  result  will 
l)e  the  re-estahlishment  of  10%  as 
the  standard  terms. 
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by  Ralph  Harris 


PUBLISHED  BY  THE  NATIONAL  RETAIL  DRY  OOODS  ASSOCIATION 


ummary 


of  the  important  features 
and  selling  points  sug¬ 
gested  to  comply  with  the 
Federal  X^de  Commis¬ 
sion  Act,  as  amended  (the 
''Wheeler-Lea  Act”). 

Designed  to  protect  you 
and  your  customer.  To 
help  you  sell  intelligently 
and  legally. 


Important!  Salespeople  and  advertising  copy¬ 
writers  should  depend  on  merchandise  labels  for 
many  of  their  selling  points.  Store  officials  should 
make  sure  that  manufacturers’  labels  comply  with 
the  new  Federal  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act 
in  every  respect. 


We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  H.  Gregory  Thomas,  director 
of  the  Board  of  Standards  of  The  Toilet  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Inc.,  for  his  helpful  cooperation. 

For  many  of  the  illustrations,  thanks  are  extended  to 
“YOU”,  the  Magazine  of  Beauty. 
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K^vecutive  |||anc^emeitt 

and  Selling  Force 

HilVe  4  HEW  RESPONSIBILITY 


manual  presents  salient  selling  features 
of  familiar  cosmetics  and  drugs  in  conformity 
with  the  social,  moral  and  legal  responsibilities  of 
modern  retail  merchandising.  Here  are  words 
you  will  be  using  now.  Here  is  information  which 
will  inspire  new  customer  confidence.  Here  are 
ways  to  sell  cosmetics  and  drugs,  with  a  minimum 
chance  of  misstatement  and  a  maximum  of  good 
faith  with  resulting  good  business. 

Today  more  than  ever  it  is  important  that  re¬ 
tailers,  by  claim  or  implication,  pass  along  to 
consumers  accurate  and  truthful  information  con¬ 
cerning  products  they  have  to  sell.  Section  12  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  as  amended 
seeks  to  prevent  and  prohibits  any  false  adver¬ 
tising.  in  commerce,  of  foods,  drugs,  and  cos¬ 
metics  by  the  use  of  the  United  States’  mails,  by 
advertising  or  by  any  means,  for  the  purpose  of 
inducing  the  purchase  of  these  products  in  com¬ 
merce.  Failure  to  reveal  facts  material  because 
of  representations  made  or  material  with  respect 
to  consequences  which  may  result  from  use  of 
the  commodity  under  customary  or  usual  condi¬ 
tions.  is  likewise  actionable. 

•  STUDY  MANUFACTURERS’  CLAIMS 
CAREFULLY 

•  REMEMBER— “LET  THE  SELLER 
BEWARE!” 


How  to  Sell  Cosmetics 
Intelligently  Under  New  Law 

FORGET  THE  OUT-MODED  MISLEADING 
BALLYHOO! 

USE  THESE  EFFECTIVE  NEW  SELLING 
REASONS: 

1.  STYLE — “This  is  the  new  fashion  in  cos¬ 
metics.” 

2.  FEMININITY — “This  will  make  you  more 
attractive.” 

3 .  PLEASING  QUALITY— “This  will  feel  cool 
and  soft.” 

4.  APPEARANCE — “This  will  conceal  or 
minimize  a  beauty  fault.” 

5.  ACCESSORY  APPEAL— “This  will  har¬ 
monize  with  new  costume  colors.” 

6.  GOOD  GROOMING— “This  will  keep  you 
neat  and  dainty.” 

UNDERSELL  RATHER  THAN  OVERSELL! 

BUT — don’t  go  to  extremes  by  making  under¬ 
statements  or  evading  issues. 

KNOW  YOUR  MERCHANDISE  INSIDE  OUT! 

BUT — don’t  become  so  technical  that  you  con¬ 
fuse  the  customer.  Let  this  manual  and  your 
common  sense  be  your  guide. 


This  Manual  has  heen  carefully  checked  hy 
accredited  manufacturers’  groups  and  by  the 
legal  staff  of  the  Association.  In  their  opinion  it 
complies  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
as  amended  and  with  the  Federal  Food,  Drug 
and  Cosmetic  Act. 

UNDERSTANDING  BETWEEN  THE  TOILET 
GOODS  ASSOCIATION  AND  THE  NATIONAL 
RETAIL  DRY  GOODS  ASSOCIATION  AS  TO 
COSMETIC  ADVERTISING  AND  LABELLING 

1.  Manufacturers  are  responsible  for  statements 
made  on  labels,  pamphlets  and  ad\ertising  pre¬ 
pared  by  them  for  retailers’  use  in  advertising 
manufacturers’  products.  Not  responsible  for 
statements,  etc.,  concerning  retailers’  “Own 
Brand”  products  merely  manufactured  for  re¬ 
tailers  unless  performance  claims  are  prepared 
by  manufacturers. 

2.  Manufacturers  are  responsible  for  failure  to  re¬ 
veal  facts  with  respect  to  possible  consequences 
which  may  result  from  use  of  product.  This  also 
pertains  to  “private  brand”  manufacturers  when 
responsible  for  formula. 

3.  Manufacturers  agree  to  back  up  claims  as  to 
properties  of  product  purchased  by  retailer  un¬ 
less  article  is  made  from  retailer’s  own  formula. 

4.  Manufacturers  guarantee  retailer  against  loss 
provided  retailer  does  not  alter,  add  to,  or  delete 
from  labels,  etc. 

5.  Manufacturers  agree  to  assume  full  responsibility 
and  expense  in  the  event  of  any  action  against 
retailer  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  or 
otherwise,  under  provisions  of  Act,  provided 
manufacturers’  advertising,  labels,  etc.,  have  not 
been  changed  by  retailer,  and  spoken  claims 
conforni  to  manufacturers’  claims. 

6.  Manufacturers  agree  to  provide  retailer  with 
written  guarantee  that  labels  and  advertising 
matter  conform  to  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  as  amended  and  of  the 

'»  Federal  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act.  All  claims 
and  advertising  to  be  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Standards  of  the  Toilet  Goods  Association  or  any 
competent  independent  laboratory. 


PLAY  SAFE  —  Pick  your  sell¬ 
ing  words  with  care — Avoid 
superlatives. 


{Questionable) 

expertly 

rare 

all 

invariably 

permanent 

must 

can 

unfailingly 

essential 

vital 

effective 

into  the  skin 

pores 

absorbed 

youth 

tonic 

prescription 

stimulate 


tone,  as  verb 


(Suggested) 

skillfully 

pure 

many 

often 

lasting 

should 

may 

temporarily 

useful 

important 

helpful 

on  the  skin 

pore  openings 

disappeared 

freshness 

lotion 

advice 

(Can  be  used  if  refer¬ 
ring  to  application  ia- 
eluding  massage) 
(ditto  as  above) 

Legal  use  of  these  and  other  words 
depends  on  exact  meaning  intended 


laims 


Since  cosmeties  and  cosmetic  claims  are  largely  af¬ 
fected  under  the  terms  of  F.  T.  C.  Act,  this  manual 
seeks  to  deal  mainly  with  such  preparations.  How¬ 
ever,  since  many  preparations  may  be  both  Cosmetics 
and  Drugs,  the  legal  definitions  of  both  are  here 
briefly  stated. 

COSMETICS  (excepting  soap)  are  articles  applied 
to  the  skin  for  cleansing,  beautifying,  promoting 
attractiveness  or  altering  the  appearance. 
DRUGS  are  preparations  intended  for  use  in  the 
cure,  mitigation,  treatment  or  prevention  of  dis¬ 
ease,  or  intended  to  affect  the  structure  or  any 
function  of  the  body. 

i.  e.  make-up  foundation  which  hides  blemishes  only 
is  a  cosmetic. 

Acne  lotion  is  both  a  drug  and  a  cosmetic. 
Dandruff  lotion  is  both  a  drug  and  cosmetic. 
Hair  dressing  which  dissolves  loose  scales  of 
dandruff  but  otherwise  not  advertised  as  dand¬ 
ruff  treatment  is  considered  a  cosmetic. 
Deodorant  which  neutralizes  body  odors  without 
inhibiting  perspiration  is  a  cosmetic. 
Anti-perspirant  is  considered  a  drug  and  a  cos¬ 
metic. 

Sun  creams  and  lotions  actually  relieving  burn¬ 
ing  of  skin  or  preventing  painful  burning — 
drugs. 

Sun  creams  and  lotions  promoting  even  tan  or 
prevention  of  tan — cosmetics. 


OBJECTIONABLE  SUGGESTED 


if  refer-  I 

•tion  in-  I 

ge)  4 

r  words 
utcnded 


pely  af- 
manual 
.  How- 
>8metic8 
re  here 


applied 

•moting 

in  the 
of  dis- 
or  any 

es  only 

c. 

tic. 

ales  of 
s  dand- 

vithout 

a  C08- 

;  burn- 
ning— 


1.  YOUTH  can  be  restored. 

2.  REJUVENATE  GLANDS,  cure  or  prevent 
DOUBLE  CHIN  or  FLABBINESS. 

3.  SKIN  can  be  FED  or  NOURISHED. 

4.  External  use  of  cosmetie  ean  restore  NATURAL 
OILS  of  skin. 

5.  Removing  WRINKLES  or  CROWS  FEET. 

6.  FRECKLES  ean  be  removed  permanently. 

7.  ACNE  may  be  eured  by  loeal  application. 

8.  Prevent  or  remove  BLACKHEADS. 

9.  ABSOLUTELY  ANTISEPTIC. 

10.  DEPILATORY  containing  SULPHIDE  will  re¬ 
move  FACIAL  HAIR  safely. 

11.  Cure  BALDNESS,  cause  HAIR  TO  GROW. 

12.  RESTORE  COLOR  to  HAIR. 

13.  Cure  for  DANDRUFF. 

14.  Cure  BRITTLENESS  of  fingernails,  NOURISH 
or  FEED  nail. 

15.  DENTIFRICE  will  restore  WHITENESS  TO 
TEETH. 

16.  DENTIFRICE  will  CURE  or  prevent  PYOR- 
RHEA  or  RECEDING  GUMS. 

17.  EYE  LOTIONS  wiU  STRENGTHEN  eyes  or 
eye  nerves  or  relieve  strain. 

18.  Dissolve  FATTY  TISSUES  or  REDUCE 
WEIGHT. 


(Gives  youthful  appearance.! 

(Certain  cosmetics  applied  with  proper  massage  may 
tend  to  improve  facial  contour.) 

(To  date  nourishment  of  skin  interpreted  as  supplied 
only  through  blood  stream.) 

(Dryness  of  skin  may  be  relieved  by  applying  certain 
cosmetics. ) 

(Certain  cosmetics  will  tend  to  reduce  appearance 
of  wrinkles  or  crows  feet  temporarily.) 

(Will  eonceal  or  disguise.) 

(Cause  blemishes  to  disappear  temporarily.) 

(Will  tend  to  prevent  formation  of  blaekheads.  Will 
facilitate  easier  removal  of  same.) 

(Only  when  it  eomplies  with  definition  in  Federal 
Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act.) 

(Sulphide  irritating  to  some  skins.) 

(No  cosmetic  or  drug  has  yet  heen  found  that  wiU 
make  hair  grow.) 

(Dye,  hleach  or  tint  hair.) 

(Germ  of  dandruff  now  recognized  as  curable  if  prep¬ 
aration  contains  germ-killing  ingredient.) 

(May  lubricate  or  soften  nail  temporarily.) 

(No  teeth  are  pure  white.  Will  aid  in  preventing 
discoloration,  restoring  lustre.) 

(With  massage,  will  aid  in  stimulating  gums,  assist 
in  keeping  them  clean  and  healthy.) 

(Will  clean  eyes,  allay  irritation.) 

(Suggest  less  drastic  treatment  under  physician’s 
direction.) 


tan  or 


When  in  doubt  concerning  legal  use  of  these  and  similar  phrases, 
secure  written  instructions  from  manufacturer  of  product. 


TO  ACHIEVE 

^HE  ELIZABETH  ARDEN  LOOK" 

In  every  city,  every  country  of  the  modern 


Ardena  Skin  Lotion— cool, 
ting;  $1  to  $15 


Ardena  Cleansing  Cream- 
light,  soothing;  $1  to  $6 


Fluffv  Cleansing  Cream- 
like  whipped  cream;  $1  ta  $6 


MDCMI 

"LlfVClHWNt' 

CREAM 


world,  the  really  beautiful  woman  invariably 
uses  Elizabeth  Arden  preparations.  She  cleanses 
her  skin  several  times  daily,  with  feathery  light 
Ardena  Cleansing  Cream  or,  since  Miss  Arden  now 
gives  you  a  choice  of  cleansing  creams,  alternates  with 
the  new  Fluffy  Cleansing  Cream.  These,  with  her  refreshing 
Ardena  Skin  Lotion,  her  matchless  Velva  and  Orange  Skin  Creams, 
are  fundamental  essentials  of  the  Elizabeth  Arden  look. 


Ardena  Velvo  Cream— for 
overage  skins,-  $1  to  $6 


Orange  Skin  Cream— fordry 
or  wrinkled  skins;  $1  to  $8 


6  9  I 


IFTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK 
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beauty, 

'  ‘^'Sfinctiot' 


FOR  YOUR 
AVERAGE 
CUSTOMER 


The  Dry-ski n  Typ 


►) 


OoV^ttvv|  Q>v€ui^  CREAM  683 


Tell  your  customer  it’s  a 
double-duty  Cleanser 
for  dry  skin— cleans¬ 
ing,  softening 

A  boon  to  dry,  flaky  com¬ 
plexions.  Contains  fine  vege¬ 
table  oils,  double-beaten  for 
extra-thorough  cleansing 
plus  softening.  Coaxes 
away  dirt,  stale  make-up. 
Cleanses,  lubricates.  Per¬ 
suades  dry  skin  to  feel  more 
supple,  look  radiantly  fresh. 
4  oz.  $1.00.  8  oz.  $2.00.  1 
lb.  $3.50. 


QoVoWvW| 

SPECIAL  DRY-SKIN  MIXTURE 


5)o\ctfvWj 

PORTRAIT  FACE  POWDER 


Tell  your  customer  it’s 
exquisitely  fine  and 
pure— for  “fussy”  or 
sensitive  skin 

Contains  no  starcb,  orris,  or 
other  ingredients  commonly 
suspected  of  arousing  aller¬ 
gies.  Its  special  “emollient 
ingredient’’  an  aid  to  skin 
vexed  by  wind,  dust,  heat. 
Feather -light,  clinging. 
Lends  skin  a  “soft  -  focus” 
translucent  look.  In  all  skin- 
tone  shades.  $1.00. 


Copjrricht,  1989,  by  Dorothy  Grmy,  Lid. 


Tell  your  customer  it’s 
an  emollient  for  dry 
skin;  lubricating;  an 
ideal  night  cream 

Rich  lubrication  for  dry 
skin  inclined  to  lines.  Helps 
offset  the  drying  effects  of 
wind,  cold,  dust,  heat.  Leave 
overnight  on  face  and  neck. 
Next  morning  skin  feels 
smoother,  looks  more  sup¬ 
ple.  2  oz.  $2.25.  5  oz.  $5.00. 
8  oz.  $8.00. 


lipstick 

/Tell  your  customer  its 
cream  base  is  ideal  for 
lips  apt  to  peel,  look 
dry  or  pinched 

Helps  lips  look  soft,  seduc¬ 
tive.  In  12  indelible  high- 
fashion  shades,  to  emphasize 
various  skin-tones,  costume 
colors.  $1.00.  Dorothy  Gray 
rouges  match  exactly.  Cream 
rouge  $1.25.  Compact  rouge 
$1.00.  Lipsticks  and  rouges 
in  wide  range  of  clear 
reds,  blue-reds,  and  golden- 
reds  to  harmonize  with  sea¬ 
sonal  colors. 
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omphxion 

.\EEDS  CUSTOMER 

CONFIDENCE 


OILY  SKIN — oversupply  of  nat¬ 
ural  oil.  Recommend  liquefying 
cleansing  cream  and  mild  astring¬ 
ent  lotion  to  cleanse  skin  morning 
and  night  thoroughly.  Mild  as¬ 
tringent  cream  overnight. 

DRY  OR  LINED  SKIN— deficient 
in  natural  oils.  Recommend 
thorough  cleansing  with  cleansing 
cream  and  skin  lotion  twice  daily. 
Soothing  cream  and  special  dry 
skin  cream  at  night. 

SALLOW  SKIN — poor  circulation. 
Recommend  thorough  cleansing 
with  cleansing  cream  and  mild  as¬ 
tringent  lotion.  Apply  with  gentle 
upward  outward  movement  of 
fingertips  to  stimulate  circulation. 
Mild  astringent  cream  over  night. 

TIRED  FACES — over-fatigue  and 
lack  of  fresh  air  and  exercise.  Re¬ 
laxing  20-minute  treatment  with 
cleansing  cream,  skin  lotion  and 
facial  mask.  Soothing  cream  after 
mask  is  removed  to  offset  any  dry¬ 
ing  effect. 

ENLARGED  PORE  OPENINGS 
— No  cosmetic  will  cure  enlarged 
pore  openings.  Recommend  thor¬ 
ough  cleansing  with  cleansing 
cream  and  mild  astringent  lotion 
twice  daily.  Facial  mask  helpful. 
Special  attention  to  diet  and  exer¬ 
cise. 

FRECKLES  — excessive  pigmenta¬ 
tion  of  certain  portions  of  skin, 
occurring  in  third  layer  of  skin. 
Affected  only  by  preparations 
which  peel  off  outer  skin  or  whose 


ingredients  penetrate  to  pigmented 
layer.  Extra  strong  preparations 
should  be  avoided.  Milder  bleach¬ 
es  such  as  lemon,  sodium  per¬ 
borate,  and  bismuth  subnitrate 
may  be  useful.  Research  work  be¬ 
ing  conducted  to  perfect  safer, 
more  efficacious  bleaching  prepa¬ 
rations  in  ammoniated  mercury 
class. 

Suggest  concealing  temporarily 
with  harmonizing  make-up  and 
powder. 

BLACKHEADS — nothing  will  pre¬ 
vent  or  permanently  remove  black¬ 


heads  which  are  the  result  of  poor 
circulation  and  improper  skis 
care.  Recommend  thorough  cleans¬ 
ing  with  cleansing  cream  and  skin 
lotion.  Blackheads  can  be  softened 
with  lubricating  oil  and  warm 
water  to  make  temporary  removal 
easier  with  pressure  of  fingers 
carefully  covered  with  soft  clean 
towel.  Never  force  or  break  skin. 

SUPERFLUOUS  HAIR— due  to 
natural  causes  since  no  cosmetic  or 
drug  will  actually  grow  hair.  Re¬ 
commend  depilatory  preparation 
suited  to  area. 


With  Your  Ability  to  Recognize  and  Suggest 
Suitable  Creams  and  Lotions  Most  Likely  to  Help 
NCE  These  Complexion  Conditions  and  Skin  Faults 


N 


.  SALLOW  SKIN 
•  TIRED  FACES 


•  ENLARGED  PORE  OPENINGS 

•  FRECKLES 


•  BLACKHEADS 

•  SUPERFLUOUS  HAIR 


THESE  SIMPLE  QUESTIONS,  TACTFULLY  ASKED,  WILL 
HELP  DETERMINE  EACH  CUSTOMER’S  REQUIREMENTS 


1.  Do  you  lead  an  active  or  sedentary  life? 

Do  you  spend  most  of  your  time  indoors  or  out- 
of-doors? 

ANS.  Active  outdoor  life  usually  indicates  normal 
circulation  and  normal  skin.  Sedentary  life  in¬ 
doors  may  cause  poor  circulation  and  result 
in  oily,  sallow  or  dry  skin. 


2.  What  creams  and  lotions  have  you  heen  using 
and  what  effect  did  they  have  on  your  skin? 

ANS.  If  certain  creams  and  lotions  seem  to  help, 
continue  to  recommend  them.  If  dryness  re¬ 
sulted,  suggest  oilier  and  less  astringent  prepa¬ 
rations. 


3.  How  much  time  do  you  usually  spend  on  general 
heauty  routine?  What  routine  have  you  fol¬ 
lowed? 

ANS.  Too  little  time  is  spent  on  thorough  cleansing 
of  skin — first  requisite  of  healthy  complexion. 
Show  customer  how  to  apply  creams  and  lo¬ 
tions  and  how  often — for  hest  results. 


4.  How  does  the  sun  affect  your  skin?  Do  you  tan 
or  hum? 

ANS.  All  skins  should  he  protected  in  varying  de¬ 
grees  from  over-drying  effects  of  sun  and  wind. 
Suggest  protective  Sun  cosmetics. 

5.  Is  your  skin  especially  sensitive  to  any  cream, 
lotion,  perfume  or  powder? 

ANS.  Some  persons  are  sensitive  to  certain  ingredi¬ 
ents  in  cosmetics  or  drugs.  There  can  he  no 
such  thing  as  a  non-allergic  cosmetic.  Allergy 
is  an  individual  reaction  to  a  given  substance 
on  the  part  of  a  particular  individual  under 
certain  circumstances.  Manufacturers  conduct 
research  into  the  likelihood  of  skin  reactions 
to  cosmetic  materials  and  great  progress  is 
being  made  in  the  elimination  of  substances 
found  irritating. 

6.  Do  you  perspire  freely,  with  little  or  no  exertion? 

ANS.  Normal  perspiration  is  important  to  health. 
Recommend  deodorant  to  neutralize  body 
odor  and  to  diminish  perspiration  in  desired 
areas.  Abnormal  perspiration  should  be  pre¬ 
scribed  for  by  physician. 


Roger  &  Gullet  world-famous  toilet  soap.  Three  cakes 
to  the  box . $1.00 


"Selling  up”  is  always  a  good  poliqr  with  a  femi- 
nin  customer.  She  comes  into  your  store  full  of 
thrifty  resolutions.  But  all  she  wants  is  a  good 
excuse.  So  don’t  show  her  the  lowest-priced,  most 
unprofitable  items  on  your  shelves.  Offer  her  these 
lovely  Roger  &  Gallet  products.  Tell  her  that  they 
are  made  by  Roger  &  Gallet — the  greatest  name  in 
perfume.  Point  out  that — considering  their  superla¬ 
tive  quality — they  are  amazingly  moderate  in  price. 


Eau  de  Cologne  Oeillet  Bleu — Blue  Carnation,  Fleurs 
d’ Amour,  Fugue  3^  oz.  bottle . $1.00 


Roger  &  Gallet 


Compressed  Fleurs  d* Amour  Powder — exquisitely 
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GIRL 


Every  'Vosmetic  man”  knows  the  famous  story 
of  the  house  of  Daggett  &  Ramsdell.  But  what 
is  most  interesting  is  how  Daggett  &  Ramsdell 
stands  today  I  Here  is  the  story: 

A  recent  consumer  survey — conducted  by  an 
impartial  research  bureau — shows  .  .  . 

•  That  women  of  all  ages  know  and 
like  Daggett  &  Ramsdell  products. 

•  That  they  are  more  widely  purchased 
by  consumers  in  the  middle  and  upper 
income  groups.  In  other  words,  your 
best  prospective  customers  buy  Daggett 
&  Ramsdell  products. 

•  That  for  purity  and  quality  Daggett  & 
Ramsdell  rated  so  high  it  ranked 
among  the  top  three  named! 

HOW  IT  HAPPENED 

But  remember  —  today’s  story  of  Daggett  & 
Ramsdell  is  the  logical  outgrow  th  of  a  background 
that  began  in  1890  with  the  fascinating  discovery 
made  by  V.  Cbapin  Daggett. 

For  this  young  pharmacist  amazed  mid-Victorian 
America  with  a  revolutionary  new  development  in 
beauty  care  ...  a  complexion  cream  that  did  not 
spoil .  .  .  (theretofore,  they  all  turned  rancid).  I’his 
discovery,  the  basis  of  modern  beauty  technique, 
was  the  first  example  of  Daggett  &  Ramsdell’s 
quality  leadership. 

TAKE  ADVANTAGE  OF  IT 

Now'  you  have  consumer  proof  that  this  reputation 
for  qualitv  has  been  maintained  for  50  years!  Why 
not  "cash  in”  on  Daggett  &  Ramsdell’s  unique 
background  ...  on  the  name  that  [)eople  know 
and  trust! 

DAGGETT  &  RAMSDELL 

I  PARK  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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applicaiioK 
ioUow  this  dirtc- 


For  the  correct 
moulding  of  cream, 
tionul  chart. 


mM  THE  rORREfT  «ERS  FROH  THIS  LIST 

CLEANSING  CREAMS — assist  in  loosening  and  removing  foreign  matter  from  skin.  Liquefying  types  for 
oily  skins.  Regular  cleansing  type  (so-called  cold  creams)  for  normal  or  dry  skin.  Lanolin  satisfac¬ 
tory  cleanser  but  too  sticky  and  ill-smelling  in  unmixed  form  for  general  use. 

SKIN  LOTIONS — cool  and  refresh,  mildly  stimulating.  Application  removes  remaining  traces  of  cream  after 
cleansing.  Helpful  in  daily  beauty  routine. 

ASTRINGENTS-  skin  lotions  or  creams  containing  alcohol  and  other  skin  tightening  ingredients,  to  remove 
oily  residue  from  skin  surface. 

SPECIAL  PURPOSE  CREAMS- — for  special  skin  conditions.  Dry  or  oily  types,  throat,  eye  and  hand  types. 
Day  and  night  types. 

LUBRICATING  OILS — lubricate  and  maintain  smooth  normal  appearance  of  complexion.  For  dry  and  lined 
skins. 

COMPLEXION  CREAMS  — give  smooth  texture  to  skin.  Some  complexion  creams  astringent,  slightly 
stimulating. 

FACIAL  MASKS  OR  PACKS  —mildly  astringent,  quick  drying  to  tighten  skin  surface  temporarily  while 
stimulating  surface  circulation.  For  tired  fatigued  appearance.  Always  suggest  soothing  cream  after 
mask  to  offset  drying  effect. 

PROTECTIVE  FOUNDATIONS  — creams  and  lotions  to  leave  on  skin  in  smooth,  slightly  moist  surface  layer 
to  which  make-up  will  cling.  Also  to  protect  skin  from  elements.  Vanishing  cream,  tinted  powder 
foundation  or  lotion. 

CLEANSING  TISSUES — soft  and  very  absorbent.  Must  not  roughen  delicate  surface  of  skin. 


FOR  LPPLYIl 
CREAMS  m 
LOTIOH 

1.  Cleanliness  is  first  step  toward 
healthy  complexion.  Fare  should  be 
cleansed  at  least  twice  daily,  with 
cleansing  cream  and  skin  lotion. 

2.  Cleansing  cream  should  be  applied 
with  fingertips  or  pad  of  cotton, 
using  upward  outward  movement 
following  contour  lines  of  face. 
Study  manufacturers’  contour  charts 
for  best  results. 

3.  Cleansing  cream  should  be  left  on 


face  a  few  minutes  to  allow  normal 
body  heat  to  liquefy  it  and  thus 
become  more  efficient  cleanser. 
Remove  with  soft  cleansing  tissues. 

4.  Skin  should  be  freshened  with  skin 
lotion  after  cleansing  cream  is  re¬ 
moved.  Lotion  helps  to  wipe  away 
last  traces  of  cream. 

5.  Creams  and  lotions  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  gently- -using  fingertips  with 
upward  outward  movement  along 
contour  lines  of  face.  Skin  should 
never  be  dragged,  rubbed  or  slapped 
harshly.  Learn  to  “massage  with 
creams.” 

6.  Icy  cold  lotions  are  very  refreshing, 
bringing  quick  lovely  glow  to  skin. 
Suggest  exhilarating  finish  to  beauty 
routine  with  a  dash  of  iced  skin 
lotion,  ice  water  or  piece  of  ice 
wrapped  in  cotton. 

7.  Skin  should  always  be  cleansed  and 
refreshed  with  cleansing  cream  and 


skin  lotion  to  remove  make-up  and 
surface  dirt,  before  applying  special 
creams  or  masks. 

8.  Skin  should  always  be  cleansed  be¬ 
fore  applying  make-up.  Never  try 
to  “patch”  old  make-up.  Complete 
fresh  make-up  is  more  natural¬ 
looking  and  lasting. 

9.  Complexion  or  soothing  cream 
should  be  used  after  astringent 
lotion  or  soap-and-water  cleansing. 
Undistilled  water  is  apt  to  contain 
harsh  drying  ingredients.  Soothing 
cream  will  offset  drying  effect. 

10.  Throat  and  neck  should  be  included 
in  every  beauty  routine.  They  are 
important  parts  of  face. 

11.  Hair  should  be  kept  out  of  way  and 
free  from  creams.  Tie  back  with 
bandeau  or  ribbon. 

12.  Daily  beauty  routine  should  be 
followed  before  mirror,  in  brightest 
possible  light;  daylight  for  make-up. 


There's  pleasure  in  selling 


EARLY  AMERICAN* 


Send  for  free  booklet,  “Sell¬ 
ing  Is  a  Pleasure”,  •which 
contains  interesting  high¬ 
lights  in  Early  Awerican 
Old  Spice  Toiletries. 


The  fascinating  background  of  Early  American  Old  Spice  Toiletries  makes 
them  as  exciting  to  sell,  as  they  are  to  use.  Advise  your  customers  that 
the  containers  are  designed  in  the  Early  American  theme,  after  old- 
fashioned  brides’  boxes  and  trinket  boxes — that  the  tangy  Old  Spice 
fragrance  was  inspired  by  the  roses-and-spice  that  Early  American  ladies 
blended  in  days  of  old — that  the  superlative  quality  of  each  item  is  as 
l)erfect  as  the  finest  ingredients  and  scientific  compounding  can  make  it — 
that  Early  American  Old  Spice  Toiletries  are  traditionally  American, 
designed  to  enhance  American  charm. 


♦Trade  Mark  applied  for  by  SHULTON,  Inc.,  Rockefeller  Center,  630  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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ARRID 

•••the  Cream  Deodorant 
to  Stop  Perspiration 

which  has  been  awarded  the 

Textile  Seal  of  Approval  of  the 

American  \nstitute  of  laundry 


The  American  Institute  of  Laundry  has  written  us  as 
follows:  “Please  be  advised  that  the  American  Institute 
of  Laundry  formally  awards  to  your  product,  Arrid, 
our  Textile  Approval  Seal  which  gives  it  our  unquali¬ 
fied  endorsement  as  a  deodorant  which  is  harmless  to 
textiles”.  This  Textile  Approval  Seal  has  been  awarded 
after  complete  and  exhaustive  tests  made  with  Arrid  by 
the  American  Institute  of  Laundry. 


1.  Does  nut  tot  dresses,  does  not  irritate  skin. 

2.  No  waiting  to  dry.  Can  be  used  right  after 
shaving. 

3.  Instantly  checks  perspiration  1  to  3  days.  Re¬ 
moves  odor  from  perspiration,  keeps  armpits  dry. 

4.  A  pure,  white,  greaseless,  stainless  vanishing 
cream. 

5.  Arrid  has  been  awarded  the  Approval  Seal  of 
The  American  Institute  of  Laundering  for  being 
harmless  to  fabrics. 

ARRID  has  also  been  tested  and  approved 
by  GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING  BUREAU 


MORE  THAN  15 
MILLION  JARS  OF 
ARRID  HAVE  BEEN 
SOLD 


ARRID 

ESTABLISHED  RETAIL 
PRICE  39/  a  jar 

(Also  in  jars) 


CARTER  PRODUCTS,  Inc.  •  53  Park  Place  •  New  York,  N.Y. 
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pendable  maker. 


fume  it. 


ll^ODERN  clothing  prevents  evaporation 
of  perspiration.  Fastidious  women 
and  men  now  recognize  necessity  of  some 
deodorant. 

Creams,  ices,  liquids,  powders,  pencils 
neutralize  body  odor.  Some  types  check 
perspiration  slightly.  Come  in  varying 
strengths.  Follow  manuj>  turcrs'  instruc¬ 
tions  carefully.  Most  types  non-irritant 
when  properly  used. 


DI  JMI.V  roKIKS.  !{  rir.% 


OAIR  cannot  be  removed  permanently 
from  arms,  legs  or  face  except  by  de¬ 
struction  of  hair  root. 

Most  superfluous  hair  can  be  removed  tem¬ 
porarily,  quickly  and  safely  when  manu¬ 
facturers’  instructions  are  followed  care¬ 
fully.  Suggest  advice  of  dermatologist  for 
extreme  cases  of  excessive  growth  or  super- 
sensitivity  of  skin  surface  to  hair  removers 
in  general. 


aintiness  aids  • .  •  • . 


Soft  water  more  gentle  to  skin.  Warm  bath 
soothing  and  relaxing  to  nerves. 

Talcum  and  dusting  powder  soothing  to 
skin  after  bath.  Absorbs  moisture.  Cool¬ 
ing,  pleasing.  (Cannot  take  place  of  face 
powder  as  it  does  not  cling.) 


C  GAP- AND- WATER,  most  familiar 
^  cleansing  agent.  Modem  soaps  made  to 
serve  specific  purposes.  Hand  soap,  com¬ 
plexion  soap,  bath  soap,  etc.  Learn  to  sug¬ 
gest  correct  soap  for  each  purpose. 

(Does  not  take  place  of  cleansing  cream 
and  skin  lotion  cleansing — suggest  both— 
matter  of  individual  preference). 

For  normal  skins — any  mild  soap  from  de¬ 


ROMATIC  bath  salts,  crystals,  pow¬ 
ders,  oils  to  soften  water  and  per- 


\N  !S 


I 


HOW  TO  SELL  THEN  EORREETLY  IHD  SAFELY 


For  dry  or  sensitive  skins — soothing  olive  oil  soap, 
cold  cream,  lanolin,  or  soap  containing  super¬ 
fatted  substanee.  Suggest  use  of  soothing  cream 
after  washing. 

For  oily  skins — slightly  astringent  soaps  such  as  those 
containing  witch  hazel,  benzoin,  glycerine  or 
cocoanut  oil. 

Warning — do  not  attempt  to  prescribe  for  irritated 
skin.  Advise  customer  to  consult  physician. 


When  selling  soap,  remember 


sell  the  purpose. 

sell  the  feel — in  the  hand,  size,  shape, 
lathering  ability 
sell  the  pleasant  scent, 
sell  the  color — to  harmonize  with  bath¬ 
room  color  scheme. 

sell  in  quantity — economical  since  soap 
hardens  with  age,  lasts  longer. 


Eau  de  Cologne — refreshes,  cools,  perfumes. 

Sell  scents  that  match  fragrance  of  soap  or  favorite  perfume. 

Sell  colored  salts,  etc.  that  match  other  hath  accessories. 

Sell  related  items — bath  brushes,  sponges,  bath  scales,  mitts,  soap  bowls. 


Never  apply  immediately  after  shaving,  except  a  bland  cream. 

Dry  or  rinse  off  deodorant  before  dressing  lest  clothing  be  injured. 

Men  are  beginning  to  use  more  deodorants.  Sell  to  men  as  well  as  women. 
Suggest  consulting  physician  in  cases  of  extreme  perspiration  or  odor. 


Powder,  paste  or  cream  depilatories — soften  surface 
hair  so  it  can  be  washed  away. 

Wax  depilatories — must  be  melted  by  heat,  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  harden  on  skin.  Hair  pulled  out  by  root. 
Painful  yet  most  lasting. 

“Stones”,  pumice,  mitts  or  gloves — rub  off  hair.  Use 
with  care  to  prevent  irritation. 

Razors — recommended  for  underarm.  Special  types 
for  women.  Tweezers — for  eyebrows  and  chin 
hairs. 


Please  keep  these  points  in  mind — 

Depilatories  made  by  accredited  manufactur¬ 
ers  do  not  coarsen  or  stimulate  hair  growth. 
Never  recommend  depilatory  when  skin  is 
irritated.  Advice  consulting  physician. 
Harsh  depilatories  should  not  be  used  on 
delicate  skin  areas. 


^..rioespcrspiraW!!-!!! 


Wh^}L^ 

0eren^ 

deodor^ 


beticeenj! 

nnd  ODO; 


All  Odorono  preparations  do  more  than 


merely  take 

the  odor  out  of  perspiration  . . .  they  protect  clothing  from  stains 
and  lingering  odors  hy  gently  checking  underarm  perspiration. 
Moisture  is  routed  to  more  exposed  portions  of  the  hody,  where 
it  may  evaporate  unnoticed.  Millions  of  women  have  found  that 
the  hest  way  to  stop  underarm  odor  is 'to  stop  underarm 
perspiration. 


ODO-RO-NO  CREAM 


1.  Stops  perspiration  safely. 

2.  Takes  odor  from  perspiration. 

3.  Effective  one  to  three  days. 

4.  Safe  before  or  after  shaving. 

5.  Won’t  irritate  skin  or  rot  dresses. 


6.  Non-greasy  .  .  .  stainless  .  .  .  soothing. 

7.  No  waiting  to  dry  .  .  .  vanishes  instantly. 

8.  BETTER  VALUE  ...  35c  JAR  CON¬ 
TAINS  1  FULL  OUNCE— NOT  JUST 
1/2  OUNCE. 


Over  100,000,000  Packages  of  ODO-RO-NO  Preparations 

HAVE  BEEN  SOLD  •  •  .  AN  OUTSTANDING 
RECORD  OF  SERVICE  TO  AMERICAN  WOMEN! 


ODO-RO-NO  LIQUIDS  and  ICE 

1.  For  longer-lasting  protection  .  .  .  two  applications  a 
week  are  usually  enough. 

2.  Approved  by  Good  Housekeeping  Institute. 

3.  Advertised  in  the  American  Weekly,  and,  like  all 

Odorono  preparations,  in  leading  women’s  magazines 
every  month.  . 


CLEVER  EYES  ARE  ON  KIJRLASH  AND 
THE  COMPLETE  EYE-REALTY  LINE 


KLRLASH  . .  «1.00 


C.onvenienl.  dainly  eyelash  eurler! 
Press  the  upper  lashes  belween  the 
rubber  buHs — and  in  a  jilTy  lashes 
eurl  upward,  make  eyes  appear 
larger,  nider,  brighter! 

Impress  customers  with  these  facts: 

No  heat  required! 

No  practice  needed! 

Gentie  pressure  does  it! 

Gives  lasting  curl! 


K.URLASH,  the  miracle  eyelash 
curler,  is  the  leader  that’s  led 
to  the  creation  of  a  complete 
eye-heauty  line  of  exclusive, 
attractive  ^rooinin^  aids!  Mer¬ 
chandise  —  display  —  advertise 
— Kurlash  products  and  watch 
your  sales  curve  upward. 


KLRLENE  . .  30**- 


LASHTINT  . .  *1.00 


Scientific,  oily>base  cream,  the  |»er- 
fect  companion  of  Kurlash.  When 
applied  to  bows  of  eyelash  curler, 
Kiirlene  makes  curl  last  longer. 
Tell  your  customers  all  about  Kurlene: 
Ideal  for  daytime  make-up! 

Gives  glistening  look  to  eye-lids! 
Makes  eyebrows  and  lashes  gleam! 
Makes  brows  and  lashes  seem  darker! 


('.ake-style  Lash  tint  mascara 
conies  in  smart  silver-tone  com¬ 
pact!  I.ii|uid  I.ashtint  is  a  per¬ 
fumed  mascara  in  modernistic 
bottle. 

Tell  your  customers  about  Lash- 
tint: 

It’s  water-resistant  and  lasting! 
Comes  in  black,  brown,  blue  and 
green  (cake  form)  and  black, 
brown  and  blue  (liquid)! 

Easy  to  apply  either  type! 

Goes  on  smoothly — looks  natural! 


SHADETTE  . .  75^- 

7hf  Kurlaxh  Eyt’Shatltur 

Shadelte  is  a  creaniy-textured  eye- 

_  shadow'  that  conies  in  a  smart  silver- 

tone  compact,  dainty  for  purse  or 

\  dressing  table. 

\  Your  customers  will  be  interested  to 

I  know  that  Shadette  is: 

Easy  to  apply! 

Extra  creamy  in  texture! 

Comes  in  nine  smart  colors! 
Gives  a  natural  effect! 


TWISSORS  .  .  25«’ 


The  clever  scissor-handled 
tweezers  that  are  so  easy  to  use. 
Pincer  ends,  precision -made, 
take  good  firm  grip.  Handles 
in  colors  to  match  otlier  acces¬ 
sories:  green,  ivory,  blue,  rose, 
lavender,  red. 

Point  out  to  your  customers  that 
Twissors  are: 

Easier  to  handle! 

Permit  a  firm  grip! 

Give  perfect  vision! 

Make  it  possible  to  train  eyebrows 
at  home! 


KLRLASH 


The  Only  Complete  Eye-Beauty  Line 


THE  KURLASH  COMPANY,  Inc. 


CoDvr«s^i  1939  The  Kurlash  Co.,  Inc 


ROCHESTER,  NEW  YORK 
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yes... 


Know  what  to  suggest  to 
beautify  them 


nm  OF  EYE  YEGIEET 

which  can  he  helped  hy  heauty  aids 


WARNING! — Signs  of  neglect 

affecting  vision  and  eye  nerves 
should  be  referred  to  eye  physi¬ 
cian.  The  cause  must  be  re¬ 
moved  before  the  effect  can  be 
helped. 

Expression  lines,  commonly 
known  as  frown  lines  and  “crows 
feet”,  cannot  be  removed  by  use 
of  cosmetics. 

TINY  LINES — due  to  drvness  of 


skin  area  at  corners  of  eye. 
Recommend  gentle  application 
of  soothing  dry-skin  cream,  es¬ 
pecially  suited  to  delicate  eye 
area.  Refresh  with  skin  lotion. 

TIRED  LOOKING  EY  ES— usually 
result  of  over-fatigue.  Recom¬ 
mend  rest,  either  by  exercise  or 
closing  eyes  completely,  with 
refreshing  application  of  eye 
lotion. 


FOREHEAD  LINES— from  frown¬ 
ing.  Recommend  soothing  dry 
skin  cream  on  forehead,  helpful 
provided  frowning  ceases.  Fore¬ 
head  strap  of  court-plaster 
patches  sometimes  helpful. 

CREPINESS — of  skin  area  around 
eye.  Result  of  dryness.  Recom¬ 
mend  special  dry  skin  cream  for 
eye  area.  Apply  very  gently. 


Ways  to  Sell  Your  Customer  the  New  Magic  of  Eye  Make-Up 


1.  Eye-shadow — colored  cream 
to  emphasize  and  dramatize 
size  and  color  of  eyes.  Must 
be  subtle  for  day,  more  in¬ 
tense  for  evening.  Use  only 
on  upper  lid,  never  on  lower. 

2.  Two  shades  of  eye-shadow 
can  be  blended  to  give  more 
glamorous  effect.  Flatter  cus¬ 
tomer’s  artistic  ability.  Sug¬ 
gest  original  exclusive  com¬ 
bination. 

3.  Eye  shadow  at  outer  corners 
gives  widening  effect.  At  in¬ 
ner  comers  it  makes  eyes 
seem  closer  together. 

4.  Eye  shadow'  must  never  be 
obvious.  Blend  on  upper  lid 
until  almost  invisible.  Apply 
from  inner  corner  over  about 
one-third  of  lid,  for  dav. 


5.  For  evening,  blend  over  en¬ 
tire  lid,  shading  to  brow  and 
outer  corner. 

6.  Wear  shadow  matching  eye 
on  lower  part  of  upper  lid. 
Blend  brown  or  grey  over 
rest  of  lid  to  eyebrow. 

7.  Mascara — liquid,  cream  or 
cake  color.  Makes  lashes  look 
longer,  darker,  more  luxuri¬ 
ous.  L^sually  harmless.  Some 
mascara  waterproof. 

8.  Apply  mascara  with  down¬ 
ward  motion  on  lower  lashes. 
Lpward  on  upper  lashes. 
Helps  to  train  natural  curve. 

9.  Allow  mascara  to  dry  thor¬ 
oughly  before  re-brushing  to 
remove  excess.  Heavy  “bead¬ 
ed”  lashes  are  un-natural  ami 
unattractive. 


10.  Eye-pencil — wax  crayons  or 
pencils  of  brow  color.  Dark¬ 
en  pale  brows.  Lengthen  or 
broaden  narrow  brows.  Brush 
with  side  of  pencil.  Apply 
color  to  skin  only  when 
it  is  desired  to  lengthen  or 
widen  appearance.  Avoid 
“obvious”  look. 

11.  Eyebrow  tweezers — for  shap¬ 
ing  brows  to  natural  shapely 


12.  Artificial  eyelashes — to  be 
fastened  to  natural  lashes, 
with  liquid  fastener.  Strive 
for  natural  effect  only. 

13.  Eyelash  curlers  —  help  to 
stimulate  natural  curl  of 


/ 


Purpose  of  make-up  primarily  to  simulate 
natural  color — to  improve  on  nature.  Must  be 
natural  to  be  eflfective.  Never  conspicuous. 

Modern  make-up  now  an  “accessory”  to  costume. 
Must  harmonize  with  colors  worn.  Colors  appear 


more  becoming.  Great  variety  of  make-up  colors 
offer  unlimited  scope  to  individuality.  Sell  com¬ 
plete  make-up  ensemble.  Use  manufacturers’ 
make-up  harmony  charts  for  more  satisfactory 
effects.  Don’t  trust  your  eye. 


MAKE-UP  TRICKS  CUSTOMERS  WILL  LIKE 


Always  give  face  thorough  cleansing  before 
applying  make-up.  Never  try  to  patch  up  old 
make-up.  Start  anev/. 

Always  use  powder  foundation.  Gives  smoother, 
more  lasting  effect.  Makes  make-up  easier  to 
apply. 

Individual  skin  tones  to  be  considered  in  select¬ 
ing  make-up.  Natural  coloring  most  becoming. 
Blonde  skins  from  white  to  peach  need  pinkish 
tones.  Brunette  skins  from  light  cream  to  olive 
tend  to  yellowish  tones. 

Match  shades  of  lipstick,  rouge  and  nail  polish 
for  perfect  color  harmony. 

Costume  accessory  color  must  blend  with 
make-up. 


Different  make-up  for  day  and  night.  Different 
light  requires  different  shades. 

Should  always  be  applied  before  mirror,  in  best 
possible  light.  When  available  try  to  duplicate 
light  under  which  make-up  is  to  be  worn. 

Two  shades  of  powder  create  illusion  of  depth 
and  underglow.  Experiment  with  individual 
powder  blending. 

Make-up  should  be  applied  in  proper  order, 
after  cleansing.  First  powder  foundation,  then 
rouge,  powder,  lipstick,  eyebrow  pencil,  eye 
shadow,  mascara. 

Powder  brush  for  blending  powder  and  rouge. 
Removes  excess  cosmetics. 


^  OJxH-COUK. 


COMPLETE  BEAUTY  CARE 
FOR  ALL  TYPES  OF  SKIX 


The  Barbara  Gould  line  consists,  in  addition  to  make-up,  of  two  types 
of  beauty-treatment  preparations.  First,  there  are  the  basic  creams  for 
cleansing,  lubricating  and  general  skin  care.  Then  there  are  the  creams 
and  lotions  created  in  the  Barbara  Gould  laboratories  which  do  very 
special  beauty  jobs.  Both  types  of  preparations  are  used  by  the  woman 
who  is  bent  on  preserving  her  loveliness. 


Barbara  Gould  Rose  Blush  Lotion 


Barbara  Gould  Plastic  Cream 


A  marvelous,  creamy  lotion  to  use  when 
the  skin  is  thoroughly  clean.  This  may  he 
used  directly  after  cleansing,  when  retiring, 
or  just  before  applying  make-up,  to  bring 
the  glow  of  beauty  to  the  skin.  This  lotion 
has  a  stimulating  effect.  It  makes  the  com¬ 
plexion  look  and  feel  gloriously  fresh  and 
alive. 

Barbara  Gould  Cleansing  Cream 

Barbara  Could  Cleansing  Cream  .  .  .  An 
instantly  liquefying  cream  for  thorough 
cleansing  of  oily  skins.  Very  fine  and  I 

light,  this  cream  is  the  correct  type  of 
cleanser  for  oily  and  coarse-grained  skins. 

Barbara  Gould  Liquid  Astringent  should 
be  used  after  removal  of  cream. 

Barbara  Gould  Special  Cleansing  Cream 
for  normal  and  dry  skins  ...  A  rich, 
softening  cleansing  cream  with  thorough 
cleansing  action  and  a  beneficent  effect  on 
dryness.  Should  always  be  followed  by 
Barbara  Gould  Skin  Freshener  to  remove 
last  vestiges  of  cream. 


A  good  masque  is  an  indispensable  to  any 
woman  who  wants  to  be  sure  of  looking 
her  best  always.  Barbara  Gould  Plastic 
Cream  is  not  only  one  of  the  best,  but  it 
is  also  moderately  priced.  The  woman  who 
uses  it  before  going  out  in  the  evening,  will 
find  her  skin  looks  fresh,  rested  and 
smoother.  This  preparation  is  bland  and 
pleasant  to  use.  It  should  be  spread  on  a 
clean  skin,  and  allowed  to  remain  on  for 
fifteen  minutes. 

Barbara  Gould  Currant  Rose 
Make-Up  Ensemble 

Rouge  and  lipstick  in  the  pure  red  that 
is  flattering  to  all  types,  with  the  correct 
shade  of  harmonizing  face  powder.  This 
make-up  ensemble  is  a  good  basis  for 
every  woman's  make-up  table.  To  it, 
she  should  add  new  shades,  as  they  ap¬ 
pear,  to  go  with  her  new  costume  colors. 
But  she  will  always  find  that  the  Cur¬ 
rant  Rose  Make-Up  Ensemble  is  right 
with  a  large  part  of  her  wardrobe. 


INC. 
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Beauty  Secrets  of  the  Ancient  World 


More  than  three  thousand 
years  ago  the  Egyptians  pos¬ 
sessed  extensive  knowledge 
of  perfume,  and  then,  as  later  in  the 
ancient  world,  it  was  valued  equally 
with  gold  and  silver.  It  jilayed  a 
vital  role  in  the  lives  of  these  jieople, 
entering  into  every  phase  of  their 
existence.  Kings  were  anointed 
with  it ;  gods  were  propitiated  with 
it,  and  the  dead  were  buried  with 
it.  In  the  form  of  incense,  it  was 
burned  in  every  temple. 

The  people  were  literally  steeped 
in  scent,  since  the  law  prescriljed 
that  everyone  perfume  the  lx)dy  on 
Fridays.  In  addition,  houses  were 
jierfumed ;  baths  were  perfumed; 
even  the  food  was  perfumed. 

The  use  of  perfume  in  Egypt 
reached  its  height  at  the  time  of 
Cleopatra,  who  enhanced  her  beauty 
and  charms  by  the  skillful  use  of  it. 
Shakespeare  says  that  the  sails  of 
the  barge  in  which  she  went  to  meet 
Antony  “exhaled  a  strange,  invisi¬ 
ble  perfume.” 

Kyphi  was  the  most  celebrated 
scent  of  the  Egyptians.  Plutarch 
says  of  it.  “Its  aromatic  substances 
lull  to  sleep,  allay  anxieties  and 
brighten  the  dreams.”  He  gives  a 
recipe  for  making  this  no  doubt  de¬ 
lightful  scent,  and  we  find  myrrh, 
which  seems  to  be  the  oldest  re¬ 
corded  perfume,  among  its  sixteen 
ingredients.  ^lyrrh  is  the  gum-resin 
obtained  from  the  trunk  of  a  small 
tree  which  grows  principally  in 
Arabia  and  Abyssinia.  \'ery  ancic  nt 
Egyptian  papyrus  refer  to  it,  as  do 
the  cuneiform  tablets  of  the  Baby¬ 
lonians  and  Assyrians.  Combined 
with  other  aromatics,  it  often  was 
used  to  drive  out  the  demons  of 
disease  from  the  human  body — a 
custom  founded,  it  is  believed,  on 
something  more  than  mere  sujxt- 
stition. 

Frankincense  or  olihanum  is  an¬ 
other  of  the  fragrant  gum-resins  .so 
much  esteemed  in  antiquity.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Theophra.stus  and  Pliny, 
the  tree  that  produced  it  was  held 
sacred  and  those  who  pruned  it  or 
gathered  its  gum  were  required  to 
keep  “free  from  pollution”  during 
the  process.  The  fact  that  centuries 
later  together  with  gold,  silver  and 
myrrh,  it  was  deemed  a  fitting  offer- 


A  toilet  box  used  by  a  lady  of 
Ancient  Egypt.  It  is  of  wood 
and  ivory  with  silver  mounts. 


ing  to  the  Infant  Jesus  is  further 
proof  of  the  esteem  in  which  it  was 
held. 

Queen  Hetepheres  was  the 
mother  of  Khufu,  who  built  the 
great  pyramid  at  Giza,  now  one  of 
the  seven  wonders  of  the  world 
(3533  B.C. ?).  From  her  tomb  were 
taken  seven  jars  which  contained 
the  seven  traditional  perfumes  of 
the  Egyptians.  In  addition,  there 
were  razors,  a  jar  yvhich  contained 
kohl,  and  a  manicure  instrument 
having  a  sharp  end  for  cleaning  the 
nails  and  a  rounded  end  for  pushing 
I)ack  the  cuticle. 

In  other  tombs  have  been  found 
mirrors  used  in  the  sixth  dynasty 
(2800  B.C.),  kohl  vases  and  stibi¬ 
um  ixncils*,  papyrus  depicting  >nen 
and  women  with  lumps  of  nard 
(spikenard,  a  rare  perfume)  fixed 
on  their  heads,  and  many  other 
things  too  numerous  to  mention. 

The  tomb  of  Tutankhamen  has 
been  of  special  interest  and  has 
yielded  additional  evidence  of  the 
"permanence”  of  perfume.  The  aro¬ 
matics  contained  in  the  unguent 
vases  found  therein  were  still  fra¬ 
grant  after  more  than  three  thou¬ 
sand  years. 

It  would  seem  that  the  ancient 
h'gyptian  lady  had  quite  a  conqilete 
line  of  cosmetics  and  toilet  articles 
which  she  used  with  surprising  dex¬ 
terity.  W'hen  it  came  to  making  her 
eyes  look  large  and  luminous,  she 
was  a  real  artist,  attaining  her  effect 

*(Kohl  is  a  black  powder  made  from 
antimony,  a  mineral  deposit.  Stibium  is 
the  Latin  term  for  antimony.  Kohl  and 
the  stibium  pencil  were  used  for  darken¬ 
ing  the  eyelids.) 


by  lining  the  lower  lid  with  green 
and  using  black  on  the  upper  lid,  the 
eyebrows  and  the  eyelashes.  Kohl 
was  used  for  this  purpose  and  was 
applied  with  wooden  or  ivory  sticks. 

Our  ancient  Egyptian  lady  soft¬ 
ened  her  skin  with  oils  and  un¬ 
guents  ;  she  painted  her  lips  and 
tinted  her  cheeks  with  finely  ground 
red  ochre,  and  carefully  stained  her 
fingernails,  her  toenails  and  the 
l^alms  of  her  hands  with  henna.  She 
liad  combs  and  mirrors  a-plenty  and 
took  meticulous  pains  with  her  hair, 
which  she  anointed  with  perfumed 
oil  before  dressing  it.  Her  bath  was 
luxuriously  perfumed  and  followed 
by  the  application  of  perfumed  oils 
and  unguents.  As  a  finishing  touch, 
she  anointed  her  eyelids  with  per¬ 
fumed  unguents  and  rubbed  her  eye¬ 
brows  with  perfume. 

Many  interesting  things  have  been 
unearthed  at  the  site  of  the  ancient 
city  of  Ur  in  Mesoiiotamia.  Of  es¬ 
pecial  note  to  us  are  the  lip  salves 
which  probably  date  back  to  3500 
B.C.,  and  which  are  believed  to 
have  been  used  by  Queen  Shubad. 

Semitic  Civilizations 

It  is  evident  that  the  ancient  He¬ 
brew  women  knew  and  used  cos¬ 
metics,  having  learned  the  art  of 
make-up  from  the  Egyptians.  In  the 
(^Id  Testament  (2  Kings  IX  30), 
we  are  told  that  Jezebel  “painted  her 
face”  in  order  to  make  herself 
more  attractive.  In  another  passage 
(Ezek.  XXiii.  40),  the  prophet 
Ezekiel  says,  “Thou  didst  wash  thy¬ 
self.  paintedst  thine  eyes.”  etc. 

In  the  lx)ok  of  Exodus  (Chap. 
XXX  Ver.  34)  is  given  the  recipe 
for  making  the  holy  txrfume.  This 
is  the  first  known  recijx  for  a  fier- 
fume. 

There  are  numerous  other  refer¬ 
ences  to  perfume  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  hut  of  esixcial  note  are  those 
contained  in  the  Song  of  Solomon, 
dated  alnait  1014  B.  C.  Here  we 
find  the  first  reference  to  spikenard, 
one  of  the  most  jx^werful  and  most 
costly  jxrfumes  of  antiquity,  prac¬ 
tically  unobtainable  at  the  present 
time. 

Speaking  of  King  Solomon,  we 
are  told  in  an  ancient  Ethiopic  writ- 
(Contiiiued  on  penje  60) 
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WHAT  TO  DO  WITH 


Can  she  really  “remodel”  her  face  with  rouge? 

Ans.  Yes,  if  artistically  done. 

Should  she  use  cream  or  powder  rouge? 

Ans.  Matter  of  preference.  Sometimes  use  hoth. 

How  much  should  she  use  and  what  color? 

Ans.  Very  little — and  most  natural  color. 

HOW  TO  APPLY  FOR  BEST  RESULTS: 

1.  Use  sparingly — ^look  natural. 

2.  Apply  always  in  brightest  possible  light  approxi¬ 
mating  light  under  which  make-up  will  be  worn. 

3.  Cream  rouge  should  be  applied  over  powder 
base.  Smooth  in  with  fingertips. 

4.  Powder  rouge  should  be  applied  with  cotton,  puff 
or  soft  brush.  Use  after  powdering,  then  re¬ 
powder  to  achieve  softer  effect. 

5.  Shade  of  rouge  should  be  most  nearly  like  nat¬ 
ural  under-skin  flush.  Be  sure  lipstick  and  nail 
polish  match  in  tone. 

6.  Always  blend  rouge  so  that  it  fades  into  sur¬ 
rounding  skin  tone.  No  sharp  edges  to  rouge 
areas. 

MUCH  ADO  ABODT 

jp  Stick 


ANALYZE  INDIVIDUAL  FACES  AND 
APPLY  ROUGE  ACCORDINGLY  ; 

1.  BROAD  FACES — ^rouge  high  on  cheekbones, 

carried  down  lightly  to  give  effect  of  length. 
Do  not  rouge  close  to  nose.  It  is  apt  to  crowd 
the  features. 

2.  THIN  FACES — rouge  from  center  cheekbone 

down  and  back  to  hairline. 

3.  OVAL  FACES — rouge  along  natural  blush  lines 

following  the  contour. 

4.  MATURE  FACES — rouge  high,  carrying  color 

high  and  out  toward  the  temples. 


HOW  TO  APPLY 
FOR  BEST 
RESULTS: 


1.  Makes  contour  of  mouth  more  attractive  when 
used  correctly. 

2.  Suitable  color — makes  costume  colors  more  be¬ 
coming;  must  harmonize  with  other  make-up; 
must  look  natural,  never  conspicuous. 

3.  All  lipsticks  change  color  after  applied.  Normal 
body  heat  affects  color.  Test  lipstick  on  back  of 
hand  to  show  true  tone. 

4.  Good  lipstick  must  smooth  on  evenly,  as  the  nat¬ 
ural  body  heat  of  the  lips  causes  it  to  melt. 

5.  No  lipstick  can  be  indelible.  Modem  lipsticks 
are  relatively  lasting. 

5,  Lipstick  actually  protects  lips  from  exposure. 


1.  Be  sure  lips  are  dry — powder  if  desirable. 

2.  Apply  first  to  outline  the  mouth,  using  lip-brush 
or  pencil  when  possible. 

3.  Fill  in  remainder  of  lips,  taking  care  not  to  blur 
the  original  outline. 

4.  Blot,  by  closing  the  lips  tightly  over  face  tissue, 
to  remove  excess  lipstick  and  “set”  color.  Less 
apt  to  “come  oflT'  on  napkins,  glass,  or  person. 

5.  Improve  thin  lips  by  extending  lipstick  line 
slightly  out  beyond  nomial  lip  line.  ^ 

6.  Be  sure  that  no  lipstick  gets  on  teeth — a  sure 
sign  of  careless  grooming. 


Vdce 

Powder  the  eutshisc  toeeh 


Provides  smooth  clinging  “finish”  to  make-up, 
simulating  normal  smoothness  of  attractive  com¬ 
plexion.  Must  adhere  to  conceal  skin  imperfec¬ 
tions  and  “shine.” 

2.  Types  of  face  powder — light  clinging  type  for 
oily  skins.  Heavier  type  for  dry  skins.  Liquid 
powder  for  neck,  arms  and  back  only.  Too  drying 
for  average  skin  of  face. 

3.  Face  powder  today  normally  free  from  known 
injurious  ingredients.  Unscented  powders  for 
special  use. 

RECOMMEND  FACE  POWDER 

—  to  harmonize  with  natural  skin  coloring. 

—  in  two  shades  for  greater  depth  of  tone  and  more 
natural  effect. 

—  in  darker  shades  during  summer  to  blend  with 
darker  suntanned  skin. 

—  individually  scented  to  satisfy  each  customer’s 
personal  preference. 


APPLY  FACE  POWDER 

generously — with  light  puff  or  cotton.  Press  or 
pat  all  over  face  except  eyelids.  Remove  excess 
powder  with  puff  or  powder  brush.  Moisten 
brows  and  lashes  with  dampened  fingertip  to  re¬ 
move  powder. 

Too  little  powder  means  frequent  repowdering. 

Too  much  powder  results  in  unattractive  “floury” 
look.  Comes  off  on  clothing. 

Be  sure  puff  or  cotton  is  dry  and  clean  for  proper 
application. 


Beauty  Secrets  of  the  Ancient  World 

(Continued  from  page  57) 


ing,  that  when  the  “Queen  of  the 
South”  (the  Queen  of  Sheba) 
journeyed  to  Jerusalem  to  visit  this 
illustrious  King  of  Israel,  musk  and 
amber  (ambergris)  were  among 
the  rare  gifts  she  carried  wdth  her. 

It  is  impossible  to  separate  the 
names  of  the  two  ancient  empires, 
Babylonia  and  Assyria,  so  closely 
are  they  woven  together,  both  geo¬ 
graphically  and  historically.  The 
pendulum  of  power  swung  to  and 
fro  between  Nineveh,  the  capital 
of  Assyria,  and  the  mighty  Babylon 
which  was  the  center  of  one  of  the 
highest  and  most  luxurious  civiliza¬ 
tions  of  the  ancient  world.  Keeping 
step  with  this  high  state  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  both  Babylonian  and  Assyrian 
women  outdistanced  all  others  in  the 
elaborateness  of  their  toilets,  in¬ 
cluding  preparations  hitherto  un¬ 
heard  of.  Among  these  was  a  prepa¬ 
ration  of  white  lead  for  whitening 
the  face  and  powdered  pumice  which 
was  rubbed  on  the  skin  with  the  in¬ 
tent  of  softening  it. 

The  stibium,  which  was  applied  to 
the  eyelids  and  corners  of  the  eyes, 
was  a  black  powder,  perhaps  iden¬ 
tical  with  the  Egyptian  kohl,  and 
the  red  paint  used  no  doubt  was 
similaj:  to  the  red  of  the  Egyptians. 


But  it  was  on  the  hair  that  both 
men  and  women  centered  their  at¬ 
tention.  Tightly  curled,  the  hair  of 
the  women  was  allowed  to  flow  over 
the  shoulders,  held  in  place  only  by 
a  band  above  the  forehead.  The  men 
also  wore  the  hair  tightly  curlra 
and  elaborately  arranged.  It  was  the 
custom  of  Assyrian  kings  to  have  a 
gold  thread  interwoven  with  the 
beard  which  was  curled  into  ring¬ 
lets  like  the  hair. 

The  Babylonians  and  Assyrians 


fully  appreciated  the  worth  of  i^er- 
fumes  and  lavished  the  most  expen¬ 
sive  of  them  on  their  bodies.  Early 
in  history  Babylon  became  the  prin¬ 
cipal  market  for  aromatic  gums  and 
scented  oils.  Caravans  coming  from 
India.  Arabia,  and  Syria  carried 
the  seed  of  Babylonian  civilization 
to  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans 

Being  nearest  of  all  Europe  to  the 
ancient  civilizations  of  Egypt  and 
Asia,  it  is  natural  that  Greece  picked 
up  the  customs  of  these  Oriental  na¬ 
tions.  Accordingly,  the  Greeks  made 
use  of  cosmetics  in  about  the  same 
way  as  their  Eastern  neighbors. 
However,  where  the  Egyptians  used 
red  ochre,  the  Greeks  employed  a 
plant  called  “polderos”  for  painting 
the  cheeks  and  lips,  and  hair  dye 
makes  what  seems  to  be  its  very 
first  appearance  anywhere. 

When  it  came  to  perfume,  it  was 
so  revered  among  the  Greeks  that 
they  held  it  to  be  of  divine  origin. 
Man,  it  seems,  was  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  use  of  aromatics,  the  secret 
of  them  being  the  valued  possession 
of  Venus,  the  Goddess  of  Love. 
Then  one  day,  in  a  moment  of  indis¬ 
cretion,  Aenone,  one  of  the  nymphs 


of  Venus,  let  fall  her  mistress'  se¬ 
cret.  It  was  to  this  secret  of  Venus, 
brought  to  her  by  Paris,  that  Helen 
of  Troy  owed  her  immortal  beauty. 

Freciuent  allusions  to  perfume  and 
its  uses  are  made  by  Greek  histor¬ 
ians  and  writers. 

As  Greek  civilization  progressed, 
the  art  of  making  and  blending  per¬ 
fumes  attained  a  high  degree  of  per¬ 
fection  and  the  perfumers’  shops  be¬ 
came  the  rendevous  of  the  elite  of 
Athens. 


Greeks  were  artists  in  the  use  of 
perfume,  as  well  as  in  its  making. 
The  men  used  scented  powders  on 
their  bedding  so  that  it  was  con¬ 
stantly  in  contact  with  the  body  dur¬ 
ing  sleep. 

Perfuming  the  wrists  was  another 
custom  strictly  adhered  to,  and  the 
perfumed  bath  of  this  period  was 
indeed  one  of  luxury.  It  l^ecame  the 
custom  to  anoint  different  parts  of 
the  body  with  different  perfumes, 
according  to  the  remedial  powers  of 
the  substances.  Thus  feet  and  legs 
were  bathed  with  Egyptian  un¬ 
guents,  the  jaws  and  breast  received 
palm  oil,  and  the  arms  a  mint  ex¬ 
tract.  Marjorai’;  was  applied  to  the 
eyebrows  and  hair,  while  the  knees 
and  the  neck  were  anointed  with  the 
essence  of  thyme.  A  most  artistic 
way  of  perfuming  the  air  at  ban¬ 
quets  was  by  means  of  doves,  satu¬ 
rated  with  perfume  and  let  loose  to 
fly  among  the  guests. 

However,  in  all  these  luxurious 
practices,  the  Romans  literally  be¬ 
gan  where  the  Greeks  left  off,  and 
by  the  time  Nero  became  emperor 
the  use  of  cosmetics  and  perfumes 
had  reached  a  startling  height.  Nero 
himself  made  use  of  every  artifice, 
and  Poppaea,  his  wife,  left  nothing 
undone  which  might  add  to  her 
beauty  and  charm.  Among  other 
things,  she  originated  the  custom  of 
bathing  in  milk.  In  addition  to 
rouge,  powder,  eye  make-up,  etc., 
all  sorts  of  new  beautifying  concoc¬ 
tions  were  devised  by  the  ladies  of 
the  court.  Poultices  of  bread  and 
milk  or  narcissus  bulbs  and  honey 
were  used  for  improving  the  com¬ 
plexion,  as  were  pastes  made  of  pea 
flour  or  barley  meal.  Barley  flour 
and  butter  were  used  as  a  remedy 
for  pimples. 

It  is  fitting  to  note  here  that 
though  combs  made  of  wood  and 
bone  were  in  common  use,  brushes 
were  conspicuous  for  their  absence 
from  the  dressing  tables  of  antiqui¬ 
ty,  having  been  the  invention  of 
more  modern  times. 

From  Arabia  to  Europe 

To  the  woman  of  the  Orient,  cos¬ 
metics  took  on  a  peculiar  signifi¬ 
cance,  her  toilet  articles  and  her  per¬ 
fumes  becoming  a  principal  interest 


This  alabaster  relief  from  an  ancient  Assyrian  palace  serves 
to  illustrate  the  elaborateness  of  hairdressing  in  those  days. 
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in  her  sequestered  life.  Her  per¬ 
fumes,  by  the  way,  were  of  the  rar¬ 
est.  Those  made  by  the  Arabians 
excelled  anything  hitherto  produced. 
During  these  years,  which  seemed 
to  be  the  heyday  of  the  Arab  mind, 
so  to  speak,  the  Arabians  made  sen¬ 
sational  advances  in  medicine  and 
chemistry,  as  well  as  in  other 
branches  of  art  and  science.  They 
knew  the  use  of  anaesthetics  and 
their  surgeons  performed  some  of 
the  most  dijB§cult  operations  known. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  they  w'ere 
the  first  to  delve  into  the  study  of 
perfumes'  from  a  scientific  stand¬ 
point  and  also  were  the  first  to  sepa¬ 
rate  the  perfume  from  the  rose  in 
the  form  of  attar. 

Thus  knights  returning  from  the 
Crusades  brought  back  the  secrets 
of  the  Far  East  to  their  “fayre 
ladys.”  A  prized  toilet  article — a 
vial  of  perfume — a  bit  of  the  make¬ 
up  used  by  a  lady  of  the  harem! 
Their  “lady  loves”  were  quick  to 
grasp  the  significance  of  it  all,  and 
the  secrets  of  beautifying  and  per¬ 
fuming  spread  like  wild  fire  through 
all  Europe. 

In  England,  at  the  court  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  men  and  women  vied  with 
one  another  in  the  use  of  cosmetics 
and  perfumes.  Wine  baths  became 
the  fashion,  and  it  was  to  maintain 
the  expense  of  these,  so  we  are  told, 
that  ^lary  Queen  of  Scots  asked  for 
an  increase  in  her  allowance. 

New  ways  of  diffusing  perfumes 
were  devised  from  time  to  time  in 
different  countries  of  Europe.  There 
were  perfumed  gloves,  perfumed 
shoes,  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  at  least, 
had  a  coat  of  perfumed  leather. 
Sachets  appeared  at  the  court  in  the 


sixteenth  century  and  later  casting 
bottles,  of  which  our  modern  ato¬ 
mizers  are  direct  descendants. 

Then  there  was  the  little  perfume 
box  of  ivory,  gold  or  silver,  called 
a  casalette  or  printanier.  This  had 
a  iierforated  top  through  which  the 
odor  could  be  sniffed.  Necklaces  of 
perfumed  beads  were  worn  with 
matching  perfumed  finger  rings.  The 
latter  had  little  boxes  of  perfume  in 
the  center,  the  fragrance  of  which 
came  through  perforated  covers. 

The  “perfume  lamp,”  the  “per¬ 
fume  pan,”  and  the  “perfume  bel¬ 
lows”  vied  with  each  other  as  fa¬ 
vorites  for  perfuming  houses.  The 
latter,  which  pumped  sweet-scented 
powders  into  every  nook  and  corner 
was  highly  favored  in  France. 

Cosmetics  and  beautifying  prepa¬ 
rations  became  increasingly  popular 
among  the  French,  and  some  of  the 
immortal  beauties  of  France  attrib¬ 
uted  their  success  to  the  secrets  of 
their  toilet  tables. 

So  lavish  was  the  use  of  perfume 
at  the  court  of  Louis  XV  that  it  be¬ 
came  known  as  the  “perfumed 
court,”  while  Napoleon’s  fondness 
for  perfume,  especially  Eau  de 
Cologne,  is  proverbial. 

In  England  there  was  a  lull  in 
the  use  of  these  luxuries  during  the 
Commonwealth.  However,  after  the 
Restoration,  they  were  used  to  such 
an  extent  that  a  law  was  introduced 
into  parliament  designed  to  protect 
men  “fraudulently”  led  into  matri¬ 
mony  by  their  use!  That  it  was 
ineffectual  in  suppressing  the  use  of 
cosmetics  is  obvious. 


(Reprinted  from  the  Sales  Manual  on 
Cosmetics,  Toiletries,  Perfumes  by  Mary 
Boyd  Wagner,  published  by  the  NRDGA 
Bulletin.) 


17th  and  18th  century  perfume  containers. 


HAVE  YOU 
CONSIDERED 
THIS  ANGLE? 

Adding  new  products  doesn't  necessarily  odd 
new  volume.  For  logically,  the  women  who 
purchase  the  new  brand,  would  not  purchase 
the  old  one,  too. 

Ogilvie  Sisters'  Hair  Preparations  ore  com¬ 
pletely  different.  For  they  are  sold  to  the  men 
and  women  who  are  awakened  to  the  neglect¬ 
ed  condition  of  their  hair  and  scalp.  They 
purchase  because  they  suffer  from  dandruff, 
falling  or  fading  hair,  excess  oiliness  or  dry¬ 
ness  ...  or  simply  to  beautify  their  hair.  And 
daily,  the  awakening  process  in  the  form  of  a 
vigorous  advertising  publicity  and  promotional 
campaign  carries  the  Ogilvie  Sisters'  message 
into  every  corner  of  the  country  .  .  .  creating 
NEW  sales  —  NEW  volume  I 

We  have  an  unusually  profitable  soles  plan 
for  you.  Ogilvie  Sisters'  Hoir  Preparations 
carry  the  prestige  of  being  the  foremost  prod¬ 
ucts  of  their  kind  in  the  world.  Not  one  prod¬ 
uct,  but  a  group  of  them  is  recommended  for 
specific  conditions —and  each  product  in  thot 
group  carries  a  full  margin  of  profit.  We 
urge  you  to  write  for  it  now. 

HAIR  PREPARATIONS 
^  SHAMPOOS  •  BRUSHES  ^ 

(£^t£w£>  §l6t£fe6 

WHOLESALE 

227  E.  45th  Street,  New  York 

SALON 

604  Fifth  Ave.,  Now  York 
EXCLUSIVELY  FOR  MEN 
5o  East  43nd  Street,  New  York 

Paris  Washington,  D.  C.  Conada 
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IN  SELLING  HAND  PREPARATIONS 


BE  SURE 


Nail  polish  remover  with  every  hottle  of  nail  polish.  Sell  them  together. 
Two  shades  of  nail  polish  to  a  customer.  One  for  day — one  for  evening. 


3.  Appearance  of  the  polish  on  the  nails.  Keep  a  test  hottle  handy. 

4.  Complete  beauty  treatments  for  hands.  Sell  complete  manicure  set  of 
nail-grooming  preparations — cuticle  remover,  nail  white,  cuticle  oil,  nail 
cream,  etc.  Sell  hand  lotions,  creams  and  overnight  gloves  together  as  a 
bedtime  treatment. 


5,  New  nail  polish  shades  that  harmonize  with  latest  accessory  colors.  Dis¬ 
play  them  together. 


6.  Exercises  and  massage  to  develop  flexibility,  grace  and  expression. 


On  Selling  More  Manicure  Preparations 


1.  Match  polish  to  rouge  and  lipstick. 

2.  Consider  skin  tones — polish  should 
harmonize.  Bluish  red  shades  hest 
on  blond  or  average  skins.  Rust 
tones  becoming  to  suntanned  and 
dark  or  sallow  skins. 

3.  Colorless  natural  polish  worn  over 
color  polish  makes  for  more  last¬ 
ing  effect. 

4.  Second  coat  of  color  down  center 
makes  short  nails  look  longer. 

5.  Change  polish  for  evening,  just  as 
other  make-up.  Evening  shades  are 
iridescent  and  glamorous. 

6.  Suggest  using  same  shade  of  nail 
polish  on  toe  nails  for  beach  or  open 
toe  shoes. 

7.  Filing  with  emery  board  instead  of 
steel  file  minimizes  danger  of  split¬ 


ting  nails.  File  from  outer  edge  to 
center.  Filing  too  close  to  sides  has 
tendency  to  make  nails  break  more 
easily. 

8.  Soak  nails  in  lukewarm  soapy  water 
before  manicuring.  Suggest  special 
nail  soap  or  toilet  soap. 

9.  Soften  and  control  cuticle  with  spe¬ 
cial  cuticle  oils  and  creams.  Massage 
with  reliable  nail  cream — helps  to 
control  cuticle  as  well  as  improving 
general  condition  of  the  nails. 

10.  Always  use  orangewood  stick  to 
press  down  and  remove  softened 
cuticle.  Never  cut  cuticle. 

11.  Always  remove  old  polish  complete¬ 
ly  with  polish  remover  before  ap¬ 
plying  new  coat.  If  polish  is  then 
applied  immediately,  it  should  wear 
longer  since  the  polish  remover 


leaves  the  nails  free  from  cream  and 
moisture. 

12.  Buffing  before  applying  polish 
helps  to  smooth  rough  ridged  nails 
and  develops  natural  lustre.  Suggest 
buffing  with  powder  or  cream  polish. 

13.  Two  coats  of  polish  are  glossier 
than  one.  Fortify  the  color  coat  with 
an  undercoat  of  waxy  polish  foun¬ 
dation.  This  is  also  helpful  in  pre¬ 
venting  nails  from  splitting  or 
breaking. 

14.  Apply  polish  with  long  quirk 
strokes.  Wipe  off  the  tip  with  cotton 
while  still  wet  to  leave  hairline.  This 
makes  nails  look  longer — keeps 
polish  from  immediate  peeling  and 
chipping. 

15.  Wash  nails  thoroughly  when  polish 
is  dry.  Use  hand  lotion.  Finish 
with  oil  or  cream  rubbed  on  cuticle. 


CONSIDER  THESE  OBVIOUS 
DANGER  SIGNALS  OF  NEGLECT 


Lack-luster 


Loose  dandruff  scales 


Over-oiliness 


Premature  loss  of  color  6.  Hard  to  manage 


Suggest  this  Simple  Home  Care” 
Regime;  sell  helpful  Hair  Preparations 


1.  CLEANLINESS — $^tep  to  healthy  sralp  and  full  luxurious  hair. 

Shampoo  as  often  as  neressary  with  mild  cleanser. 

Liquid  shampoo  soap  most  popular.  Easy  to  use  with  undistilled 
water.  Suited  to  average  hair. 

Liquid  soapless  shampoo  for  dry,  brittle  hair  and  hard  water 
renditions. 

Dry  shampoo  for  emergency  use  only — illness,  lack  of  water. 

2.  BRUSHING — of  great  importance  in  maintenance  of  hair  beauty. 

Cleans  dust  and  dirt  from  hair.  Brush  in  separate  strands. 
Invigorates  scalp  by  gentle  massage  and  pull.  (Start  brushing 
close  to  scalp  to  lift  muscles).  Helps  to  prolong  waviness  by 
rendering  hair  more  elastic. 

Helps  to  distribute  natural  oil  down  length  of  hair,  imparting 
attractive  luster  and  sheen. 

Good  hair  brush  with  long  flexible  firm  bristles  worthwhile 
investment. 

Small  brush  for  bobbed  hair — larger  brush  for  long  hair. 
Specially  shaped  brush  for  waved  hair. 

Children’s  brushes  should  be  very  soft. 

3.  LOTIONS,  OILS,  CREAMS — available  for  every  type  scalp  and  hair. 

Astringent  lotions  for  very  oily  scalps. 

Oily  lotions  to  lubricate  dry  scalps. 

Apply  with  cotton  -massage  scalp  with  cushions  of  palms  to 
loosen.  Rotating  motion  recommended. 

Dressing  creams,  pomades,  brilliantines — for  unusually  dull,  dry 
or  brittle  hair.  Makes  ends  soft  and  manageable.  Perfumed 
pomades  ’’make-up”  for  hair.  Give  added  luster. 

4.  HELPS  ON  KEEPING  HAIR  WELL-GROOMED. 

Good  thorough  brushing  daily  helps  to  counteract  dryness  and 
brittleness  sometimes  resulting  from  waving.  Actually  helps  wave 
to  last  longer. 

Cream  dressing  good  for  dry  ends. 

Waving  lotion  applied  to  hair  with  comb  helps  to  ’’set”  waves. 
Brilliantine  sprayed  on  with  atomizer  after  wave  is  set,  for  fur¬ 
ther  brilliance. 

Net  cap  at  night  protects  wave  during  sleep. 


BE  TRUTHFUL! 


Do  not  attempt  to  prescribe  treatment  for  definite  hair 
and  scalp  ailments.  Refer  customer  to  hair  specialist. 


DANDRUFF — -is  a  skin  disease — refer  to  physician.  Hair 
lotion  can  be  recommended  for  removal  of  untidy 
loose  dandruff  scales. 

LOSS  OF  HAIR — no  preparation  has  yet  been  found  that 
will  actually  re-grow  hair.  Falling  hair  is  often  due 
to  rundown  physical  condition. 

FADING  COLOR — no  preparation  will  restore  natural 
color  to  hair,  due  to  loss  of  pigmentation.  Hair  dyes 
and  tints  only  temporary — simulate  former  color. 
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How  to  turn  the  demand  for 

^^eruiu|  ifir^ud 

into  profits  for  you 


35  WEST  34th  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Selling  ideas  for  saiespeople  to  use 


Evening  in  Paris  is  the  fastest-selling  single 
fragrance  in  America.  Famous  through¬ 
out  the  nation  as  “The  Fragrance  of 
Romance'’,  it  is  tremendously  in  demand 
everywhere.  To  make  this  fact  mean  maxi¬ 
mum  sales  for  you,  let  all  customers  know 
that  you  have  Evening  in  Paris  hy  means 
of  constant  departmental  and  window  dis¬ 
plays. 

Backed  by  the  popularity  of  Evening  in 
Paris  Perfume  .  .  .  and  pushed  by  a  strong 
national  advertising  campaign  .  .  .  Even¬ 
ing  in  Paris  Face  Powder  is  rapidly  forg¬ 
ing  to  the  front.  The  slogan,  “Stays  on — 
Stays  clear — Stays  smooth”  is  a  selling 
phrase  that  rings  the  cash  register.  Its 
success  in  national  advertising  will  mean 
success  for  you  if  you  use  it  in  talking  to 
customers.  Evening  in  Paris  Rouge,  Lip¬ 
stick  and  other  make-up  are  riding  along 
with  the  Face  Powder  to  new  highs  in 
sales. 

Bourjois  was  one  of  the  first  to  recognize 
and  exploit  the  growing  demand  for  bath 
accessories.  Evening  in  Paris  Bath  Prepa¬ 


rations  enable  women  to  use  their  favorite 
Evening  in  Paris  fragrance  to  heighten 
personal  daintiness.  This  has  enormous 
appeal. 

Evening  in  Paris  Bubbling  Bath  Essence 
makes  every  bath  a  fragrant,  foamy,  beauty 
rite,  and  leaves  the  skin  delicately  scented. 
It  should  be  followed  by  a  dusting  of  Even¬ 
ing  in  Paris  Bath  Dusting  Powder  or  Even¬ 
ing  in  Paris  Talcum  Powder.  You  can 
almost  always  sell  a  combination  of  two 
of  these  preparations.  Evening  in  Paris 
Eau  de  Cologne  is  used  as  a  light,  daytime 
or  summer  perfume  by  many  smart  women. 
It  is  exquisitely  exhilarating  used  after  the 
bath. 

Remember:  that  your  customers  will  get 
most  satisfaction  from  Evening  in  Paris 
Preparations  if  all  the  preparations  they 
use  are  Evening  in  Paris.  In  this  way  the 
scent  from  other  preparations  cannot  clash 
with,  and  nullify,  the  fragrance  and  charm 
of  Evening  in  Paris.  If  you  put  across  this 
idea  successfully,  you’ll  make  many  more 
multiple,  instead  of  single,  sales  .  .  .  and 
you'll  bring  customers  back  to  you. 


Make-Up  Ensemble. 


Perfume  and  Toilet  Water. 


Bath  Ensemble. 


OURJOIS 

INC. 


Dem, 

Jouo 

"OUBl&AMT 


HOUBIGANT 


FhIS  year,  witk  magnificent  timing 
Houkigant  launckes  *Demi-Jour,*  tke  per¬ 
fume  tkat  stirreJ  tke  press  to  wild  acclaim 


>uyers  an( 


le  women 


impresse( 


gasp.  Imported  in  limited  quantities, 
“Demi 'Jour*  is  automatically  restricted  to 
top-fligkt  trade,  and  only  in  tke  most  exclu¬ 
sive  stores.  Background  to  tkis  distinguisked 
new  name  are  otker  famed  Houkigant  fra- 
grances;  in  particular.  Presence  and  Quelques 
Fleurs  . . .  eack  a  great  perfume,  eack  sold 
witk  companion  eati  de  toilettes.  Aid  to  good 
grooming  are  tke  £aux  Florales  Concentrees 


iainty  women. 


lower  scents. 
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APPEALS  TO  SENSES 

ATTRACTS  AND  STIRS  EMOTIONS 

COMPLETES  THE  WELL-GROOMED  TOILETTE 


Know  the  Difference  Between 


BRANDS  AND  GRADES — manufacture  of  perfume  from  natural  flowers  and 
syntheties  costly  and  complicated  process,  involving  much  research  and 
experimentation.  “The  price  is  NOT  all  in  the  beautiful  package."’  Price 
based  largely  on  quality  of  perfume  contents. 

Modern  science  now  perfecting  synthetic  perfumes  simulating  natural 
scents. 

Essential  perfume  oils  very  strong.  Seldom  sold  over  eounter.  Usually 
blended  with  alcohol  to  produce  following  familiar  types: 


EXTRACTS — perfume  essences  blended  with  alcohol.  Commonly 
called  “Perfume.” 


TOILET  WATER — perfumes  blended  with  alcohol  and  distilled  water. 
Agreeable  for  use  after  bath.  Increasingly  popular  since  price  per¬ 
mits  more  lavish  use. 


EAU  DE  COLOGNE — special  type  of  toilet  water,  developed  in 
Cologne,  in  17th  century.  Owes  refreshing  astringent  properties  to 
special  ingredient,  neroli  oil.  Soothing  and  relaxing. 


PERFUME  can  invoke  a  MOOD. 


OCCASIO^\  a  PERSONALITY 


Analyze  customer  preference  according  to: 

MOODS — Romance — flower  fragrances 

Intrigue — heavier  muskier  scent 
Allure — exotic  stirring  scent 

OCCASION — Morning — ^refreshing  light  scent 
Afternoon — delicate,  sophisticated 
Evening — glamorous,  tantalizing 

PERSONALITY — Blonde — fragile  delicate  florals  or  blends 
Brunette — subtle  exotic  scent 
Titian — vivacious  subtle  blend 


7  Important  Points  on  Perfume  Selling 


Recommend  different  scents  for  vari¬ 
ous  occasions. 

Test  perfume  on  back  of  hand.  Wait 
a  moment  for  true  perfume  scent  to 
become  evident.  Hurried  tests  mis¬ 
leading. 

Perfume  should  be  applied  on  skin 
—spraying  satisfactory  and  economi¬ 


cal.  Suggest  atomizer. 

4.  Perfumes  darken  sometimes  from  ex¬ 
posure  to  light.  Concentration  un¬ 
affected. 

5.  Perfumes  very  volatile.  Keep  bottle 
well-stoppered  to  minimize  evapora¬ 
tion. 

6.  Suggest  customer  experiment  with 


perfume — to  ascertain  most  appropri¬ 
ate  scent.  Know  when  to  stop  testing 
— too  many  scents  only  confuse. 

Better  to  build  consistent  repeat 
business  on  recognized  quality  lead¬ 
ers  in  perfume  field  than  to  sell  cheap 
novelty  perfumes  that  are  bought  to¬ 
day  and  discarded  tomorrow. 


oints  n 


SUN  PREPARATIONS 

.  .  .  Sudden  and  prolonged  exposure  to  hot  sun’s  rays  even 
on  cloudy  days  is  likely  to  produce  painful  and  often 
dangerous  skin  reactions.  Advise  slow  and  progressive 
exposure.  Not  more  than  15  to  50  minutes  to  start  with. 
Follow  manufacturers’  instructions  carefully. 

.  .  .  Classified  as  cosmetics  if  they  are  supposed  to  prevent 
or  promote  an  even  coat  of  tan.  Creams  and  lotions 
that  simulate  a  tan  are  really  make-up  preparations. 
The  more  protective  preparation  used  the  less  tan 
acquired.  Customer  decides  desired  shade. 

DENTIFRICES,  MOUTH  LOTIONS,  BRUSHES 

.  .  .  dental  creams,  pastes,  liquids  or  powders  to  clean  sur¬ 
face  of  teeth,  to  prevent  discoloration  of  teeth,  to  assist 
with  massage  in  maintaining  gums  in  healthy  condition. 

Tooth  brushes  with  natural  or  the  new  synthetic  bristles 
to  suit  individual.  Suggest  buying  several  brushes  for 
hygienic  reasons,  changing  often. 

No  dentifrice  can  whiten  teeth.  No  teeth  actually  white. 
Mouth  lotions  help  to  conceal  food  odors,  keep  mouth 
fresh  and  cool.  Cannot  kill  all  germs  nor  prevent 
mouth  odor. 

TOILETRIES  FOR  MEN 


increasing  in  use.  Suggest  with  same  selling  reasons 
used  for  women’s  toiletries  and  cosmetics. 

Good  grooming  as  important  to  men  as  to  women. 


MD  IDHIie  YOIR  riimYIERS  WILL  TUik  YOL  FOR 

1.  SAFE-and-SANE  SUN  BATHING— learn  effect  5.  DAILY  BEAUTY  BATHS  ESSENTIAL— clean- 

of  sun  on  skin.  Know  when  to  begin  and  when  liness  akin  to  health  and  beauty.  Daintiness  im- 

to  stop.  perative  to  well  grooming. 

2.  A  MAGNIFYING  MIRROR  NEVER  LIES— sur-  6.  WATCH  THE  EYES,  HANDS,  FEET,  NECK— 

face  faults  of  skin  can  be  detected  and  helped.  these  areas  too  often  overlooked  and  neglected 

Never  trust  to  “feel”.  in  beauty  routine.  Should  be  included  always. 

3.  BE  PERSISTENT  IN  DAILY  ROUTINE— it  will  FOLLOW  THIS  MANUAL  AND  MANUFACTVR- 

pay  dividends  in  health  and  good  looks.  A  single  ERS’  INSTRUCTIONS,  READ  LABELS  CARE- 

beauty  treatment  is  only  a  start.  No  cosmetic  FULLY.  Legally,  under  the  F.  T.  C.  Act,  the  re¬ 
will  work  wonders  overnight.  tailer  can  be  held  co-liable  with  manufacturer, 

for  any  false  claims,  either  spoken,  written  or  im- 

4.  REMEMBER  THIS  ABOUT  VITAMINS — bene-  plied.  The  Law  is  just  as  binding  on  hidden 

fits  differ  with  individuals,  depending  on  phy-  deceptive  meanings  and  on  intent  and  omissions 

sical  requirements.  Consult  manufacturers’  labels  of  essential  fact  as  on  actual  misrepresentations 

for  full  information.  of  fact.  Be  guided  accordingly. 


QUALITY  FIRST 

#  In  the  manufacture  of  Owens 
Brushes^  quality  is  the  first  con¬ 
sideration.  Utmost  care  in  the 
selection  of  materials;  highest 
standards  of  workmanship; 
rigid  inspection  of  every  brush 
— all  assure  permanent  satis¬ 
faction  for  your  customers  . . . 
EXTON  BRISTLE  now  available 
in  various  styles. 

THE  OWENS  STAPLE-TIED  BRUSH  CO. 

FACTORY:  TOIIDO  •  SAIES  OFFICE:  NEW  YORK 
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in  the  Regular  size  and  the  smaller  2-row  Professional  size.  Thru  textures:  hard,  medium,  soft 


Dr.ifest’s 


break  off  or  pull  out.  It  does  not  go  limp 
or  soggy  during  brushing.  It  cleans  teeth 
with  a  thoroughness  never  before  possible 
except  by  a  dentist.  And  it's  ideal  for  massag¬ 
ing  the  gums.  At  50^  it's  a  bargain  in  good 
looks,  attractive  smiles,  lovelier  teeth! 

*  Heretofore  all  toothbrushes  have  been  made 
with  animal  bristles.  Now,  after  years  of  re¬ 
search  DU  PONT  EXTON  BRISTLE  — a 
product  of  Du  Pont  Chemistry — has  been  de¬ 
veloped  and  is  used  in  DR.  WEST'S  Miracle- 
Tuft  Toothbrush  exclusively. 


EXTON  —  used  exclusively  in 
Miracle-T  uft 

•  TeU  your  customers  about  this  brush  that 
science  has  produced  as  a  surer  way  to  love¬ 
lier,  more  attractive  teeth — this  toothbrush 
without  bristles  and  without  bristle  troubles. 


It  is  made  with  Exton,  a  unique  bristle-like 
filament  now  produced  by  Du  Pont  exclusive¬ 
ly  for  DR.  WEST'S.  Exton  has  none  of  ani¬ 
mal  bristle's  undesirable  qualities.  It  cannot 
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113  West  18th  Street.  New  York 


Ridtard  Hudnul  prodiuts  aretdU  in  S7  countries  throng  company  laboratories  in  NEW  YORK  •  TORONTO  •  PARIS  •  LONDON  .BERLIN  .MEXICO  CITY .  RIO  DE  JANEIRO 
BUENOS  AIRES .  HAVANA .  SHANGHAI .  SYDNEY .  AMSTERDAM .  BUDAPEST .  MILAN .  AUCKLAND .  WARSAW .  BUCHAREST .  CAPE  TOWN .  BARCELONA 
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What's  wrong  with  the  piece  goods  department,  once 
the  backbone  of  the  department  store?  Worth  Street 
executives  whose  own  tours  of  the  country  supple¬ 
ment  the  travels  of  their  sales  staffs  and  serve  to  keep 
them  in  constant  contact  with  retailers  everywhere, 
report  in  off-the-record  interviews  what  they  see — 
and  what  they'd  like  to  see. 


WORTH  STREET  selling 
agents  unite  in  deploring 
retailers’  pretty  general  prefer¬ 
ence  for  “plunder” — distress-mer¬ 
chandise  they  pick  up  in  variegated 
handfuls  at  bargain  prices,  to  be 
ballyhooed  to  the  ultimate  consumer 
as  “sensational  values.”  Such 
“price  stores”  display  only  anemic 
interest  in  regular  merchandise, 
which  commands  more  conventional 
prices  because  it  is  wanted  goods 
that  are  thoroughly  satisfactory 
from  the  standpoint  of  assortment, 
pattern,  color,  etc.  Worth  Street 
preaches  that  unless  merited  atten¬ 
tion  is  given  to  regular  merchandise 
a  store  cannot  build,  or  reconstruct, 
a  strong,  well-balanced,  substantially 
profitable  piece  goods  department. 
...  In  next  month’s  issue  of  The 
Bulletin  this  department  plans  to 
present  retailers’  views  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  descrilied  by  Worth  Street. 

Worth  Street  mill  agents  ap¬ 
prove,  initiate,  share  the  expense  of, 
vigorous  piece  goods  promotion 
campaigns ;  they  cooperate  with 
retailers  in  devising  strikingly  effec¬ 
tive  displays,  in  staging  fashion 
shows,  in  conducting  prize  sewing 
contests,  in  fabricating  model  gar¬ 
ments,  and  in  numerous  other  ways 
help  to  stimulate  consumer  interest 
in  needlecraft.  Worth  Street  dis¬ 
approves  of  the  widely  prevalent 
astigmatism  among  retailers  regard¬ 
ing  personnel,  their  failure  to  rec¬ 
ognize  that  the  selling  of  piece 
goods  —  r(nv  material  —  requires 
salespeople  of  higher  calibre  than 
those  adequate  for  the  moving  of 
ready-to-wear  —  the  finished  prod¬ 
uct. 


Worth  Street  applauds  the  efforts 
of  piece  goods  buyers  who  are  good 
“office  salesmen”,  capable  of  con¬ 
vincing  their  top  management  that 
the  piece  goods  department,  once 
the  backbone  of  the  department 
store,  can  be  highly  profitable,  can 
regain  its  place  in  the  sun  if  it  is 
only  afforded  sympathetic  support 
and  a  less  stingy  fraction  of  the 
store’s  advertising  appropriation. 
Worth  Street  deplores  the  relative 
lack  of  glamour  conferred  u]X)n  its 
cleverly  designed  yard  goods  by 
newspaper  copy  which  is  for  the  most 
part  pretty  stodgy  stuff,  by  mediocre 
w’indow  displays,  by  moth-eaten  fur¬ 
niture  and  fixtures,  by  ill-taught,  un¬ 
imaginative  sales  staffs. 

Traveling  50  Wooks  a  Year 

Worth  Street  .  .  .  but  here  is 
our  first  informant,  spokesman  for 
a  Worth  Street  house  that  markets 
the  product  of  its  rayon  and  cotton 
goods  mills:  “Sixty  per  cent  of  our 
goods  goes  to  the  retailer.  40%  to 
the  cutter.  Ours  are  fancy  lines, 
liest  cijnstructions,  bring  good 
prices.  The  big  retailers  are  our 
principal  outlets.  When  I  joined 
this  firm  25  years  ago  piece  goods 
were  still  tremendous.  No  effort. 
Our  salesmen  travelled  from  Lalx)r 
Day  to  December,  presenting  the 
Spring  line,  for  delivery  to  April. 
From  December  till  May  they  spent 
much  of  their  time  applying  the  seat 
of  their  pants  to  these  office  chairs. 
They  arose  briefly  in  May,  for  a 
3-week  trip,  and  then  returned  to 
New  York  not  to  resume  their 
travels  until  Labor  Day  ended  their 
summer  vacations. 


Cotton-Textile  Institute  shows  high 
fashion  cottons  in  the  Court  of  Peace 
at  New  York  World’s  Fair.  This  one 
from  The  Tailored  Woman. 

“  ‘But  it  isn’t  that  way  any  more’, 
as  the  vaudeville  comics  used  to 
sing.  Many  retailers  have  come  to 
look  on  piece  goods  as  a  jX)or  rela¬ 
tion — df)esn’t  make  profits,  they  as¬ 
sert  all  too  readily.  Ready-to-wear 
they  fondly  regard  as  the  white- 
haired  boy  that  contributes  hand¬ 
somely  to  the  support  of  his  family. 
Consequently  our  salesmen  are  i^er- 
mitted  to  be  no  more  lethargic  these 
days  than  so  many  World’s  Fair 
ticket  collectors  on  a  hot  Sunday. 
They  travel  50  weeks  a  year!  Re¬ 
tailers,  unjustifiably  prejudiced  in 
favor  of  their  ready-to-wear  depart¬ 
ments,  buy  from  our  piece  goods 
salesmen  on  a  hand-to-mouth  basis. 
An  order  is  $300  or  $400 — $1,000 
is  today  a  very  welcome  order.  Our 
40  salesmen  literally  live  on  the 
road.  Texas,  big  as  all  France,  is 
covered  for  us  by  3  men;  each  car¬ 
ries  3  lines :  ours,  an  underwear  line 
and  a  line  of  linens. 
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“Only  a  handful  of  jobbing 
houses  survive  to  service  the  retail¬ 
er.  The  rise  of  the  resident  buyer 
has  displaced  the  jobbing  houses,  has 
made  it  possible  for  the  retailer  to 
buy  his  10  pieces  of  percale  and  25 
l)ieces  of  gingham  not  from  the  job¬ 
ber's  salesmen  but  by  wiring  his 
resident  buyer,  who  represents  in 
New  York  100  department  stores 
and  whom  we  in  W'orth  Street  are 
naturally  glad  to  sell  to.  You  recall 
that  at  one  time  most  of  us  refused 
to  sell  to  anyone  but  the  jobber,  the 
manufacturer,  the  big  mail  order 
houses,  and  of  course  the  broker 
and  the  converter.  Yes,  numl)ers 
that  we  used  to  sell  to  the  jobber 
at  and  he  re-sold  to  the  retail¬ 
er  at  55^,  are  sold  direct  today ;  the 
retailer  need  add  to  his  cost  only 
the  modest  fee  which  he  annually 
pays  to  one  of  New  York’s  numer¬ 
ous  resident  bindng  offices. 

“But  you’re  familiar  with  the 
machinery  of  the  thing.  What  you 
want  to  know  is  where  piece  goods 
retailing  is  going.  First,  then,  a  few 
of  the  obstacles  to  restoration  of  its 
importance,  after  which  a  few  of  the 
hojieful  aspects  .  .  .  I’m  amazed 
frequently  when  I  discover  that 
])iece  goods  buyers  who  come  in 
here  to  buy  are  not  in  touch  with 
what’s  going  on  in  ready-to-wear 
retailing.  Certainly  the  ultimate 
consumer  of  piece  goods  is  jwetty 
well-jx)sted  on  what  sort  of  garment 
is  being  retailed.  Often  the  buyer 
of  piece  goods  isn’t ! 

“For  example,  this  year  ginghams 
are  good.  Months  ago  Seventh 
Avenue  was  cutting  up  miles  of 
ginghams  every  day.  Naturally  we 
knew  that,  because  much  of  those 
goods  they  Ixjught  from  us.  Win- 
dow-shopi)ers  knew  ginghams  were 
indisputably  au  jait — for  some  of 
the  big  stores  would  devote  a  string 
of  4  or  5  windows  to  lively  displays 
of  gingham  dresses.  I  asked,  at  the 
time,  various  piece  goods  buyers  of 
those  big  stores.  ‘How’re  you  doing 
with  ginghams?’  .  .  .  Most  of  them 
answered  ‘Ginghams?  .  .  .  Oh,  fair, 
I  su])pose.  But  nothing  to  holler 
about,  understand.’ 

“You  see,  everyone  knew  ging¬ 
hams  were  going  to  be  BIG  this 
season,  knew  it  months  ago.  The 
mills  knew  it.  Worth  Street  knew  it, 
and  so  on  right  along  the  line, 
through  the  ready-to-wear  buyer  to 
the  consumer.  The  single  exception 


Silk  rhiffon  print  in  Scottish 
thistle  and  American  goldenrod, 
designed  by  Eleanor  Roosevelt 
II  and  worn  by  Mrs.  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  during  the  royal 
visit.  Made  by  Frank  Associates, 
it  is  now  being  shown  in  piece 
goods  and  ready-to-wear. 

was  the  ])iece  goods  buyer.  .\t  long 
last  he  wt)ke  up.  \\’oke  up  to  realize 
that  although  he  has  the  money 
right  in  his  pocket  Worth  Street 
finds  nearby  delivery  of  the  1500 
])ieces  of  gingham  he  wants  is  next 
to  impossible ! 

“But  generally  speaking  piece 
goods  retailers  are  waking  uj)  to  the 
facts  of  life.  They’re  putting  on 
fashion  shows  of  pattern-made  gar¬ 
ments,  awarding  i)rizes  to  the  mak¬ 
ers.  Their  advertising  copy  is  a  bit 
livelier.  We  recently  had  3000  post¬ 
ers,  mats,  etc.,  made  and  distributed 
to  stores.  We  help  them  with  their 
fashion  shows.  Help  them  to  pre- 
l)are  models.  Cash  ex]ienditure  by- 
store  in  many  cases  only  $25 — for 
$5  each  local  school  girls  are  glad 
to  make  two  appearances  a  day  as 
l)rofessional  models  for  smaller 
stores.  As  for  such  a  giant  store  as 
Hudson’s  of  Detroit,  I  understand 
that  4.  or  maybe  it’s  6,  women  are 
continuously  employed  making  up 
garments  for  use  by  piece  goods  de- 
jiartment — working  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  a  stylist,  who  of  cour.se  se¬ 
lects  the  fabrics  to  Ik*  made  up. 

“The  buying-and-.selling  methods 
employed  by  some  of  the  biggest 
stores  give  ground  for  optimism. 
Such  a  store  is  accustomed  to  hav¬ 
ing  no  sales  excejn  during  bridal- 
graduation  days  in  June.  The  busi¬ 
ness  is  sound,  built  on  regular  mer¬ 
chandise — up-to-date,  not  broken 
lines,  no  off-col<jr,  unwanted  pat¬ 
terns.  But  in  contrast  many  a  big 


retailer  is  stubl)ornly  a  ‘price  house,’ 
which  may  be  pleasing  to  some  con¬ 
sumers  but  not  so  pleasing  eventu¬ 
ally  to  its  stockholders. 

“Last  year  many  sources  of  sup¬ 
ply  liquidated.  Their  poison  was 
meat  for  the  price  retailers,  who 
sold  to  their  immediate  advantage. 
But  this  year  those  .same  stores  are 
crying,  for  there’s  no  plunder  avail¬ 
able.  No  one  seems  to  be  going  out 
of  business,  atid  cold  weather  stiff¬ 
ened  prices,  so  the  bargain-hunting 
piece  goods  buyer  goes  disconsolate¬ 
ly  from  door  to  door,  while  the  dis¬ 
tress-merchandise-seeking  clientele 
he’s  built  up  in  his  home-town  won¬ 
ders  whether  The  Old  Master’s 
hand  has  lost  its  cunning. 

Profits,  Coinage  of  Brains 

“( )f  course  improved  sales  i)ro- 
motion  technkpie  has  hel])ed  retail¬ 
ers  to  move  i)iece  goods  more  effec¬ 
tively.  Our  house  gives  all  .sorts  of 
Cooperation.  There’s  the  style  show 
I’ve  spoken  of.  Then  there  are 
model  dresses  we  have  made  up  for 
stores,  jiartly  at  our  expense,  partly 
at  theirs.  Many  stores  send  out  to 
carefully  prepared  lists  glassine  en- 
velo])es  containing  swatches  of  our 
fast-moving  numbers.  Then  we 
make  (juantities  of  30  x  40  blow-ups. 
Those  are  in  color  and  so  are  rela¬ 
tively  e.\i)ensive.  $7.50 — an  exiK?nse 
met  by  the  store.  But  they  move 
the  goods!  One  of  the  biggest  stores 
in  the  country  stood  one  of  our 
blow-ups  in  an  excellent  UKation  and 
reports  to  me  that  as  a  result  more 
sales  of  that  particular  rayon  in  2 
weeks  than  in  the  i)receding  3  or  4 
months  combined !  .  .  .  A  Pittsburgh 
store  has  just  asked  us  to  send  it 
40  blow-ups — at  nearly  $10  apiece, 
understand.  Yes,  better  sales  pro¬ 
motion,  better  newspaper  ads,  better 
direct  mail  advertising,  better  win¬ 
dows,  better  displays  in  the  depart¬ 
ment,  better  collaboration  with 
ready-to-wear  and  other  dqiart- 
ments — all  .such  efforts  are  justified 
and  will  prove  to  clear-thinking  re¬ 
tailers  that  moving  jiiece  goods  can 
be  made  a  highly  profitable  ojK*ra- 
tion.  Piece  g(K)ds  merchandising 
can  never  be  made  as  easy  as  snip¬ 
ping  coujxjtis  from  a  vaultful  of 
Government  bonds,  but  piece  goods, 
unlike  much  department  store  mer¬ 
chandise,  has  .something  of  the  sta¬ 
bility  which  we  associate  with  such 
bonds.” 
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TTS  THE  pleasant  rhythm  of  steadily  in- 
creasing  consumer  demand  for  Simplic¬ 
ity  Patterns  . . .  with  a  melodic  background 
of  coins  clinking  on  your  counters. 

It’s  the  rhythmic  patter  of  customers’  feet 
as  they  throng  your  department  seeking 
Simplicity  Patterns — with  tuneful  “breaks” 
as  they  pause  to  make  additional  purchases. 
It’s  the  “nice  timing”  that  places  Simplicity 
at  the  very  top  of  the  pattern  list  in  dollar 
and  unit  volume ! 

We  could  explain  the  mechanics  of  it — 
Simplicity’s  come-hither  price.  Our  alluring 
array  of  styles.  Our  4-color  printing  of  pack¬ 
ages  and  counter  catalogs.  The  fact  that  in 
1938  alone  Simplicity-made  Patterns  out¬ 
stripped  the  sales  of  all  others  combined. 
But  where’s  the  melody  in  faas  and  figures  7 


So  we  say — “Swing  it”  with  Simplicity 
Patterns  in  193S> — the  year  that  looks  like 
our  best  and  biggest!  Here’s  what  that 
means  to  you,  Mr.  Simplicity  Merchant: 


II.  A  STEADY  STREAM  OF  CASH  \ 
PROFITS  ON  LOW-PRICED  PATTERNS.  \ 

2.  INCREASED  STORE  TRAFFIC  THAT  I 
PRODUCES  SALES  IN  YOUR  OTHER  [ 
DEPARTMENTS.  V 

13.  SPEEDY  DAY-BY-DAY  TURNOVER  ( 
BASED  ON  THE  SIMPLE  FACT  THAT  I 
SIMPLICITY  PATTERNS  ARE  BEYOND  | 
DOUBT  THE  FASTEST  SELLERS  ON  / 
YOUR  PATTERN  COUNTER.  ' 

SIMPLICITY  PATTERN  CO.  INC. 
200  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Simplicity 
Pattern 
Co.  Inc. 

World’s  Largest  Pattern  Company 


New  Orieans  School  Stages  Fashion  Show 

Illustrative  of  the  fashion  shows  which  are  so  stimulating  to  needlerraftswomen  and  helpful  to  piece  goods  retailers, 
was  that  recently  held  in  Rehouin  Memorial  School,  New  Orleans.  Pictured  are  some  of  the  performers,  home  eco¬ 
nomics  students  wearing  the  Personality  wardrobe,  consisting  of  top-coat,  dresses  for  school  and  afternoon  wear,  play 
clothes  and  evening  dresses — all  self-made  from  patterns. 

The  program  included  style  flashes  from  New  York  and  Paris.  Throughout  emphasis  was  placed  upon  color 
harmony,  flattering  lines,  fabric  selection,  correct  make-up  and  personal  grooming.  This  type  of  educational  endeavor 
has  been  made  available  to  schools  in  every  section  of  the  country  by  the  Simplicity  Pattern  Company,  whose  corps  of 
travelling  stylists  has  staged  fashion  shows  in  cooperation  with  many  of  the  nation’s  28,000  sewing  teachers  and  their 
4  million  students. 


Wort  and  All 

In  a  Worth  Street  converting 
house  that  for  a  half-century  has 
been  an  operator  of  high  importance 
— first  in  linens,  then  in  cotton 
goods,  supplemented  by  rayon  ever 
since  the  birth  of  that  fabric — a.  no 
less  frank  picture  of  the  situation  is 
drawn.  The  speaker’s  candid  re¬ 
marks  would  satisfy  Oliver  Crom¬ 
well,  w’ho  instructed  the  artist  who 
limned  his  portrait:  “Paint  me  as 
I  am — wart  on  my  nose  and  all !” 

Our  expositor :  “Thirty  percent 
of  the  product  of  our  mills  (none 
of  them  is  owned  by  us)  goes  to  the 
retailer.  He  is,  to  my  mind,  too 
nuich  interested  in  close-out  stuff ; 
does  not  sufficiently  emphasize  re¬ 
gular  merchandise.  He’ll  buy  $300 
worth  of  regular  merchandise  to 
$1000  of  closeouts — unrelated  fab¬ 
rics.  Is  that  the  path  of  wisdom? 

.  .  .  Just  in  passing,  March  sales  of 
piece  goods  are  the  rule  in  this 
country.  But  that  March  has  been 
selected  arbitrarily,  and  perhaps  not 
too  logically,  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  in  England  and  France  such 
sales  are  held  in  August. 

“Any  store  that  is  willing  to 
spend  money  on  promotion  can  do 
a  profitable  piece  goods  business. 
But  piece  goods  need  display  and 
advertising.  Advertising  appropria¬ 
tions  mixed  with  brains.  Here  are 
two  newspaper  ads  put  on  my 
desk  this  morning.  The  first,  you 


see,  announces  Argentine  house¬ 
coats  at  $6.99  .  .  .  flown  from 
Argentina  by  plane!  Exciting,  eh? 
Puts  the  ‘u’  in  glamour.  And  here, 
in  the  other  ad,  another  big  store 
talks  entertainingly  about  cocktail 
jackets  at  $3.49,  which  it  alludes  to 
as  ‘Wassail  Waistcoats’.  I  sup¬ 
pose  to-night’s  papers  will  feature 
ads  of  ‘Clambake  Coats.’  ...  In 
contrast,  a  piece  goods  ad  with  life, 
style  appeal,  color,  ‘umph,’  is  a  pre¬ 
ternatural  white  blackbird. 

“Piece  goods,  I  repeat,  can  be  re¬ 
tailed  very  profitably.  Consider  that 
it’s  not  unusual  for  the  biggest 
stores  in  the  country  to  testify  that 
the  second  most  productive  floor  in 
their  immense  building  is  their  piece 
goods  floor,  which  is  an  upper  floor, 
maybe  the  5th,  6th,  or  7th !  But  too 
many  stores  refuse  to  believe  that 
the  only  w'ay  to  make  money  is  to 
spend  some  money — on  sales  pro¬ 
motion.  fixtures,  windows,  etc. 
Too  many  are  averse  to  passing  on 
bargains  to  the  consumer — I  mean 
this:  Retailer  has  been  selling  at 
69  cents  a  cloth  he  owns  at  42^. 
You  are  able  to  offer  him  a  jag  of 
the  same  stuff  at  30^.  He  buys. 
You  figure  he’ll  sell  it  at  49^  and 
rush  back  for  more.  He  doesn’t  do 
either.  Chances  are  he  puts  the  cloth 
out  at  59^.  Short-sighted.  ...  (I 
said,  ‘You  offer  him  at  30^  a  cloth 
he’s  been  paying  42^  for.  He  buys.’ 
.  .  .  Usually  he  doesn’t.  He  offers 


you  22J/2^  .  .  .) 

“The  piece  goods  department  is  a 
nice,  clean  operation.  No  size  prob¬ 
lem.  No  trouble  about  colors.  Re¬ 
tailer  buys  50  pieces  of  printed  voile. 
It  will  never  go  out  of  style!  He 
can  always  get  cost  out  of  it.  Usu¬ 
ally  he  gets  much  more  .  .  .  buys  a 
rayon  at  40^  less  8%,  retails  it  at 
79^.  Very  pretty  markup!  Even 
when  it  comes  to  sale  merchandise, 
he’s  rather  reluctant  to  pass  on  bar¬ 
gains.  Understand,  I’m  not  trying 
to  reprimand  the  retailer  in  six 
flavors  including  razzberry.  Some 
of  my  best  friends  are  retailers.  But 
I  do  believe  we  converters  should 
cooperate  with  retailers.  When  a 
man  says,  ‘Let’s  cooperate,’  he  usu¬ 
ally  means,  ‘Let’s  do  something 
sweet  and  generous  for  me.’  But  if 
you  can  find  a  synonym  for  coopera¬ 
tion.  I’ll  vote  that  ticket.’’ 

Rapid  Firo  Diagnosis 

Here  are  a  dozen  sentences  scrib¬ 
bled  down  during  a  brief  interview 
with  a  Worth  Street  mill  agent 
whose  success  in  selling  to  retailers 
has  been  notable: 

“To  sell  piece  goods  effectivehs 
the  retail  sales  clerk  must  be  able 
to  advise  the  customer  how  to  cut 
the  cloth  and  make  up  the  garment. 
Yet  personnel  departments  generally 
don’t  realize  the  obvious :  that  it 
takes  years  to  develop  a  piece  goods 
salesperson.  She  should  be  a 
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woman — a  textile-minded  woman — 
and  should  be  paid  commissions  as 
well  as  a  salary.  Higher  quality  sell¬ 
ing  is  required  for  piece  goods, 
which  is  only  material  for  a  gar¬ 
ment,  than  for  ready-to-wear,  which 
is  the  completed  garment. 

“The  piece  goods  saleswoman 
should  be  able  to  speak  authorita¬ 
tively  about  fashion,  and  capable  of 
helping  her  customer  visualize  her¬ 
self  wearing  the  costume.  Success¬ 
ful  piece  goods  merchandisers  agree 
that  the  most  effective  way  of  mov¬ 
ing  goods  is  by  providing  salespeople 
with  models  of  fast-moving  fabrics 
made-up  by  good  dressmakers.  The 
complete  selling  story  is  told  on  a 
card  attached  to  such  a  model — giv¬ 
ing  price,  pattern  number,  size  of 
model  dress,  yardage  required,  etc. 
What  a  conscientious,  thoroughly 
clever  job  is  done  by  some  stores  in 
connection  with  those  model  gar¬ 
ments  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
they  sell  the  models  after  they’ve 
served  their  purpose.  I  know  that  in 
some  stores  they’re  almost  invari¬ 
ably  hot  merchandise,  for  almost  in¬ 
variably  75%  are  sold  to  employees, 
leaving  only  25%  for  customers!  (I 
think  that  in  most  stores  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  merchandise  sold  to  em¬ 
ployees  averages  not  75%  hut  only 
5%  of  all  sales!)” 

Lightning  Miscalculators 

Here  a  few  more  assorted  opin¬ 
ions  from  an  equally  qualified  au¬ 
thority  :  “As  in  two  grocery  stores, 
about  the  only  difference  is  not  in 
the  merchandise  offered  by  two 
competing  piece  goods  departments 
but  in  the  service  which  each  offers. 
Nearly  every  piece  goods  depart¬ 
ment  is  afflicted  with  the  services 
■of  one  or  more  dead-panned  sales¬ 
people  who,  incredibly  quicker  than 
the  ice-cubes  made  by  a  $5000, 
king’s  size  refrigerator,  freeze  per¬ 
ceptibly  as  soon  as  they  think  they 
detect  that  their  prospect’s  interest 
in  their  dull-as-ditchwater  selling 
talk  is  waning  .  .  .  Forget  the  sav¬ 
ings  that  can  be  effected  through 
buying  goods  by  the  yard ;  instead 
think  of  the  breadth  of  selection 
•offered  to  the  piece  goods  customer, 
far  greater  than  the  assortment 
found  in  ready-to-wear — variety  of 
fabric,  and  especially  variety  of 
color.” 

As  to  a  store’s  piece  goods  buyer, 


our  Worth  Street  informant  opines: 
“Many  buyers  realize  that  fashions 
don’t  change  as  quickly  as  is  fre¬ 
quently  assumed.  Such  buyers  play 
safe;  when  new  styles  come  in  they 
proceed  cautiously  and  soft-pedal 
all  fabrics,  patterns  and  colors  that 
represent  a  radical  departure  from 
those  currently  in  favor.  .  .  .  Those 
quick-jelling  salespeople  I’ve  spoken 
of  are  only  one  of  100  reasons  why 
the  buyer  should  spend  most  of  his 
time  right  on  the  floor  with  his 
salespeople.  .  .  .  Many  buyers  today 
buy  their  needs  in  silk,  cotton, 
rayon,  wool,  etc.,  in  4  or  5  days  time 
at  the  beginning  of  the  season !  Such 
thoroughly  unwarranted  hastiness 
becomes  the  chief  cause  of  mark- 
downs.  Such  buyers  are  just  so 
many  Lightning  Miscalculators.” 

Elementary,  My  Dear  Watson 

One  of  the  very  largest  convert¬ 
ers  in  the  country,  identified  pri¬ 
marily  with  cotton  goods  and  rayon, 
but  an  important  distributor  of  a 
variety  of  textiles,  ranging  from 
neckwear  to  upholstery  fabrics, 
speaks  to  us  through  two  executives 
whose  primary  concern  is  the  firm’s 
department  store  operations :  “I  visit 
big  stores — Chicago,  Pittsburgh  and 
so  on.  Almost  invariably  the  sales¬ 
clerk  is  content  if  the  customer  com¬ 
ments:  ‘Beautiful.’  .  .  .  Now  that’s 
not  selling!  Clerks  should  always 
be  quick  to  find  out  xvhom  the  cloth 
is  for!  Is  it  for  the  customer  her¬ 
self,  or  for  her  child?  Or  for  her 


aunt?  .  .  .  Don’t  be  satisfied  with 
selling  one  dress  length,  sell  several. 
Give  a  bonus  or  prize  to  the  sales¬ 
clerk  with  the  most  On-Two  sales.” 

Echoed  by  his  associate,  who  as- 
sej-ts :  “Clerk  shouldn’t  be  an  order- 
taker,  she  should  sell !  Should  be 
ready  with :  ‘Take  enough  for  your¬ 
self,  too.’  .  .  .  More  selling  effort  is 
necessary  in  piece  goods  than  is  the 
case  with  ready-to-wear.  But  rarely 
does  the  clerk  make  any  endeavor 
even  to  find  out  for  whom  the  cloth 
is  to  be  cut.  Let  her  make  a  practise 
of  giving  the  customer  the  up-and- 
down.  Look  at  her  dress.  If  its  a 
floral  print,  for  example,  that’s  in¬ 
structive.  It  gives  an  alert  clerk  a 
lead.  Elementary,  my  dear  West- 
law  !” 

The  first  speaker  again :  “The 
clerk  should  find  out  whether  the 
customer  is  married  or  not.  If  mar¬ 
ried,  has  she  children?  If  children, 
sell  her  a  ‘sweet  print.’  People  are 
suckers  for  things  for  their  kids — 
I  know  I  am.  If  I’m  in  Field’s  on 
my  way  back  East,  I’m  likely  to  buy 
something  for  my  little  girl — even 
though  she  has  a  dozen  similar  at 
home.  Last  time  I  bought  the  kid 
a  dress.  But  the  Field  clerk  was  a 
salesman — she  saw  to  it  that  I  took 
a  sweater  and  a  pair  of  overalls  as 
well !  But  most  piece  goods  sales¬ 
people  think  they’ve  done  a  job  of 
work  if  they  sell  an  average  of  one 
dress-length  to  each  customer  that 
isn’t  a  T.  O.  or  a  walkout.” 


Inquiry  on  Opening  Dates  for  Apparel  Lines 


ISSUED  by  the  Merchandising 

Division  of  NRDGA  is  a  special 
rejKjrt  to  members  of  the  Ixiard  of 
directors  of  the  Ready-to-Wear 
Group  regarding  opening  dates  for 
apparel  lines.  Some  retailers  are 
undoubtedly  being  influenced  by 
the  World's  Fair ;  they  and  others 
argue  strongly  for  earlier  fall 
openings.  The  report  summarizes 
responses  to  a  questionnaire  re¬ 
garding  Fall  and  Spring  openings 
submitted  to  principal  stores  in  a 
dozen  of  the  country's  leading 
cities. 

There  is  little  consistency  in 
those  responses,  tabulated  in 
thumb-nail  fashion  so  that  lower- 


priced,  medium-priced,  and  high¬ 
er-priced  merchandise  appear  as 
sub-divisions  of  the  5  broad  classi¬ 
fications  :  Coats  and  Suits, 
Dresses,  Cruise  Wear,  Sports¬ 
wear,  August  Sale  Merchandise. 
Apparently  retailers  who  advocate 
earlier  opening  dates  are  actuated 
by  a  desire  to  protect  themselves 
against  inordinately  protracted 
delivery  periods,  particularly  in 
the  better  dress  markets.  They 
want  to  lie  prepared  for  the  early 
demand  by  their  customers  and 
they  also  want  to  be  able  to  re¬ 
order  and  push  fast-selling  num¬ 
bers  before  the  season  has  waned. 

A  compact,  informative  report. 
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1.  Nail  polish  remover  with  every  bottle  of  nail  polish.  Sell  them  together. 

2.  Two  shades  of  nail  polish  to  a  customer.  One  for  day — one  for  evening. 

3  Appearance  of  the  polish  on  the  nails.  Keep  a  test  bottle  handy. 

4.  (Complete  lieautv  treatui«-i»i»  for  hands.  Sell  L’ompiete  manicure  set  of 
iiaibgrtMiiiiiiig  preparations — rutiele  remover,  nail  white,  cuticle  oil,  nail 
cream,  ete.  Sell  hand  lolions,  creams  and  overnight  gloves  together  as  a 
liedtiine  tn*atnient. 

3.  Net*  nail  |Ndish  shailes  that  harmoniae  with  latest  aee«‘ssory  i-olors.  I)is> 
play  them  together. 

5.  Kxereisrs  and  massage  to  develop  flenihility,  gratae  and  expression. 


rnuEK  TIPS"  On  Selling  More  Manicure  Preparations 


1.  Malrh  polish  to  rouge  and  lipstick. 

2.  Consider  skin  tones — polish  should 
hannonite.  Bluish  red  shades  best 
on  blond  or  average  skins.  Rust 
tones  becoming  to  suntanned  and 
dark  or  sallow  skins. 

3.  Colorless  natural  polish  worn  over 
color  polish  makes  for  more  last¬ 
ing  effect. 

4.  Second  coat  of  color  down  renter 
makes  short  nails  look  longer. 

5.  Change  polish  for  evening,  just  as 
other  make-up.  Evening  shades  are 
iridescent  and  glamorous. 

6.  Suggest  using  same  shade  of  nail 
polish  on  toe  nails  for  beach  or  open 
toe  shoes. 

7.  Filing  with  emery  board  instead  of 
steel  file  minimixes  danger  of  split¬ 


ting  nails.  File  from  outer  edge  to 
renter.  Filing  too  close  to  sides  has 
tendency  to  make  nails  break  more 
easily. 

8.  Soak  nails  in  lukewarm  soapy  water 
tiefore  manicuring.  Suggest  special 
nail  soap  or  toilet  soap. 

9.  Soften  and  control  cuticle  with  spe¬ 
cial  cuticle  oils  and  creams.  Massage 
with  reliable  nail  cream- -helps  to 
control  cuticle  as  well  as  improving 
general  condition  of  the  nails. 

10.  Always  use  orangewood  stick  to 
press  down  and  remove  softened 
cuticle.  Never  cut  cuticle. 

11.  Always  remove  old  polish  complete¬ 
ly  with  polish  remover  before  ap¬ 
plying  new  coat.  If  polish  is  then 
applied  immediately,  it  should  wear 
longer  since  the  polish  remover 


leaves  the  nails  free  from  cream  and 
moisture. 

12.  Buffing  before  applying  polish 
helps  to  smooth  rough  ridged  nails 
and  develops  natural  lustre.  Suggest 
buffing  with  powder  or  cream  polish. 

13.  Two  coats  of  polish  are  glossier 
than  one.  Fortify  the  color  coat  with 
an  undercoat  of  waxy  polish  foun¬ 
dation.  This  is  also  helpful  in  pre¬ 
venting  nails  from  splitting  or 
breaking. 

14.  Apply  polish  with  long  quick 
strokes.  Wipe  off  the  tip  with  cotton 
while  still  wet  to  leave  hairline.  This 
makes  nails  look  longer — keeps 
polish  from  immediate  peeling  and 
chipping. 

15.  Wash  nails  thoroughly  when  polish 
is  dry.  Use  hand  lotion.  Finish 
with  oil  or  cream  rubbed  on  cuticle. 
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W  agents  unite  in  deploring 
retailers’  prettj’  general  prefer¬ 
ence  for  “plunder” — distress-mer¬ 
chandise  they  pick  up  in  variegated 
handfuls  at  bargain  prices,  to  be 
ballyhooed  to  the  ultimate  consumer 
as  “sensational  values.”  Such 
“price  stores”  display  only  anemic 
interest  in  regular  merchandise, 
which  commands  more  i-onventional 
liTH'es  Uwaiise  it  is  uwii/ct/  giMnls 
that  are  ti)on»ughly  satisfactory 
fnmi  tla*  <«tand|iomt  id  assortment, 
|iattrrn,  odor,  etc.  Worth  .Street 
|irraclM>  that  unless  nM‘rite«l  atten- 
tMHt  IS  given  to  regular  merchandise 
a  stiire  cannot  bni!d,  or  rei'onstruct, 
a  strong,  well-Uil.i'icol,  substantially 
imditable  piece  gisKls  de|iartment. 
...  In  next  month's  issue  of  The 
BfLLETiN  this  de|)artment  plans  to 
present  retailers’  views  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  descrilxHl  by  Worth  .Street. 

Worth  Street  mill  agents  ap¬ 
prove,  initiate,  share  the  e.x|)ense  of, 
vigorous  piece  gcHnls  promotion 
campaigns ;  they  coo|)crate  with 
retailers  in  devising  strikingly  effec¬ 
tive  displays,  in  staging  fashion 
shows,  in  conducting  jirize  sewing 
contests,  in  fabricating  model  gar¬ 
ments,  and  in  numerous  other  ways 
help  to  stimulate  consumer  interest 
in  needlecraft.  Worth  Street  dis¬ 
approves  of  the  widely  prevalent 
astigmatism  among  retailers  regard¬ 
ing  personnel,  their  failure  to  rec¬ 
ognize  that  the  selling  of  piece 
goods  —  raw  material  —  requires 
salespeople  of  higher  calibre  than 
those  adequate  for  the  moving  of 
ready-to-wear  —  the  finished  prod¬ 
uct. 


in  iIm> 

at  Naw  Y»r4  W»rld'»  Katr.  Tlii*  «Mr 

(rsM  Hm*  Tailarrd  R  nMan. 

"‘Ihii  it  isn’t  that  wa\  any  iiHire', 
a.s  the  vaudeville  comics  ns<*d  to 
sing.  .Many  retailers  have  come  to 
l«Ntk  on  piei'e  gixNls  as  a  |NM>r  rela¬ 
tion  -d«M‘sn't  make  prortts,  they  as¬ 
sert  all  t«M»  readily.  Keady-to-wear 
they  fondly  regard  a.s  the  w’hite- 
haired  Ikiv  that  contributes  hand¬ 
somely  to  the  sup|>ort  of  his  family. 
Consetiuently  our  salesmen  are  jier- 
mitted  to  lie  no  more  lethargic  these 
days  than  so  many  World’s  Fair 
ticket  collectors  on  a  hot  Sunday. 
They  travel  50  weeks  a  year !  Re¬ 
tailers,  unjustifiably  prejudiced  in 
favor  of  their  ready-to-wear  depart¬ 
ments.  buy  from  our  piece  goods 
salesmen  on  a  hand-to-mouth  basis. 
An  order  is  $300  or  $400 — $1,000 
is  today  a  very  welcome  order.  Our 
40  salesmen  literally  live  on  the 
road.  Texas,  big  as  all  France,  is 
covered  for  us  by  3  men;  each  car¬ 
ries  3  lines :  ours,  an  underwear  line 
and  a  line  of  linens. 


of  piece  goods  buyers  who  are  gocnl 
’’office  salesmen”,  cajKible  of  con¬ 
vincing  their  top  management  that 
the  piece  goods  department,  once 
the  backlxnie  of  the  department 
store,  can  Ik*  highly  profitable,  can 
regain  its  place  in  the  sun  if  it  is 
only  affordeil  sympathetic  supjKirt 
and  a  less  stingy  traciiun  it|  the 
store’s  afivertising  appnipriation. 
Worth  .'street  de|>|ores  the  relative 
lack  of  glamour  conferrnl  u|Min  its 
cleverly  designtxl  yard  giwKls  by 
iH-ws|i;i|M-r  copy  which  is  for  the  mi>st 
|turt  pretty  siiMigy  stuff,  by  iiM'iliiK'n* 
winilow  displays,  by  moth-eaten  fur¬ 
niture  ami  fixtures,  by  ill-taught,  un¬ 
imaginative  sales  staffs. 


Trov«liM9  SO  WmIu  a  Y«ar 

Worth  .Street  .  .  .  but  here  is 
our  first  informant.  s|M)kesman  for 
a  Worth  .Street  hous<*  that  markets 
the  prcKluct  of  its  rayon  and  cotton 
giHKls  mills:  ’’.Sixty  jx'r  cent  of  our 
giHKis  g(K*s  to  the  retailer.  40%  to 
the  cutter.  Ours  are  fancy  lines, 
Ix'st  constructions,  bring  gootl 
prices.  The  big  retailers  are  our 
princijial  outlets.  When  I  joined 
this  firm  25  years  ago  piece  goorls 
were  still  tremendous.  No  effort. 
Our  salesmen  travelled  from  L^bor 
Day  to  December,  presenting  the 
Spring  line,  for  delivery  to  April. 
From  December  till  May  they  spent 
much  of  their  time  applying  the  seat 
of  their  pants  to  these  office  chairs. 
They  arose  briefly  in  May,  for  a 
3-week  trip,  and  then  returned  to 
New  York  not  to  resume  their 
travels  until  Labor  Day  ended  their 
summer  vacations. 
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retailer  is  stuhlxjrnly  a  ’price  house/ 
which  may  lx*  pleasing  to  some  con¬ 
sumers  hut  not  so  pleasing  eventu¬ 
ally  to  its  stockholders. 

"Last  year  many  sources  of  sup¬ 
ply  liquidated.  Their  iMiison  was 
meat  for  the  price  retailers,  who 
sold  to  their  immediate  advantage. 
Hut  this  year  those  same  stores  are 
crying,  for  there’s  no  plunder  avail¬ 
able.  Xo  one  seems  to  lx  going  out 
of  husiness.  and  cold  weather  stiff¬ 
ened  j)rices.  so  the  hargain-htuiting 
piece  gcKKls  huyer  goes  disconsolate¬ 
ly  from  door  to  door,  while  the  dis¬ 
tress-merchandise-seeking  clientele 
he’s  huilt  iij)  in  his  home-town  won¬ 
ders  whether  The  ( )ld  Master’s 
hand  has  lost  its  cunning. 


Silk  chiffon  print  in  Srottish 
thistle  and  American  goldenrod. 
designed  hy  Eleanor  Roosevelt 
II  and  worn  hy  Mrs.  Franklin 
U.  Roosevelt  during  the  royal 
visit.  Made  by  Frank  Associates, 
it  is  now  being  shown  in  piece 
goods  and  ready-to-wear. 
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TTS  THE  pleasant  rhythm  of  steadily  in- 
^  creasing  consumer  demand  for  Simplic¬ 
ity  Patterns  . . .  with  a  melodic  background 
of  coins  clinking  on  your  counters. 

It’s  the  rhythmic  patter  of  customers’  feet 
u  they  throng  your  department  seeking 
Simplicity  Patterns — with  tuneful  “breaks” 
^  pause  to  make  additional  purchases. 
It’s  the  "nice  timing”  that  places  Simplicity 
*t  the  very  top  of  the  pattern  list  in  dollar 
iod  unit  volume ! 

We  could  explain  the  mechanics  of  it — 
Simplicity’s  come-hither  price.  Our  alluring 
^yof  styles.  Our  4-color  printing  of  pack- 
and  counter  catalogs.  The  fact  that  in 
19^  alone  Simplidty-made  Patterns  out- 
*^ped  the  sales  of  all  others  combined. 

I  "W  where’s  the  melody  in  facts  and  figures? 


So  we  say — “Swing  it”  with  Simplicity 
Patterns  in  1939 — the  year  that  looks  like 
our  best  and  biggest!  Here’s  what  that 
means  to  you,  Mr.  Simplicity  Merchant: 


1.  A  STEADY  STREAM  OF  CASH  \ 
PROFITS  ON  LOW-PRICED  PATTERNS. 

2.  INCREASED  STORE  TRAFFIC  THAT 
PRODUCES  SALES  IN  YOUR  OTHER  j 
DEPARTMENTS. 

3.  SPEEDY  DAY-BY-DAY  TURNOVER  | 
BASED  ON  THE  SIMPLE  FACT  THAT 
SIMPLICITY  PATTERNS  ARE  BEYOND 
IX)UBT  THE  FASTEST  SELLERS  ON 
YOUR  PATTERN  COUNTER. 


SIMPLICITY  PATTERN  CO.  INC. 
200  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Simplicity 
Pattern 
Co.  Inc. 

World’s  Largest  Pattern  Company 


N*w  OrlMRS  School  Stages  Fashion  Show 

llladrative  of  the  fashion  shows  which  are  so  stimulating  to  needlerraftswomen  and  helpful  to  piece  goods  retailers, 
was  that  recently  held  in  Rebouin  Memorial  School,  New  Orleans.  Pictured  are  some  of  the  performers,  home  eco¬ 
nomics  students  wearing  the  Personality  wardrobe,  consisting  of  top-coat,  dresses  for  school  and  afternoon  wear,  play 
clothes  and  evening  dresses — all  self-made  from  patterns. 

The  program  included  style  flashes  from  New  York  and  Paris.  Throughout  emphasis  was  placed  upon  color 
harmony,  flattering  lines,  fabric  selection,  correct  make-up  and  personal  grooming.  This  type  of  educational  endeavor 
has  been  made  available  to  schools  in  every  section  of  the  country  by  the  Simplicity  Pattern  Company,  whose  corps  of 
travelling  stylists  has  staged  fashion  shows  in  cooperation  with  many  of  the  nation's  28,000  sewing  teachers  and  their 
4  million  students. 


Wort  and  All 

In  a  Worth  Street  converting 
house  that  for  a  half-century  has 
been  an  operator  of  high  importance 
— first  in  linens,  then  in  cotton 
goods,  supplemented  by  rayon  ever 
since  the  birth  of  that  fabric — a.  no 
less  frank  picture  of  the  situation  is 
drawn.  The  speaker’s  candid  re¬ 
marks  would  satisfy  Oliver  Crom¬ 
well,  who  instructed  the  artist  who 
limned  his  portrait:  “Paint  me  as 
I  am — wart  on  my  nose  and  all !” 

Our  expositor:  “Thirty  percent 
of  the  product  of  our  mills  (none 
of  them  is  owned  by  us)  goes  to  the 
retailer.  He  is,  to  my  mind,  too 
much  interested  -in  close-out  stuff ; 
does  not  sufficiently  emphasize  re¬ 
gular  merchandise.  He’ll  buy  $300 
worth  of  regular  merchandise  to 
$1000  of  closeouts — unrelated  fab¬ 
rics.  Is  that  the  path  of  wisdom? 

.  .  .  Just  in  passing,  March  sales  of 
piece  goods  are  the  rule  in  this 
country.  But  that  March  has  been 
selected  arbitrarily,  and  perhaps  not 
too  logically,  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  in  England  and  France  such 
sales  are  held  in  August. 

“Any  store  that  is  willing  to 
spend  money  on  promotion  can  do 
a  profitable  piece  goods  business. 
But  piece  goods  need  display  and 
advertising.  Advertising  appropria¬ 
tions  mixed  with  brains.  Here  are 
two  newspaper  ads  put  on  my 
desk  this  morning.  The  first,  you 


see,  announces  Argentine  house¬ 
coats  at  $6.99  .  .  .  flown  from 
Argentina  by  plane!  Exciting,  eh? 
Puts  the  ‘u’  in  glamour.  And  here, 
in  the  other  ad,  another  big  store 
talks  entertainingly  about  cocktail 
jackets  at  $3.49,  which  it  alludes  to 
as  ‘Wassail  Waistcoats’.  I  sup- 
jxjse  to-night’s  papers  will  feature 
ads  of  ‘Clambake  Coats.’  ...  In 
contrast,  a  piece  goods  ad  with  life, 
style  appeal,  color,  ‘umph,’  is  a  pre¬ 
ternatural  white  blackbird. 

“Piece  goods,  I  repeat,  can  be  re¬ 
tailed  very  profitably.  Consider  that 
it’s  not  unusual  for  the  biggest 
stores  in  the  country  to  testify  that 
the  second  most  productive  floor  in 
their  immense  building  is  their  piece 
goods  floor,  which  is  an  upper  floor, 
mayl)e  the  5th,  6th,  or  7th !  But  too 
many  stores  refuse  to  believe  that 
the  only  way  to  make  money  is  to 
spend  some  money — on  sales  pro¬ 
motion,  fixtures,  windows,  etc. 
Too  many  are  averse  to  passing  on 
bargains  to  the  consumer — I  mean 
this:  Retailer  has  been  selling  at 
69  cents  a  cloth  he  owns  at  42^. 
You  are  able  to  offer  him  a  jag  of 
the  same  stuff  at  30^.  He  buys. 
You  figure  he’ll  sell  it  at  49^^  and 
rush  back  for  more.  He  doesn’t  do 
either.  Chances  are  he  puts  the  cloth 
out  at  59^.  Short-sighted.  ...  (I 
said,  ‘You  offer  him  at  30^  a  cloth 
he’s  been  paying  42^  for.  He  buys.’ 
.  ,  .  Usually  he  doesn’t.  He  offers 


you  IZYii  .  . .) 

“The  piece  goods  department  is  a 
nice,  clean  operation.  No  size  prob¬ 
lem.  No  trouble  about  colors.  Re¬ 
tailer  buys  50  pieces  of  printed  voile. 

It  will  never  go  out  of  style!  He 
can  always  get  cost  out  of  it.  Usu¬ 
ally  he  gets  much  more  .  .  .  buys  a 
rayon  at  40^  less  8%,  retails  it  at 
79 Very  pretty  markup!  Even 
when  it  comes  to  sale  merchandise, 
he’s  rather  reluctant  to  pass  on  bar¬ 
gains.  Understand,  I’m  not  trying 
to  reprimand  the  retailer  in  six 
flavors  including  razzljerry.  Some 
of  my  best  friends  are  retailers.  But 
I  do  believe  we  converters  should 
cooperate  with  retailers.  When  a 
man  says,  ‘Let’s  cooperate,’  he  usu¬ 
ally  means,  ‘Let’s  do  something 
sweet  and  generous  for  me.’  But  if 
you  can  find  a  synonym  for  coopera¬ 
tion,  I’ll  vote  that  ticket.’’ 

Rapid  Fire  Diagnosis 

Here  are  a  dozen  sentences  scrib¬ 
bled  down  during  a  brief  interview 
with  a  Worth  Street  mill  agent 
whose  success  in  selling  to  retailers 
has  been  notable: 

“To  sell  piece  goods  effectively, 
the  retail  sales  clerk  must  l)e  able 
to  advise  the  customer  how  to  cut 
the  cloth  and  make  up  the  garment. 
Yet  personnel  departments  generally 
don’t  realize  the  obvious:  that  it 
takes  years  to  develop  a  piece  goods 
salesperson.  She  should  be  a 
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woman — a  textile-minded  woman — 
and  should  be  paid  commissions  as 
well  as  a  salary.  Higher  quality  sell¬ 
ing  is  required  for  piece  goods, 
which  is  only  material  for  a  gar¬ 
ment.  than  for  ready-to-wear,  which 
is  the  completed  garment. 

“The  piece  goods  saleswoman 
should  be  able  to  speak  authorita¬ 
tively  about  fashion,  and  capable  of 
helping  her  customer  visualize  her¬ 
self  wearing  the  costume.  Success¬ 
ful  piece  goods  merchandisers  agree 
that  the  most  effective  way  of  mov¬ 
ing  goods  is  by  providing  salespeople 
with  models  of  fast-moving  fabrics 
madc-up  by  good  dressmakers.  The 
complete  selling  story  is  told  on  a 
card  attached  to  such  a  model — giv¬ 
ing  price,  pattern  number,  size  of 
model  dress,  yardage  required,  etc. 
What  a  conscientious,  thoroughly 
clever  job  is  done  by  some  stores  in 
connection  with  those  model  gar¬ 
ments  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
they  sell  the  models  after  they’ve 
served  their  purpose.  I  know  that  in 
some  stores  they’re  almost  invari¬ 
ably  hot  merchandise,  for  almost  in¬ 
variably  75%  are  sold  to  employees, 
leaving  only  25%  for  customers!  (I 
think  that  in  most  stores  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  merchandise  sold  to  em¬ 
ployees  averages  not  75%  but  only 
5%  of  all  sales!)” 

Lightning  Miscalcukitors 

Here  a  few  more  assorted  opin¬ 
ions  from  an  equally  qualified  au¬ 
thority  :  “As  in  two  grocery  stores, 
about  the  only  difference  is  not  in 
the  merchandise  offered  by  two 
competing  piece  goods  departments 
but  in  the  service  which  each  offers. 
Nearly  every  piece  goods  depart¬ 
ment  is  afflicted  with  the  services 
of  one  or  more  dead-panned  sales¬ 
people  who,  incredibly  quicker  than 
the  ice-cubes  made  by  a  $5000, 
king’s  size  refrigerator,  freeze  per¬ 
ceptibly  as  soon  as  they  think  they 
detect  that  their  prospect’s  interest 
in  their  dull-as-ditchwater  selling 
talk  is  waning  .  .  .  Forget  the  sav¬ 
ings  that  can  lie  effected  through 
buying  goods  by  the  yard ;  instead 
think  of  the  breadth  of  selection 
offered  to  the  piece  goods  customer, 
far  greater  than  the  assortment 
found  in  ready-to-wear — variety  of 
fabric,  and  especially  variety  of 
color.” 

As  to  a  store’s  piece  goods  buyer. 


our  Worth  Street  informant  opines: 
“Many  buyers  realize  that  fashions 
don’t  change  as  quickly  as  is  fre¬ 
quently  assumed.  Such  buyers  play 
safe;  when  new  styles  come  in  they 
proceed  cautiously  and  soft-pedal 
all  fabrics,  patterns  and  colors  that 
represent  a  radical  departure  from 
those  currently  in  favor.  .  .  .  Those 
quick-jelling  salespeople  I’ve  spoken 
of  are  only  one  of  100  reasons  why 
the  buyer  should  spend  most  of  his 
time  right  on  the  floor  with  his 
salespeople.  .  .  .  Many  buyers  today 
buy  their  needs  in  silk,  cotton, 
rayon,  wool,  etc.,  in  4  or  5  days  time 
at  the  beginning  of  the  season !  Such 
thoroughly  unwarranted  hastiness 
becomes  the  chief  cause  of  mark- 
downs.  Such  buyers  are  just  so 
many  Lightning  Miscalculators.” 

ElmiMtary,  My  Dear  Watson 

One  of  the  very  largest  convert¬ 
ers  in  the  country,  identified  pri¬ 
marily  with  cotton  goods  and  rayon, 
but  an  important  distributor  of  a 
variety  of  textiles,  ranging  from 
neckwear  to  upholstery  fabrics, 
speaks  to  us  through  two  executives 
whose  primary  concern  is  the  firm’s 
department  store  operations :  “I  visit 
big  stores — Chicago,  Pittsburgh  and 
so  on.  Almost  invariably  the  sales¬ 
clerk  is  content  if  the  customer  com¬ 
ments  :  ‘Beautiful.’  .  .  .  Now  that’s 
not  selling!  Clerks  should  always 
l)e  quick  to  find  out  whom  the  cloth 
is  for!  Is  it  for  the  customer  her¬ 
self,  or  for  her  child?  Or  for  her 


aunt?  .  .  .  Don’t  be  satisfied  with 
selling  one  dress  length,  sell  several. 
Give  a  bonus  or  prize  to  the  sales¬ 
clerk  w'ith  the  most  On-Two  sales.” 

Echoed  by  his  associate,  who  as¬ 
serts  :  “Clerk  shouldn’t  be  an  order- 
taker,  she  should  sell!  Should  be 
ready  with :  ‘Take  enough  for  your¬ 
self,  too.’  .  .  .  More  selling  effort  is 
necessary  in  piece  goods  than  is  the 
case  with  ready-to-wear.  But  rarely  , 
does  the  clerk  make  any  endeavor 
even  to  find  out  for  whom  the  cloth 
is  to  be  cut.  Let  her  make  a  practise 
of  giving  the  customer  the  up-and- 
down.  Look  at  her  dress.  If  its  a 
floral  print,  for  example,  that’s  in¬ 
structive.  It  gives  an  alert  clerk  a 
lead.  Elementary,  my  dear  West- 
law  !” 

The  first  speaker  again :  “The 
clerk  should  find  out  whether  the 
customer  is  married  or  not.  If  mar¬ 
ried,  has  she  children?  If  children, 
sell  her  a  ‘sweet  print.’  People  are 
suckers  for  things  for  their  kids — 
I  know  I  am.  If  I’m  in  Field’s  on 
my  way  back  East,  I’m  likely  to  buy 
something  for  my  little  girl — even 
though  she  has  a  dozen  similar  at 
home.  Last  time  I  bought  the  kid 
a  dress.  But  the  Field  clerk  was  a 
salesman — she  saw  to  it  that  I  took 
a  sweater  and  a  pair  of  overalls  as 
well !  But  most  piece  goods  sales¬ 
people  think  they’ve  done  a  job  of 
work  if  they  sell  an  average  of  one 
(h'ess-length  to  each  customer  that 
isn’t  a  T.  O.  or  a  walkout.” 


Inquiry  on  Opening  Dates  for  Apparel  Lines 


ISSUED  by  the  Merchandising 
Division  of  NRDGA  is  a  special 
report  to  members  of  the  l)oard  of 
directors  of  the  Ready-to-Wear 
Group  regarding  oj)ening  dates  for 
apparel  lines.  Some  retailers  are 
undoubtedly  being  influenced  by 
the  World’s  Fair ;  they  and  others 
argue  strongly  for  earlier  fall 
ojienings.  The  report  summarizes 
responses  to  a  questionnaire  re¬ 
garding  Fall  and  Spring  openings 
submitted  to  principal  stores  in  a 
dozen  of  the  country’s  leading 
cities. 

There  Is  little  consistency  in 
those  responses,  tabulated  in 
thumb-nail  fashion  so  that  lower- 


priced,  medium-priced,  and  high¬ 
er-priced  merchandise  appear  as 
sub-divisions  of  the  5  broad  classi¬ 
fications  :  Coats  and  Suits, 
Dresses,  Cruise  Wear,  Sports¬ 
wear,  August  Sale  Merchandise. 
Apparently  retailers  who  advocate 
earlier  opening  dates  are  actuated 
by  a  desire  to  protect  themselves 
against  inordinately  protracted 
delivery  periods,  particularly  in 
the  better  dress  markets.  They 
want  to  be  prepared  for  the  early 
demand  by  their  customers  and 
they  also  want  to  be  able  to  re¬ 
order  and  push  fast-selling  num¬ 
bers  before  the  season  has  waned. 

A  compact,  informative  report. 
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proximal cly  $1  per  sale.  Not  aproi)os 
hut  nice  for  anyone  connected  with 
intimates  to  know  are  tlie  new  lace 
trimmed  .shields  of  Kleinert's. 


I^ice  trimmed  pantie  jjirdles  with 
ruffles  and  tiny  rihhon  Ikjws  are  a 
new  fashion  featured  hy  Best  &  Co. 
The  panties  are  of  elasticized  power 
net  and  come  in  small,  medium  and 
large  .sizes.  Recommended  for  wear 
under  summer  dresses. 


White  linen  corsets  “for  perfect 
hot-weather  technique”,  .say  Berg- 
dorf  ( joodman,  “to  gain  a  lovely  fig¬ 
ure.  Smooth  linen  panels  front  and 


B.  ALT^^IAIW  A  CO. 


Altman  and  nobody  else 
presents  this  revolutionary Skintex 


FOUNDATION  -SUP 


Mary  Callahan,  our  buyer,  came  back 
from  France  this  spring  with  a  slip  made 
ot  corKt  batiste,  that  acted  as  bra,  girdle 
and  slip  all  in  one.  Now,  we've  had  it^ 
made  up  in  America  in  batiste,  with  sec* 
lions  of  Lastex  yarn.  It  is  Talon  fastened 
in  back.  It  is  the  sole  garment  you  need 
to  wear  under  a  dress  this  summer. 
.\ltman  corsets  . . .  setond  floor 

Xtw  Yeri  ,im  tmlf 


Accessories  After  the  Fact 

Some  related  items  make  a  nice 
little  addition  to  sales  in  corset  de- 
jiartments.  From  electric  rollers  to 
hide-a-way  garter  purses  there  are 
possibilities  in  corset  departments  for 
raising  the  unit  sale  and  increasing 
interest  hy  having  the  latest  gadget 
for  increased  comfort.  'Phe  many 
chafing  preventives,  including  the 
latest  init  out  hy  Kleinert.  add  ap- 


Altman  makes  a  i-lever  copy  back¬ 
ground  for  the  foundation-slip. 
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for  the 

Ninth  Annual  Chicago 
Camp  Instructional  Course 


Fitting  of  Scientific  Supports 


TANCE  OF  TRAINED  HTTERS  in  the  sale  of  ttlltAljW,  ILL. 

scientific  supports.  From  the  very  inception  of  this  TUITION  FREE 

company,  we  have  realized  that  fact  and  have  tried 

to  impress  it  upon  store  owners,  merchandise  managers  and  buyers  everywhere  .  .  .  With  that  need  again 
emphasized,  we  bring  to  your  attention  the  Ninth  Annual  Chicago  Camp  Instructional  Course  in  the  Fitting 
of  Scientific  Supports  .  .  .  This  course  will  include  fitting  practice  and  discussion  of  anatomy,  body  mechanics 
and  the  application  of  supports  for  a  wide  variety  of  conditions — all  under  the  direction  of  the  Camp  edu¬ 
cational  staff.  In  addition,  there  will  be  showing  of  the  Camp  talking  motion  picture,  "Portrait  of  Woman," 
which  tells,  in  a  thoroughly  entertaining  fashion,  a  story  of  vital  interest  to  every  woman— one  that  ties  up 
with  the  tremendous  public  interest  in  better  posture  as  an  aid  to  health  and  beauty  ...  It  is  necessary  for  us 
to  know  as  far  in  advance  as  p>ossible  how  many  will  attend  from  your  store.  Admission 
by  enrollment  card  only.  Please  fill  and  mail  the  coupon  today: 


S.  H.  Camp  &  Compony 


Jackson,  Mich, 


Tiy  Camp  Transparent 
IV'oman,  famous  educa¬ 
tional  e.rhibit^  seen  by 
five  million  persons  in- 
cludinti  about  sixty  thou- 
ifliid  physicians.  11" hen 
visitiua  Se7v  York,  see 
this  remarkable  exhiM 
at  the  Xetv  York  \fuseum 
of  Science  and  Industry 


Nome 


Offices  in;  New  York,  330  Fifth  Ave.;  Chicago,  Merchandise  Mart, 
Windsor,  Ontorio;  London,  England 

World's  largest  manufacturers  of  scientific  support 


at _ Rockefeller  Center. 


Address 
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Wi«  yoa  ouK-^-Kmnm  cent  lo  New  V>fk 
for  dw  WDrld*!  Fair,  you're  ^nf  lo  czpoee 
youndm  lo  the  bom  lonptittf  cfodics  on 
canh.  Faihiom  bloom  faMcr  end  more  pro 
fuaebr  on  this  fottile  ubad  duo  anywhere  ebc 
under  the  fuiL 

To  do  riche  by  (be  dmoes  you're  ^Of  to  buy 
in  the  Wor!d*»  Larcex  Store,  u  pricci  low  for 
cash,  you  imm  get  your  pcnonal  topography  in 
line  with  ihe  new  aha^iocta  ^'U  nuke  a 
new  woman  of  youl  Therc'i  no  fountain  of 
youth  as  po^»trful  as  the  glow  of  renewed  con* 
hdence  that  comes  with  the  knowledge  that 
your  clothes  and  your  curvn  arc  ng/a. 

1  his  is  (he  year  ahen  just  any  new  girdle  isn't 
the  answer.  You  must  be  slim  in  the  midifle, 
with  feminme  curves  above  and  below.  That 
may  sound  like  a  toug^  assignment,  but  it  isn’t, 
whm  you  put  yoursdf  in  the  hands  of  Macy's 
expert  Conet  Consultant.  Ellen  Wilson.  She 
diagnosed  the  needs  of  10,048  women  last  year, 
so  we  know  she  can  perform  scenic  miracles  for 
you.  too. 

Under  her  direction  arc  22  trained  corset  &• 
ters.  A  Regisured  Nurse  »  in  charge  of  our 
Surgical  and  Maternity  Division.  Ten  fitters 
have  diplomas  from  the  Camp  Surgical  House 
qualifying  them  to  fit  surgical  and  maternity 
corsets.  An  additional  stati  of  well-informed 


salesclerks  h  pipped  m  take  care  of  aB  vpat 
of  figures  in  our  Budget  Section,  where  priew 
of  more  than  300  styles  a  girdles  and  allhu 
ones  range  from  1.81  io3J4. 

From  our  nock  nearly  27.000  hrassiriei.  gm 
dies,  and  all'inKNies.  youH  find  (be  tohnien  m 
your  problems.  We  can  actually  rc*shw  von 
without  resorting  to  vioknoc.  You’ll  be  comfom 
sUe,  as  well  as  up^rcwAcHutaiue.  Do  come  m 
Macy’s  Second  FloDr  and  let  us  inch  our  way 
into  your  adections  by  rodistributiBg  some  ed 
your  personal  inches.  It  wil]  cost  you  very  boln 

NIacy’t  low-for-cash  prices  are  cenatandy 
chcck^  by  uur  C  C  C  (Cash  Conservation 
Corps;.  Tlui's  uhat  wc  call  our  staff  of  Own- 
pariion  Shoppers.  To  make  doubly  sure  that 
Macy  prices  reflect  the  economics  cash,  vol* 
ume  and  efficiency,  these  expen  shoppers  go 
forth  each  day  to  shop  for  goods  of  all  kinds 
comparable  to  the  got^  in  Macy’s  Whenever 
a  Comparison  Shbpper's 'report  indicMes  that 
I  a  Macy  artick  is  not  priced  1^  enough  to  make 
it  wonh  your  whik  to  pay  cash,  the  pike  is 
duced  immediately,  and  tbe  new  low  price  it 
marked  on  each  tag. 

So  get  in  shape  for  the  trip  home  by  shopfung 
where  assortments  are  widm  and  ol^fashionod 
cash  IS  rescred  in  a  rangibk.  substantial  way. 
which  you  will  And  benefleial  to  both  budgo 
and  bank  accoun; 


(NLCMl 


MACYS 


a4TH  tTMCT  a  BIIOADWAV  A  WOBLD’t  FAM  OF  0000  MtACHANOM 


Macy'g  advises  Fair  visitors  to  let  Ellen  Wilson  get  them 
for  the  trip  home. 


*in  shape" 


back.  Elastic  net  sides.  Airy  net  bra 
top  . . .  Summer  specials  that  launder 
fresh-as-new.” 

Subtle  Bra  Promotion 

A  recent  Macy  ad  said  this :  “Ellen 
Wilson  says:  ‘How  about  finishing 
what  you  start?’.”  Pictured  was  a 
girdle  at  $15.49  and  a  bra  at  $3.29. 
The  chatter  read,  “The  best  girdle 
in  the  world  won’t  give  you  the  mid¬ 
riff  fashion  wished  on  us,  unless  you 
buy  the  right  bra  to  wear  with  the 
gfirdle.  Ellen  Wilson  is  very  enthu¬ 
siastic  about  this  Sous  Tout  en¬ 


semble.  Girdle  and  bra  are  made  for 
each  other  .  .  .” 

Foundation-Slip  a  Proven  Number 
The  one  garment  for  all  under¬ 
neath  control  and  protection  made  by 
La  Resista  is  now  a  proven  success. 
The  Lastex  sides,  the  placement  of 
the  Talon  at  center  back  and  the 
dainty  lace  uplift  and  the  substantial 
silk  batiste  major  portion  make  a 
garment  that  is  firm  and  adequate. 
A  model  for  evening  in  white  with 
lace  trim  is  now  in  manufacture  I  am 
told. 


Quota 

“As  sad  a  remark  as  we’ve  heard 
in  months  is  one  reported  to  us  by  a 
lady  who  heard  it  in  Lord  &  Taylor’s 
corset  shop.  A  matron  who  had  been 
trying  corsets  in  a  neighboring  booth, 
evidently  with  unsatisfactory  results, 
said  finally,  “Well  I  suppose  I  expect 
to  be  more  comfortable  than  I  should 
be.” — The  New  Yorker. 

New  Carter  Showrooms 

Much  interest  is  being  shown  in 
the  new  showrooms  of  The  William 
Carter  Company.  The  management 
tells  us  that  the  new  rooms  are  a 
result  of  a  survey  made  throughout 
the  country,  particularly  in  the  most 
modern  of  stores,  to  determine  what 
settings  merchandise  has  when 
shown  the  consumer.  Their  aim  was 
to  have  show  rooms  comparable  with 
these  settings. 

In  their  gallery  they  have  used 
modern  Victorian  furniture  which 
was  espiecially  designed  for  the  firm 
(founded  in  1865  when  Queen  Vic-  H 
toria  was  reigning.)  In  the  Carter 
Theater  of  Design  fashion  shows 
and  merchandising  clinics  will  be 
held.  In  this  room  Carter  is  plan¬ 
ning  to  hold  evening  clinics  for  re¬ 
tail  salesp)eople  and  offer  to  work 
out  plans  with  stores  which  will  be 
most  feasible.  The  furnishings  of 
this  room  are  also  modern  Vic¬ 
torian. 

The  yellow  room  is  especially  de¬ 
signed  for  showing  ladies  merchan¬ 
dise.  The  taffeta  chairs  are  called 
“Lady’s  Chairs”  and  were  featured 
in  Vogue  because  of  their  original 
design  with  the  lace  vestee,  hand¬ 
kerchief  pxjcket,  silk  petticoat  and 
velvet  bowknot. 

The  Carter  Doll’s  House  was 
planned  for  the  showing  of  child¬ 
ren’s  merchandise.  The  shadow 
box,  the  antique  children’s  prints 
and  the  old  fashioned  blue  glass 
bottles  carry  out  the  idea  of  a  child¬ 
ren’s  nursery  in  gay  colorings. 
Wall  pap)ers  and  fabrics  are  obtain¬ 
able  on  short  notice  for  any  who 
would  like  to  use  them  in  planning 
new  departments. 

Carters  gave  thought  to  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  trade  and  designed 
the  room  they  call  the  “Sail-Fish 
Club”.  This  room  is  very  he-man- 
nish  and  comfortable  with  a  light 
touch  supplied  by  a  gay  figurehead 
of  a  girl  taken  from  an  old  slipper 
ship,  and  old  prints  of  freighters. 
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Hosiery  Firms  Announce  Fall  Colors; 
Price  Situation  Puzzling 


Usually  at  this  time  of  year 
the  all  absorbing  hosiery  in¬ 
terest  is  in  the  Fall  colors 
whicii  are  being  presented  by  lead¬ 
ing  hosiery  manufacturers.  But 
this  season  there  is  also  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  rising  prices  due  to  the  silk 
situation.  Top  executives  are  warn¬ 
ing  against  speculation. 

Until  the  color  situation  settles 
into  a  definite  trend,  it  is  relatively 
easy  to  overbuy,  and  if  prices  do 
stay  up  the  increased  costs  will  have 
to  I>e  passed  on  to  the  consumer. 
So  speculation  in  hosiery  at  this 
time  seems  ill  advised.  Lacking  a 
practical  substitute,  women  will  pay 
advanced  prices,  and  for  buyers  to 
get  jittery  and  order  beyond  usual 
quantities  is  something  executives 
are  trying  to  discourage. 

Most  of  the  price  rises  are  on  the 
lower  end  numbers  up  to  now.  No 
one  with  whom  I  have  talked  in  the 
manufacturing  end  is  willing  to  pre¬ 
dict  what  will  happen  after  price 
lists  become  effective.  It  may  be 
significant  that  one  of  our  largest 
manufacturers  pointed  out  the  dis¬ 
parity  in  his  usual  price  list  on  ex¬ 
pensive  stock  against  the  ordinary 
stock  used  in  the  current  list.  An¬ 
other  interesting  point  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  situation  is  the  fact  that  one 
large  manufacturer  has  brought  out 
a  stocking  at  85  cents  retail  who  did 
not  want  to  compete  on  the  79  cent 
retail  scale  heretofore.  The  rise  of 
the  lower  price  lines  enables  him  to 
make  a  stocking  now  which  holds 
to  the  standard  of  this  concern  of  a 
serviceable  numljer  at  a  popular 
price. 

Fall  Colors 

The  advance  confidential  report 
of  the  Textile  Color  Card  Associa¬ 
tion  show  distinctly  different  trends 
for  Fall.  Among  the  nine  new  colors 
is  a  new  hosiery  note  in  light  mau- 
vish  brown  that  is  to  tone  in  with 
the  smart  rosy  or  plum  browns  as 
well  as  with  maroon  or  red  wine 
shades  of  the  Bordeaux  Rouge  type. 

Also  definitely  new  as  a  fall 
hosiery  color  in  the  lighter  register 
is  the  high  style  rosy  beige  called 
Roselite.  The  mauvish  brown  and 
Roselite  both  illustrate  the  increas¬ 
ing  fashion  tendency  toward  har¬ 
monizing  tones  of  the  same  color 
nmge  in  the  ensemble.  Also  they 


emphasize  the  smart  duotone  theme 
first  introduced  in  the  Association’s 
fall  silk  and  woolen  cards. 

Spirited  burnished  or  sparkling 
golden  shades  like  the  listed  Tropic 
Elarth  and  Sunlit  blend  with  lively 
browns.  Several  of  the  shades  on 
the  card  were  selected  to  fit  in  ad¬ 
mirably  with  the  winter  cruise  wear. 
The  following  are  the  fashion  and 
coordinated  notes  explaining  the 
relation  of  each  shade  to  dominant 
color  trends  in  autumn  fashions. 

Holiday  —a  lively  medium  beige.  Com¬ 
plements  warm  browns  especially  the 
new  port  or  wine  toned  versions,  greens, 
including  dark  marine  or  navy  type,  the 
yellowish  or  mossy  tones,  golden  cognac 
or  brandy  shades,  hennas  and  sports 
shades  in  the  group  of  “.■\mericana 
Colors"  and  black. 

Sunlit-  a  warm  golden  beige.  For 
lively  browns  and  tawny  tans,  navy  and 
medium  blues,  peacock  and  duck  tones, 
brilliant  sports  hues  and  black. 

Suntan-  a  medium  beige.  For  wide 
choice  with  fall  costume  shades. 

Facile— a  versatile  neutral  beige.  For 
general  street  wear  of  tones  recommended 
for  fall. 

Roselite — an  unusual  beige.  Comple¬ 
ments  Harvest  wine,  Portbrown,  Bor- 
deux  Rouge.  Parisian  Blue.  Henna.  Mar¬ 
ine  Green  and  black. 


Betty  Grable  of  Paramount  demon¬ 
strates  the  ‘‘Stoway”  stocking,  de¬ 
signed  by  Willys  of  Hollywood  with  a 
flat,  zipper-fastened  pocket. 


Wineglo— a  light  mauvish  brown.  Has 
an  undertone  of  wine  to  blend  with  plum 
or  rosy  browns. 

Tropic  Earth— a  glowing  burnished 
tan.  Blends  with  Portbrown  leather. 
Smart  with  evening  slippers  in  gold,  silver 
and  colors.  t 

Exciting — a  sparkling  sunbright  shade. 
For  formal  types  of  shoes  and  evening 
sandals  and  for  sport  shoes  for  cruise 
wear. 

Hawaii — a  lush  tropical  hue.  May  be 
worn  with  shoes  in  Red  Henna,  Parisian 
Blue,  Marine  Blue,  Marine  Green,  Fair¬ 
way  Green  and  black.  Smart  for  sport 
shoes  in  all  white  or  white  trimmed  with 
russet. 

Nolde  &  Horat 

Xolde  &  Horst  present  the  following 
outline  for  their  fall  and  winter  colors 
with  suggested  coordination ; 

Goldenrod — warm  beige  for  Indian 
Summer  wear  with  late  prints  or  white. 
Complements  the  fall  shades  of  moss  and 
olive  green.  Blends  with  gold  or  brown. 

Tang — red-gold  for  .\utumn  green  or 
brown.  .\lso  smart  with  black.  For  day 
or  evening.  Limitetl  to  sheers. 

Pastel — -nude  tone  for  formal  after¬ 
noon  or  evening.  Offsets  black,  gold  or 
silver.  Smart  with  pastels,  white  or  jewel 
tones. 

Sonora — tile  beige  for  mahogany,  rust 
and  wine-browns.  V'ery  smart  with  green 
or  black. 

Musk — elusive  tone  for  a  wide  range  of 
costume  colors.  Complements  the  new 
blues,  cherry  red,  moss  greens.  Good  in 
all  textures. 

India^ — auburn  tint  for  golden  browns, 
rich  dark  greens.  High  fashion  color  in 
sheer  hosiery. 

Sanlan — a  neutral  beige  to  offset  red, 
green,  brown  or  black.  The  stocking 
sha<ie  for  grey.  New  version  of  staple 
color.  Especially  smart  with  navy  green. 

Toast — a  burnt  tone  for  golden  browns. 
.Mso  gootl  with  olive  green  or  caramel. 
\'olume  color. 

Dewberry — a  misty  mauve  for  all  the 
purplish  wine  costume  colors.  Blends 
with  wine-browns. 

Catawba — subtle  grape  brown  for  the 
wine-grape  and  wine-brown  families. 
Cbic  with  plum  and  blackberry.  fash¬ 
ion  color  in  sheer  hosiery. 

Ash — a  dusky  beige  for  black,  taupe, 
grey  or  navy.  New  presentation  of  a 
staple  color. 

Brune — pastel  brown  for  dark  brown 
or  green.  .Also  smart  with  black.  Day  or 
formal  wear. 

Garnet — rosy  tone  for  redwine.  To 
meet  continued  localized  demand.  Irides¬ 
cent  color.  Sheers  only. 

Grape— rich  blend  for  grape  woolens 
and  leathers.  High  fashion.  Iridescent 
shade.  Sheers  only. 

Berkshire 

Berkshire  Knitting  Mills  present  their 
fall  and  winter  colors; 

Eagle — a  taupe-brown  to  blend  with 
dark  brown  and  with  gray-browns  such 
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as  beaver  fur.  It  will  also  be  an  import¬ 
ant  neutral  for  the  later  season. 

Buckskin — a  popular  beige  to  wear  with 
beige  or  as  a  contrast  for  very  brilliant 
colors.  This  color  will  start  early  and 
continue  through  the  season. 

Nugget— a  golden  tone  which  is  good 
with  gold  or  caramel,  and  is  recommended 
as  a  contrast  for  greens,  particularly 
those  of  a  moss  or  olive  cast. 

Gingerbread — a  brilliant  copper  to  liven 
up  black  or  naiy-green,  and  to  blend  with 
orange-rust  or  cognac  tones. 

Applejack — a  light  apricot  to  accent 
black,  dark  green,  or  navy  blue.  This  is 
a  color  which  could  also  be  injected  into 
summer  selling  to  accent  white. 

Snuff — the  ideal  companion  for  true 
dark  hrown  or  for  golden-browns.  All 
indications  point  toward  an  important 
brown  season. 

Rum — of  outstanding  importance  be¬ 
cause  it  is  neutral  yet  versatile.  It  can  be 
worn  with  black,  brown,  grey,  blues, 
green,  and  with  some  of  the  brown-wines. 

Cameo — designed  to  blend  with  all  the 
red-brown  and  brownish-wine  families. 
It’s  rose  tone  is  also  good  with  pink  or 
rose.  A  good  early  color. 

Canyon — a  henna  tone  to  accent  black 
and  to  blend  with  henna  or  rose-rust  tones. 

Brownstone — a  red-brown  which  will 
blend  with  the  red-browns  or  brown- 
wines.  Its  popularity  will  increase  later 
in  the  season. 

Prairie — a  neutral  mauve-beige  tone  de¬ 
signed  to  accompany  the  whole  range  of 
violet,  fuchsia,  and  plum  tones. 

Redwood — a  wine  tone  which  picks  up 
many  versions  of  the  wine  and  red-plum 
families.  Also  good  with  black.  Recom¬ 
mended  for  sheer  stockings  only. 

Huffman 

Cheer — Continues  into  fall  in  soft  nude 
tone  for  wear  with  dark  costumes  and 
for  evening  with  satins  in  “icy  pastels”. 

Caprice — a  rusty  version  of  rose  beige 
to  harmonize  with  rose  rust,  red  henna 
and  rust  wine  tones. 

Whim- -a  dusky  wine  l)eige  influenced 
by  Schiaparelli  and  Alix  tones  of  bluish 
rose  tones,  the  rose  wines  and  grape  wines. 

Lyric — a  lilting  rose  brown  beige  with 
wine  undertones. 

Jolly — repeated  for  fall  and  blends  with 
beige,  wine,  and  brown  families. 

Jaunty — a  vital  rose  tinted  brown. 
Gay— a  smart  light  caramel  beige. 
Merry — a  gold  beige. 

Dazzle-  -a  red  gold  beige  continues  in 
the  line  for  fall. 

Flare — a  deep  rust  beige. 

Gaiter — a  subdued  grey  beige. 

Minx- -a  mauve  toned  beige. 

Larku'ood 

Fantalette — a  dusty  rose  beige. 
Chippendale — a  quiet  wine  beige. 
Coronet — a  light  auburn  rust  shade. 
Sandalwood — illusive  rose  brown  beige. 
Prunella — a  misty  mauve  beige. 


Nugget — a  butterscotch  tan. 

Windsor — a  burnished  tawny  tan. 
Spinette — a  tawny  golden  beige. 

Signet — a  docile  golden  beige. 

Sheraton — a  light  mahogany  brown 
shade. 

Shannon 

Tinkler — a  bronze  beige. 

Bangle — a  tawny  beige. 

Banditti — a  warm  rosy  beige. 

Romni — a  sunny  beige. 

Tambourine — a  gay  Bois  de  Rose. 
Zigan— a  wine  beige. 

Nomad — a  greyed  l)eige. 

Castanet — a  rosy  henna. 

Bolero — a  light  beige. 

Caravan — a  mahogany  toned  beige. 

Rollins 

Crinoline-  a  light  golden  beige. 
Tawny  -a  tawny  beige. 

Tattle- a  sprightly  golden  beige. 
Tweed  -a  mauve  beige. 

Alamo  -a  light  neutral  l)eige. 

Solano  -a  clear  rosy  rust  blend. 
Puppet — a  light  rosy  henna. 

Serenade-  -a  rose  beige. 

Rosebark-  a  lucious  wine  beige. 

Mecca — a  mahogany  l)eige. 

Archer 

Sundart--a  lively  golden  beige. 
Pageant — a  warm  tawny  beige. 

Echo—  a  light  rosy  beige. 

Pine  Rust — a  new  rosy  rust  blend. 
Drift — softly  greyed  beige. 

Taupe- -a  grey  toned  taupe. 


Tempo — a  light  tan  beige. 

Daphne — a  light  rosy  brown  beige. 

Chantey — subtle  mahogany  beige. 

Sonnet — a  glowing  wine  beige. 

Munsingwear 

Trinka — a  bright  golden  beige. 

Tic  Tac — a  tan  beige. 

Gretel--a  friendly  tawny  beige. 

Dyke — a  new  greyed  beige. 

Amsterdam — a  mauve  beige  shade. 

Dutch  Girl — a  gold  toned  beige. 

Knickerbocker — a  mahogany  lieige. 

Holland — a  rosy  rust. 

Hansel — a  deep  misty  rosy  beige. 

Clog — a  new  wine  beige. 

*  *  * 

In  the  Consumers  Building  at  the 
New  York  World’s  Fair  there  is  an 
interesting  exhibit  of  Barra  gloves. 
One  called  “Octopus”  is  most  inter¬ 
esting  and  I  understand  will  be  fea¬ 
tured  in  high  fashion  magazines  in 
the  fall.  It  is  made  with  lastex  yarn 
under  the  kid  which  gives  it  a 
smocked-quilted  effect. 

♦  ★  ♦ 

A  new  hosiery  note  for  summer 
months  is  a  velveteen  clock  or  toe 
decoration  on  hosiery.  These  deco¬ 
rations  are  a  secret  chemical  process 
and  will  not  change  in  appearance 
after  washing.  The  stockings  come 
in  two  shades  of  sun  tan  and  the 
clocks  are  mauve,  red.  green,  blue, 
black  and  self.  A  promotion  by 
Willy s  of  Hollywood. 


Store  Promotions  Reach  Heights  of 
Smartness  With  Negligees 


The  definite  inroads  negligees 
have  made  into  the  realm  of  in¬ 
formal  apparel  for  the  home  and 
for  evening,  brings  up  the  question 
of  what  influence  the  bustle  trend  in 
formal  wear  will  have  on  the  infor¬ 
mal.  Bustles,  many  say,  are  not  an 
informal  fashion  and  not  primarily 
fitted  into  the  scheme  of  clothes  for 
relaxed  moments.  But  they  say,  too, 
that  fashion  is  fashion  and  if  the 
bustle  can  be  adapted  to  ease  in  wear¬ 
ing,  there  is  a  fair  chance  that  its  in¬ 
fluence  will  he  really  evident  in  fall 
and  winter  lines. 

Store  Promotions 

Present  promotion  is  going  heavily 
for  our  own  American  product,  cot¬ 
ton,  in  negligee  and  underwear  de¬ 
partments  with  reputed  success. 
Terry  cloth  robes  with  and  without 
hoods,  seersuckers  and  prints  are 


finding  wide  acceptance.  The  check 
gingham,  the  Peruvian,  harlequin 
and  polka  dot  are  among  the  leaders 
in  the  informal  gown  line,  and  Iwitiste 
belaced  and  beriblxjned  in  “family 
album”  manner  in  underwear  is  find¬ 
ing  ready  acceptance.  Advertising 
copywriters  glorified  captions  which 
were  truly  illusory  delights.  For  in¬ 
stance  : 

Bergdorf  Goodman  headed  a  negli¬ 
gee  ad  “Room  Service”  and  went  on 
to  say :  “The  lovely  hotel-negligee 
we’ve  designed  esi^ecially  for  our 
clients  now  visiting  in  Manhattan. 
Double  chiffon,  opaque  enough  over 
a  nightgown — or  an  evening  slip. .  .” 

Stern’s,  New  York,  offered  “Por¬ 
trait  of  a  Lovely  Lady  ‘at  Home’  in 
our  gracious  Gown  and  Negligee  En¬ 
semble”.  The  gown  is  of  Beml)erg 
rayon  satin  with  a  little  girl  collar 
and  the  negligee  is  of  sheer  dotted 
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IN  HOSIERY  THAT'S 


More  sales,  more  rapidly  .  .  .  more 
profits,  more  steadily  .  .  .  from  hosiery 
more  dull,  sheerer  looking,  finer  in 
texture,  more  resistant  to  snags  and 
runs  and  spots.  These  are  the  differ¬ 
ences  in  hosiery  DuraBonJ  Finished — 
the  extra  value  that  gives  life  to  hosiery, 
lift  to  sales! 


FINISHED! 


Manuf«ctureri  Textile  Soepe,  Softeners,  Sulpkonetetl 
Oile^  Faniekee*— Collini  &  WeitmorelanJ  Sts., 
PkilaJclpkU,  Pa.  —  St.  Catkarinee,  Ontario,  Canada 


THE  LINE  THAT  IS  DURABOND  FINISHED  IS  THE  LINE  OF  LEAST  SALES  RESISTANCE 
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cotton  marquisette. 

“Dip  and  Dry”  was  a  recent  Stern 
offering,  a  crinkly  crepe  pajama  and 
housecoat  set  at  $1.98.  The  pajama 
was  two  piece  trimmed  with  white 
cotton  fringe,  the  housecoat  fitted  and 
flared  and  the  set  came  in  blue  or 
peach.  In  an  ad  of  a  cotton  dress  for 
the  11  to  16  sizes  was  included  a 
sketch  of  a  nainsook  slip  with  cami¬ 
sole  top  at  $1.00.  Also  a  slip  for  wear 
under  sheers.  They  say  of  it  that  it 
is  featherweight  with  just  the  right 
body  needed  for  sheers.  The  colors 
were  navy,  black,  lilac,  powder  blue 
rose  or  white.  Price  $1.69. 

Lord  &  Taylor  featured  a  Mad- 
money  slip  at  $2.95.  It  has  a  snap 
fastene<l  p>ocket  at  the  bosom  easy  to 
get  at  but  invisible.  Their  “Ladies 
Choice”  at  $2.95  is  a  slip  which  they 
claim  will  not  ride  up  l)ecause  of  its 
straight  cut.  It  comes  in  black,  navy, 
pink  and  white  with  sheer  straps  and 
band  at  the  neckline. 

The  “Housecoat  Headliner”  of  B. 
Altman  &  Co.  at  $10.95  is  a  featured 
item  with  them,  comes  in  a  zipper 
or  wrap  around  style.  They  are  quite 
luxurious  looking  and  practical  as 
hostess  gowns.  Their  “Peep-a-Boo” 
at  $1.95  is  a  slip  “pretty  as  an 
Edwardian  Belle’s  corset  cover  with 
its  allover  camisole  top  of  eyelet 
batiste  edged  with  tiny  ruffles  of  em¬ 
broidery.”  “Ice  Cream  Colors”  in 
nightgowns  are  cut  along  evening 
dress  lines  and  are  of  batiste  at  $1.15. 

Oppenheim  Collins  capitalizes  on 
a  correction :  “We  Blush !  Our  ‘Fig¬ 
ure-Perfect’  Housecoats  do  not  have 
5  yard  skirts !  Wednesday,  May  31st, 
we  advertised  this  lovely  washable 
rayon  housecoat-beachcoat -evening- 
coat  at  $2.98,  and  it  is  a  wonderful 
value.  Through  an  error,  we  said  the 
skirts  were  five  yards ;  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  are  three  yards  six  inches. 
If  any  of  you  who  bought  this  beau¬ 
tifully  cut  robe  wish  to  return  it  for 
credit  because  of  this,  please  don’t 
hesitate  to  do  so.  However,  if  you 
didn’t  buy  one,  and  want  to,  please 
give  us  ten  days  to  get  it  to  you  be¬ 
cause  we  are  swamped  with  orders 
right  now,  it’s  so  remarkable.”  Neat 
handling,  don’t  you  think? 

R.  H.  Macy’s  are  featuring  a  long- 
sleeve  gown  created  by  them.  They 
predict  there  is  a  future  for  the  long 
sleeve  gown.  Matletex,  a  California 
product  with  Lastex  yarn  shirring, 
gives  the  “little  girl”  corselet  lines 


A  Woman’s  Best  Friend 


Cynthia,  the  much  publicized  mannequin  created  by  Lester 
Gaba,  has  resulted  in  a  lot  of  comment  since  she  has  been  on 
display  in  Lord  &  Taylor’s  French  Salon.  She  is  shown  in  five 
settings  which  represent  five  scenes  in  her  day,  for  each  of 
which  she  is  attired  in  a  different  negligee,  housecoat  or  dress¬ 
ing  gown.  The  series  is  entitled  “A  Woman’s  Best  Friend  Is 
Her  Negligee”  and  is  an  attractive  demonstration  of  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  a  negligee  wardrobe.  The  display  is  to  last  throughout 
the  summer  with  costume  changes  from  time  to  time. 


Act  I — A  white  dotted  Swiss  Victorian  housecoat  cut  with  a  hustle  appears  at 
breakfast  time.  Gilt  chairs  upholstered  in  pink  roses,  emerald  green  table¬ 
cloth,  pink  and  white  floor. 


Act  IV — Cocktail  time  and  jersey 
pajamas  of  Molyneux  blue  with  a  full, 
detachable  skirt  striped  in  blue,  pink 
and  chartreuse. 


Act  III— Hostess  gown  of  draped  char¬ 
treuse  silk  jersey  at  “forty  winks” 
time.  Black  and  gold  lounge;  swags 
of  blue  taffeta  at  the  tall  windows. 
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and  support  and  covers  the  field  of 
bathing  dresses,  housecoats  and 
dresses  for  those  under  seventeen. 
“Uniph !”  is  their  dainty  cotton 
gown  at  $1.83.  It  is  bias  cut  with 
wide  ruffle  at  bodice  and  lx)ttom, 
bows  at  the  shoulder  straps  and  has 
old  fashioned  feather  stitching  around 
the  neck.  For  the  “Fair”  traveler 
Macy  offer  a  custom-classic.  This  is 
an  ensemble  of  |)ajama  and  rol)e  at 
$5.59  each  in  rayon  crepe.  “Thank 
our  neighlwr  Peru  for  this  i)erky 
housecoat,”  says  Macy’s.  It  was  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  “Inl)t)rn  tropical 
romance  of  native  Peru  .  .  .  cotton 
with  batiste  trim  at  the  neck  and  at 
the  lK*lt.”  Also  Peruvian  is  a  two 
piece  pajama  in  Puno  print  and  a 
housecoat  in  Gahioto  print.  Macy’s 
features  “Strij^ed  Siren”,  a  hustle 
back  htjusecoat  out  of  the  family  al¬ 
bum  with  eyelet  embroidery  heading 
run  with  cotton  and  rayon  rihl)on 
to  blend  with  the  color  of  the  stripes. 
Their  non-skid  slip  has  a  bias  top  and 
straight  cut  skirt  and  its  claim  is  that 
it  will  not  creep  up  under  dresses. 

“Printed  Duet”  of  slip  and  negli¬ 
gee  for  summer  siestas  is  a  Saks 
Fifth  Avenue  promotion  at  $10.95. 
Recommended  for  hot  summer  even¬ 
ings  and  afternoons  and  is  of  a  feath¬ 
ery  print. 

For  sunning  or  sleeping,  James 
McCreery  &  Co.  offer  Slacks- 
Pajamas.  A  shirtwaist  type  top  with 
sunburst  effect  front  and  elastic- 
smocked  waistline  on  the  slacks  for 
fit. 

“May  Feminundies  Fair”  was  a 
promotion  of  Opj^enheim  Collins. 
Intimates  at  this  store  also  came  in 
for  a  promotion  of  candlewick 
boleros.  l)each  cajies,  housecoats  and 
toppers  for  day  or  evening  wear. 

“You’ll  Want  to  Dance  in  It”  is  a 
dainty  item  in  the  nightgown  depart¬ 
ment  of  Gimhel’s,  New  York.  It  is 
a  low  back  gown  with  plenty  of  ruffles 
and  a  bolero  as  an  “extra”.  Price 
$2.99.  In  half  sizes  Gimhle  offer  a 
hou-secoat  for  the  short  woman  who 
would  look  as  glamorous  as  the  tall. 
“Checkers  at-Home”  is  a  low  back 
housecoat  with  a  lx)lero.  Featured 
in  black,  navy  or  red  with  white. 

Saks  at  34th  feature  a  departure 
in  lounging  robes.  Made  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  of  white  chenille  piped  and 
bordered  in  peach,  green,  blue,  orchid 
Or  fuchsia. 

The  short  night  robe  of  crisp  dotted 
Swiss  is  a  promotion  of  Arnold  Con¬ 


stable.  It  is  in  princess  style  with 
puff  sleeves  and  rayon  velvet  stream¬ 
ers  form  the  square  neck  and  ruffled 
bottom. 

Manufacturers'  Lines 

At  Eastern  Isle  they  are  showing 
a  new  bed  jacket  in  Ixilero  cut.  It  is 
.solidly  ruffled  with  lace  on  net  and 
a  swirl  design  over  the  bust.  Short 
puff  sleeves.  Blush  only.  Their 
carnival  gown  is  a  i)easant  type  af¬ 
fair  with  batiste  embroidered  top  and 
bias  cut  acetate  skirt  with  batiste 
ruffle  at  the  lK)ttom.  A  ]X)pular 
pajama  is  of  rayon  French  crej)e  with 
chartreuse  top  and  fuchsia  bottom. 
Another  shirtwaist  type  with  gypsy 
sash  comes  also  in  sky  tint  top  and 
regal  blue  lx)ttom. 

Gluvtex  is  showing  their  new  fall 
line  in  three  groups.  “Chics”  are 


brushed  rayon  gowns,  pajamas, 
breakfast  coats,  bed  jackets  and  con¬ 
valescent  coats.  Most  of  these  are 
strictly  tailored  but  some  have  novel¬ 
ty  wool  trim.  There  are  long  and 
short  sleeves,  some  aipper  closed  and 
come  in  pastel  and  high  shades.  The 
price  range  in  this  group  is  from 
$1.25  to  $2.95. 

“Sluml)er  Snuggies”  are  a  group 
of  plain  one  by  one  stitch.  They  are 
mostly  long  sleeve  gowms  and 
pajamas.  Turtle,  Peter  Pan  collars 
and  open  necks.  Pastel  colors,  from 
$1.65. 

“Sleepy  Tym”  is  a  $1.15  group  of 
gowns  and  pajamas  in  flat  panel  tuck 
stitch  with  different  tyjies  of  collars. 
A  complete  line  of  “Snuggies”  in 
various  types  of  wool  content  will  he 
.shown.  This  group  to  retail  from  39 
cents  to  $1. 


Victorian  and  Directoire  for  Fall 

(Continued  from  page  24) 


Jerseys  are  really  staples,  drap- 
able  and  soft  with  velour-like  sur¬ 
faces  in  the  wool  and  rayon  mix¬ 
tures.  Velvet  in  new  dull  finishes 
with  a  very  fine  dense  acetate  pile 
that  is  crush-resistant  is  very 
smartly  featured  in  some  collections 
in  one  piece  dresses,  elegant  fur 
trimmed  suits  and  evening  wraps. 

Lace,  embroidered  with  beads  and 
sequins,  alone  or  combined  with 
chiffons,  Ijelongs  to  the  evening 
theme.  Charming  ombre  effects  are 
achieved  with  delicate  Valenciennes 
frills  of  black  on  sheer  white  or  re¬ 
versed.  Chantilly  type  and  all  over 
laces  make  brilliant  and  flattering 
crinoline  evening  gowns. 

Furs 

The  short,  waist-length  jacket  of 
fur  which  is  sponsored  now  is  prac¬ 
tical  for  intermediate  and  early  Fall 
wear  and  for  active  sports.  Many 
new’  lines  show  lengths  with  fitted 
bodice,  flared  skirt  and  wide  cuffed 
sleeves,  repeating  the  fashion  note 
in  woolens. 

Paquin’s  newly  created  fur,  which 
he  calls  “Frosted  Golden  Fox”  and 
Molyneux’s  crossed  silver  and  al¬ 
bino  foxes,  will  surely  carry  on  the 
sensation  their  beauty  is  creating 
and  we  may  look  to  new  and  novel 
combinations  in  this  field. 


Feathers 

Ostrich  feathers  are  certainly 
making  a  bid  for  favor,  with  fash¬ 
ion  sponsors  like  the  Queen  of  Eng¬ 
land,  highlighting  its  possibilities  in 
high  places.  The  soft  flattering 
l)eauty  of  ostrich  should  help  it  go 
far.  Gorgeous  fans  are  featured 
with  dainty  Victorian  crinoline 
gowns,  and  equally  effectively  with 
the  sleek  elegance  of  the  Directoire 
note.  In  millinery  it  is  already  be¬ 
ing  shown  topping  velvet  toques  and 
bateau  types  while  wings  and  feath¬ 
ers  of  colorful  hues  are  used  dash¬ 
ingly  by  Eric  on  hats  of  singular 
elegance.  Broad,  square  cut  quills 
pointing  straight  up  decorate  pro¬ 
file  hats  worn  well  over  the  right 
eye  with  gallant  abandon. 

Hats  are  also  swinging  towards 
more  conservative  and  normal  head¬ 
fitting  sizes.  Several  of  the  leading 
French  designers  show  these  sitting 
well  on  the  head  and  with  larger, 
better  fitting  crowns.  Even  Legroux 
Soeurs’  postillion  suede  felt  widens 
the  crown  to  brim  connection  so 
that  the  hat  sits  well  upon  the  head. 
Simone  Cange  offers  a  well  fitting 
teal  velour  beret  in  almost  classic 
form.  (Shown,  page  24)  Dramatic 
bows,  large  dashing  loops  and  ends 
and  high  profile  shapes  are  spon¬ 
sored  by  Reboux. 
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Main  Floor  vs.  Upstairs  Location 
for  Silverware  Department 


UPSTAIRS  locations  for  silver¬ 
ware  departments  in  depart¬ 
ment  stores  are  only  possible 
in  cases  where  better  quality  sterling 
and  plate  is  featured,  according  to 
a  cross-section  of  merchandising 
opinion  taken  by  the  Merchandising 
Division  recently.  For  a  volume 
operation — and  this  is  the  usual  goal 
of  the  silverware  department — a 
main  floor  location  is  more  desirable. 

For  the  Upstairs 

Those  who  favor  an  upstairs  loca¬ 
tion  for  silverware  point  out  that 
the  quieter  atmosphere  and  better 
facilities  for  display  above  the  main 
floor  make  it  easier  to  sell  expensive 
merchandise.  They  feel  that  it  is 
difficult  for  the  customer  to  make 
an  important  purchase  if  she  is  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  crowding  and  jostling 
of  the  main  floor  aisles.  Comfort¬ 
ably  seated  in  a  quiet  department, 
she  is  in  a  better  mood  to  select 
sterling,  they  believe.  In  such 
stores,  silverware  is  regarded  as 
part  of  the  home  furnishings  divi¬ 
sion,  and  is  placed  on  the  home  fur¬ 
nishings  floor,  close  to  the  china, 
glassware,  table  linens  or,  some¬ 
times,  gift  departments. 

Few  stores,  however,  attempt  to 
do  much  with  sterling,  as  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  tendency  to  buy  sterling  in 
jewelry  stores  makes  this  an  up-hill 
struggle  for  department  stores.  For 
the  less  expensive  types  of  silver¬ 
ware  generally  featured  by  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  a  main  floor  location  is 
generally  preferred. 

For  the  Main  Floor 

There  is  a  three-fold  argument  in 
favor  of  the  main  floor  location. 
First  is  the  fact  that  the  department 
benefits  from  the  heavier  flow  of 
traffic.  Another  reason  is  that  the 
jewelry  department  gains  in  pres¬ 
tige  through  having  silverware  near¬ 
by  to  serve  as  a  background  for  it. 
And  a  third  reason  is  that,  particu¬ 
larly  in  stores  of  smaller  volume, 
jewelry  and  silverware  are  bought 
by  the  same  buyer,  and  it  is  there¬ 
fore  necessary  to  locate  the  two  de¬ 
partments  on  the  same  floor.  Some 


stores  have  tried  upper  floor  loca¬ 
tions  for  silverware  with  success, 
but  have  moved  them  down  again 
to  the  main  floor  for  this  reason. 

Here  is  the  situation  of  a  store 
in  a  large  Southern  city — a  store 
whose  total  annual  volume  is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  seven  or  eight  mil¬ 
lions  : 

“The  silverware  department  up 
until  about  ten  years  ago  was  on 
the  third  floor,  adjacent  to  and  part 
of  our  china  and  glassware  depart¬ 
ments.  It  was  moved  downstairs  on 
the  first  floor  because  the  person 
who  was  buying  the  jewelry  was 
also  buying  silverware,  and  it  was 
thought  to  be  an  advantageous  move. 

“It  has  not  done  any  better  on 
the  first  floor  than  it  did  when  it 
was  upstairs,  and  it  is  my  opinion 
that  it  should  be  moved  back  up¬ 
stairs.  But  it’s  one  of  those  things 
that  if  you  made  such  a  move  you 
would  probably  have  to  remove  the 
buyer,  and  we,  like  I  suppose  so 
many  others,  in  order  to  keep  peace 


in  the  family,  so  to  speak,  are  let¬ 
ting  it  remain  on  the  first  floor. 

“Frankly,  I  think  the  space  on 
the  first  floor  could  be  used  to  far 
greater  advantage  for  something 
else.  I  think  expansion  of  some  of 
our  main  floor  departments  would 
give  us  a  far  greater  return  on  the 
space.  I  think  first  floor  space  is 
too  valuable  for  such  a  department 
as  the  silverware  department,  but 
until  such  time  as  we  can  convince 
our  buyer  of  this  fact,  we  will  prob¬ 
ably  leave  it  on  the  first  floor.’’ 

This  situation,  of  leaving  a  de¬ 
partment  in  its  present  location  more 
or  less  against  the  better  judgment 
of  the  merchandiser,  is  by  no  means 
unique.  Several  others  among  the 
stores  contacted  by  the  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Division  also  explained  that 
their  silverware  departments  remain 
on  the  first  floor  only  because  of  re¬ 
luctance  to  make  the  changes  in  per¬ 
sonnel  or  store  arrangement  that 
would  be  needed  if  the  department 
were  moved.  In  one  store,  silver- 


One  of  the  displays  in  the  National  Cash  Register  exhibit  at  the  New 
York  World’s  Fair.  On  top  of  the  building  is  a  huge  register  which  indi¬ 
cates  Fair  attendance  for  the  day.  This  display  features  the  company’s 
service  facilities;  others  evoke  the  atmosphere  of  far,  romantic-sounding 
places  where  National  Cash  machines  have  penetrated.  The  building, 
located  in  the  Amusement  Area,  was  designed  by  Walter  Dorwin  Teague. 
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ware  is  on  the  main  floor  “for  the 
very  i>oor  reason  that  it  has  always 
been  there,  and  without  major  phy¬ 
sical  changes,  we  are  unable  to  find 
a  location  for  it  on  an  upper  floor.” 

Many  of  the  merchandisers  who 
would  if  they  could  move  the  dejiart- 
nient  upstairs  are  undoubtedly  mo¬ 
tivated  l)y  thoughts  of  a  general  trad¬ 
ing  up  in  silverware  that  the  new  lo¬ 
cation  might  make  iwssible.  Others, 
however,  simply  feel  that  the  depart¬ 
ment  does  not  justify  the  valuable 
space  that  is  assigned  to  it.  Here 
is  a  letter,  from  a  store  catering  to 
the  medium  and  high  class  trade, 
that  typifies  this  point  of  view : 

“Our  Silverware  Department  has 
always  been  located  on  the  Main 
Floor.  Prior  to  the  first  of  the  year, 
we  had  the  Silverware  Department 
at  the  very  front  of  the  store,  be¬ 
tween  two  of  the  main  entrances. 
We  felt  that  this  was  too  valuable 
space  to  devote  to  this  department 
and  so  it  was  moved  to  another  and 
less  prominent  location.  ...  If  it 
were  necessary  for  us  to  take  some 
of  our  present  departments  off  the 
main  floor,  silverware  would  be  the 
first  to  go  and  we  would  have  no 
objection  to  putting  it  on  an  upper 
floor,  adjacent  to  our  china  depart¬ 
ment.” 


Compromise 

One  location  that  seems  to  offer 
the  silverware  customer  an  escape 
from  the  crowd  yet  still  retains  its 
main  floor  advantages  is  the  balcony 
or  mezzanine.  One  large  store 
which  has  recently  moved  its  .silver¬ 
ware  from  the  main  floor  to  a  bal¬ 
cony  location,  made  this  change  for 
two  reasons:  (1)  to  give  the  cus¬ 
tomer  better  service,  and  (2)  to  re¬ 
duce  shortages. 

“W'^e  do  feel  that  the  move  to  the 
balcony  has  advantages.”  says  a 
spokesman  for  this  store,  “especially 
in  that  customers  will  be  able  to  get 
much  better  service  and  see  mer¬ 
chandise  without  being  jostled  or 
pushed  around.  You  must  under¬ 
stand,  however,  that  in  making  this 
move  to  the  balcony  the  department 
still  has  a  much  better  circulation 
than  would  be  obtained  in  a  strictly 
ui)stairs  location.” 

Privacy,  quiet,  and  proper  display 
facilities  for  silverware  are  almost 
impossible  of  attainment  on  the 
main  floor.  Given  these  conditions, 
however,  it  is  often  possible  for  a 


department  store  to  do  a  good  job 
with  sterling.  “As  a  first  floor  de¬ 
partment  we  did  not  attempt  to  go 
to  any  extent  into  sterling,”  writes 
the  merchandising  head  of  a  medi¬ 
um  to  high-priced  store,  which 
moved  silverware  to  the  home  fur¬ 
nishings  floor  ten  years  ago.  “Since 
the  move,  the  majority  of  our  sales 
are  in  sterling  ware.  We  find  that 
the  proximity  of  glassware  and 
chinaware  aids  materially  in  selling 


and  gives  us  an  excellent  opportu¬ 
nity  for  the  introduction  of  silver¬ 
ware  to  people  who  are  interested 
in  the  other  items.” 

Thirty  merchandise  managers, 
representing  large  dq^artment  stores 
in  all  sections  of  the  country,  were 
contributors  to  this  survey.  They 
were  located  in  medium  sized  and 
large  cities,  and  had  total  annual 
volume  figures  ranging  from  $5,- 
000,000  to  $65,000,000  or  more. 


New  President 


TJ7  illiam  Hodge  Burchfield  has 
^  been  elected  President  of  the 
Joseph  Horne  Co.  by  the  Directors, 
following  the  Annual  Stockholders 
Meeting.  He  succeeds  his  brother, 
A.  H.  Burchfield,  who  has  been 
President  since  1929,  and  who  has 
l)een  in  poor  health  for  several 
years.  A.  H.  Burchfield  was  elected 
Chairman  of  the  Board. 


of  Joseph  Horne 

( )ther  officers  of  the  company  are : 
W.  H.  Friesell,  Executive  Vice- 
President  and  Treasurer;  C.  B. 
Shea,  Vice  President  and  Secretary ; 
Joseph  Horne,  Vice-President;  and 
A.  H.  Burchfield,  Jr.,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent. 

A.  E.  Oxenreiter  was  appointed 
General  Merchandise  Manager ; 
R.  F.  Ashenfelter,  Assistant  Treas¬ 
urer  and  Controller ;  and  George  P. 
Fulton,  .Assistant  Secretary. 

The  new  President  is  a  son  of 
A.  P.  Burchfield,  one  of  the  found¬ 
ers  of  the  Joseph  Horne  Co.  He 
entered  the  Horne  employ  in  1902, 
following  his  graduation  from 
Princeton.  He  has  had  a  wide  ex¬ 
perience  in  store  affairs,  particularly 
on  the  merchandising  side.  He  is  a 
Director  of  the  Associated  Mer¬ 
chandising  Corporation,  the  Nation¬ 
al  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association, 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Retailers’ 
•Association. 


NRDGA’s  Multiple  Pricing  Study 


UNDER  the  title.  Multiple  Pric¬ 
ing.  there  has  just  l)een  released 
to  member  stores  a  study  of  that  sub¬ 
ject  by  the  Merchandising  Division 
of  NRDG.A.  The  origin  of  the  in¬ 
quiry  was  the  request  of  a  member 
who  wished  to  learn  the  extent  to 
which  multiple  pricing  is  currently 
practiced,  the  types  of  merchandise 
to  which  it  is  best  adapted,  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  its  application  to  hosiery  mer¬ 
chandising. 

•Although  the  stores  particij^ating 
in  the  symposium  varied  greatly  as 
to  type  and  location,  their  replies 
showed  a  high  degree  of  unanimity 
of  opinion.  They  believe  that  special 
multiple  prices,  as  each  or  3  for 
25^,  79f  each  or  3  for  $2.25,  help 


volume.  -As  to  character  of  merchan¬ 
dise,  quick  consumption  items  in 
daily  use  offer  the  best  opportunity 
for  multiple  pricing  .  .  .  for  example, 
hosiery,  underwear,  handkerchiefs, 
men’s  shirts,  toilet  goods,  notions, 
groceries,  curtains,  stationery.  Most 
frequently  mentioned  was  hosiery. 
Men’s  shirts  were  multiple-priced  by 
63%  of  the  reporting  stores;  hand¬ 
kerchiefs,  60%;  underwear,  57%; 
linens  and  domestics,  50%. 

•As  to  prices,  the  majority  of  stores 
apply  multiple  pricing  to  popular- 
priced  merchandise  only.  The  study 
presents  in  some  detail  Hosiery 
Prices.  Sale  Prices,  Future  Trend, 
and  appends  a  summary  of  conclu¬ 
sions. 
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Labor  Relations  Lead  Topic  at 
Management  Ghroups’  Conference 

Technical  sessions  of  store  management,  person¬ 
nel,  traffic  and  delivery  groups  follow  joint  discus¬ 
sions  of  collective  bargaining,  social  security 
provisions,  revamping  of  store  personnel  policies 


Management  executives 

who  met  in  New  York  in 
May  at  the  conference  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  N.R.DG.A.  Manage¬ 
ment  Division,  faced  realistically  the 
accepted  fact  that  stores  are  being 
ojierated  in  a  period  of  maladjust¬ 
ment  in  employment,  and  that  per¬ 
sonnel,  employment  and  employee 
relations  policies  must  be  patterned 
to  meet  the  times. 

Whether  historic  in  its  signifi¬ 
cance  or  not,  the  three-day  session 
at  the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York,  was 
principally  marked  by  the  fact  that 
retailers  for  the  first  time  in  a  na¬ 
tional  forum  listened  to  the  views  of 
leaders  from  the  field  of  lalxtr,  and 
received  their  side  of  the  story  with¬ 
out  emotion. 

Elsewhere,  they  considered  the 
fact  that  rapid  promotion  of  em¬ 
ployees  as  a  reward  for  good  ser¬ 
vice  was  in  most  cases  practically 
imjx)ssible  of  accomplishment  and 
that  store  employment  and  person¬ 
nel  policies  must  be  revamped  to 
meet  the  situation. 

They  debated  what  changes  in 
social  security  laws  retailers  might 
rightfully  seek  and  what  steps  stores 
might  take  to  further  attain  security 
for  their  employees. 

They  heard  the  opinion  that  stores 
face  the  necessity  of  all  business 
organizations  of  any  size  of  finding 
ways  of  dealing  humanly  “with  each 
other”,  not  “like  sticks  and  stones”, 
and  that  the  leadership  in  stores 
must  find  ways  to  recapture  some 
of  the  guiding  spirit  which  was  evi¬ 
denced  in  the  very  small  retail  in¬ 
stitution  of  several  decades  ago. 

They  debated  centralized  training 
vs.  decentralized  training,  furniture 
pre-packing,  the  use  of  check-mark¬ 
ers,  one-day  delivery  and  a  score  of 
other  technical  problems  in  separate 
meetings  of  the  Store  Management, 


Personnel,  Traffic  and  Delivery 
Groups. 

Labor  Leaders  Talk 

The  conference  was  climaxed  by 
a  labor  relations  luncheon,  Wednes¬ 
day  noon.  May  24,  chairmanned  by 
Major  Benjamin  H.  Namm,  and 
addressed  by  Mrs.  Anna  Rosenberg, 
regional  director  of  the  Social  Se¬ 
curity  board;  Mrs.  Elinor  M.  Her¬ 
rick  of  the  National  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Board,  and  Burton  A.  Zorn, 
former  general  counsel  of  the  New 
York  State  Lalx)r  Relations  Board. 
William  Bixby,  personnel  director, 
Wm.  Filene’s  Sons  Co.,  Boston, 
scheduled  to  discuss  state  hour  and 
wage  legislation,  was  called  away 
from  the  luncheon  prior  to  his  ad¬ 
dress,  to  be  sworn  in  as  chairman 
of  the  reorganized  state  civil  service 
commission  in  his  state. 

Department  stores  are  always 
ahead  of  the  times  in  most  things, 
Mrs.  Rosenberg  told  the  luncheon, 
but  in  their  labor  relations  are  50 
years  liehind  retailing  in  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  Sweden  where  a  half-cen¬ 
tury  ago  collective  bargaining  was 
an  accepted  fact.  Urging  stores  to 
stop  worrying  so  much  alxjut  lalx)r 
organizations,  she  urged  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  organizations  and  associa¬ 
tions  to  deal  with  labor  collectively, 
so  that  stores  may  return  personnel 
to  its  place  as  a  routine  function  in 
the  store,  and  permit  themselves  to 
concentrate  on  the  job  of  buying 
and  selling. 

^Irs.  Rosenberg  opined  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  two  years  contracts  be¬ 
tween  department  stores  and  unions 
in  New  York  had  been  drawn  along 
unsound  lines,  with  both  retailers 
and  labor  evidencing  a  complete 
lack  of  knowledge  of  the  problems 
involved  in  the  industry — such  as 
prevailing  wage  rates  in  other  fields. 


figures  on  living  costs,  complete  sta¬ 
tistics  on  costs  and  earnings,  and 
similar  data. 

“The  objectives  of  lalx)r  and  in¬ 
dustry  are  not  the  same  but  their 
problems  are  the  same,”  the  speaker 
.said.  “The  difference  in  objectives 
should  be  no  barrier  to  arriving  at  a 
solution  of  the  mutual  problems. 
Mutual  good-will  and  cooperation 
are  needed.  There  must  be  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  necessity  for  profit  and 
the  right  for  management  to  man¬ 
age,  and  the  necessity  of  the  right 
of  lalx)r  to  higher  wages,  lower 
hours  and  better  working  conditions. 

“This  can  best  be  accomplished 
through  employer  organizations  or 
associations  that  recognize  the  value 
of  dealing  with  responsible  labor 
unions.  Only  when  the  negotiators 
enter  the  conference  room  with 
equal  bargaining  strength  can  a  sen¬ 
sible  bargain  be  arrived  at.  A  strong 
union  and  a  weak  employer  or  a 
weak  union  and  a  strong  employer 
do  not  make  for  good  lalx)r  rela¬ 
tions”. 

In  a  similar  vein,  Mrs.  Herrick 
urged  retailers  to  realize  that  union¬ 
ization  is  here  to  stay  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  develop  along  an  “ever 
widening  front”.  She  said  employ¬ 
ers  should  not  get  panicky  at  the 
thought  of  lafx)r  relations  but  should 
approach  the  problem  with  the  same 
“cool  appraisal”  they  exercise  in 
merchandising. 

“The  employer  who  today  insists 
upon  retaining  the  exclusive  and 
final  decision  as  to  hiring  and  firing 
has  simply  missed  a  great  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  cement  the  interest  and 
loyalty  of  his  employees”,  she  said. 

Mr.  Zorn  briefly  interpreted  some 
provisions  of  the  New  York  State 
labor  relations  law,  and  showed  their 
effect  on  the  development  of  labor 
laws  in  other  states. 
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In  introducing  the  speakers. 
Major  Xainni  projx)sed  a  “bill  of 
rights”  to  govern  the  conduct  of 
retail  employer,  retail  employee  and 
consumer.  He  urged  “constructive” 
congressional  action  to  put  all  em¬ 
ployable  unemployed  hack  to  work, 
ami  attacked  the  “defeatist”  attitude 
in  some  (juarters  regarding  unem¬ 
ployment. 

Social  Security  Merit  Rating 

At  the  Wednesday  morning  gen¬ 
eral  session  management  executives 
discussed  the  ojieration  of  merit 
rating  provisions  in  state  social  se¬ 
curity  laws  with  Miss  Sykes  out¬ 
lining  features  of  the  Wisconsin  law 
which  has  been  in  successful  oj)era- 
tion  for  several  years.  Albert  D. 
Hutzler,  president,  Hutzler  Bros., 
Baltimore,  chairman  of  the  panel, 
pointed  out  that  despite  the  politi¬ 
cal  atmosphere  of  that  state,  Wis¬ 
consin  has  probably  the  mildest 
social  security  law  in  the  country. 

Miss  Bess  Bloodworth  of  the 


Xamm  Store,  Brooklyn,  explained 
the  workings  of  the  annual  guaran¬ 
teed  wage  plan  adopted  by  her  store 
at  the  l)eginning  of  this  year.  Al¬ 
though  it  is  too  early  to  fully  judge 
its  merits.  Miss  Bloodworth  sup¬ 
ported  the  plan  as  one  which  in  gen¬ 
eral  i)rinciples  might  be  adopted  at 
little  or  no  cost,  and  which  would 
do  considerable  to  make  employees 
feel  more  secure  in  their  jobs.  She 
pointed  out  that  older  employees 
welcomed  the  plan,  l)ecause  instead 
of  feeling  secure  l)ecause  of  their 
long  service,  they  felt  there  was  a 
possibility  they  might  be  replaced  by 
younger  workers  coming  into  the 
store. 

Health  Protection 
Dr.  J.  J.  Witmer  of  the  Consoli¬ 
dated  Edison  Co.,  explained  the 
health  plan  offered  the  employees  of 
his  company  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  without  predicting,  A.  D. 
Studybaker  of  the  .American  Retail 
Federation,  reported  proposals  for 
a  Government  health  program  which 


may  Ik*  e.xpected  to  germinate  iv.to 
some  form  of  legi.slation. 

Character  of  Supervisors 

A  search  for  the  definition  of 
leadership  and  mean^  of  developing 
it  in  the  retail  store,  marked  a  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  I’ersonnel  Group  Tues¬ 
day  afternoon.  Discussion  leaders 
generally  agreed  with  the  view  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Walter  Sondheim,  Jr., 
store  manager,  HcK'hschild  Kohn  & 
Co,  Baltimore,  that  good  leadership 
is  a  more  or  less  inherent  quality 
and  cannot  be  learned  by  courses 
in  leadership  given  in  schools.  He 
urged  promotion  within  a  store  as 
the  l)est  means  of  acquiring  good 
department  leadership,  and  decried 
the  practice  of  stores  in  going  out 
and  hiring  executives  solely  on  their 
reputation. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Westgate  of 
Bloomingdale’s  disagreed  with  Mr. 
Sondheim  in  his  view  that  leader¬ 
ship  cannot  Ik  learned,  and  urged 
that  those  on  the  “straw  boss”  level 
Ik  aided  and  encouraged  in  becom- 
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Personnel  Group  Member  is  Honored  by 
State  of  Massachusetts 


William  H,  Bixby,  personnel  superintendent  of 
Wm.  Filene’s  Sons  Company,  was  appointed  on 
Wednesday,  May  24th,  by  Massachusetts’  Gov¬ 
ernor  Saltonstall  to  the  chairmanship  of  the  re¬ 
organized  State  Civil  Service.  The  appointment 
comes  as  a  recognition  of  the  outstanding  public 
work  which  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Bixby  during 
recent  years  in  that  State. 

The  appointment  was  made  known  at  the 
X.R.D.G.A.  Management  Conference  at  the  Hotel 
Astor,  where  Mr.  Bixby  was  in  attendance. 
Thirty  minutes  after  the  telephone  call  came 
through  to  Mr.  Bixby  from  the  Governor,  he  was 
scheduled  to  be  a  principal  speaker  at  the  confer¬ 
ence’s  Labor  Relations  Luncheon.  Since  it  was 
necessary  that  he  be  sworn  in  at  3  o’clock  that 
afternoon  in  the  State  Capital,  Mr.  Bixby  was 
forced  to  cancel  his  speech  and  fly  at  once  to  Bos¬ 
ton.  What  he  would  have  said,  however,  will  ap- 
jKar  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Management  Con¬ 
ference. 

With  pardonable  pride  the  Personnel  Group 
-States  that  Mr.  Bixby  is  admirably  qualified  for 
his  new  position.  A  graduate  of  Harvard,  he 
joined  the  General  Electric  Companv  of  Lvnn  in 
1911  as  a  student  engineer  in  the  shops  and  later 
as  an  instructor.  From  1913  to  1919  he  was  con¬ 


nected  with  the  Xewton  Vocational  School  as 
teacher  and  director,  following  which  he  was 
State  Supervisor  of  Industrial  Education  in  Dela¬ 
ware.  In  1920  he  was  selected  for  the  Vocational 
Education  Division  of  the  United  States  Army. 
It  was  in  this  same  year  that  he  joined  the  Filene 
organization  as  an  assistant  to  the  store  manager, 
which  position  he  held  until  1925  when  he  became 
personnel  superintendent. 

Mr.  Bixby’s  activities  outside  the  store  have 
been  numerous.  Among  other  things,  he  has 
served  at  various  times  in  committees  of  the  Edu¬ 
cational  and  Vocational  Associations,  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Retail  Trade  Board,  and  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  Association.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  most  recent  Wage  Board  for  Retail  Occu¬ 
pation  in  Massachusetts,  chairman  of  the  Labor 
Relations  and  Unemployment  Compensation  Com¬ 
mittees  of  the  Retail  Trade  Board,  member  of 
the  N.R.D.G.A.  Social  Security  Committee, 
member  of  the  N.R.D.G.A.  Wage  and  Hour  Com¬ 
mittee  and  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Committee  on  Industrial  Relations. 

As  chairman  of  the  State  Civil  Service  Com¬ 
mission,  Mr.  Bixby  will  also  be  Acting  Director 
of  the  Department  until  someone  is  elected  to  fill 
the  post.  His  friends  in  retailing  are  justly  proud 
of  his  accomplishment. 
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ing  good  department  leaders.  Em¬ 
ployee  problems,  such  as  unioniza¬ 
tion,  it  was  her  contention,  are 
traceable  to  the  fact  that  supervisors 
have  not  been  trained  to  handle 
jjeople  properly. 

All  this  was  grist  to  the  mill  of 
Dr.  Phillip  Calx)t  of  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity,  the  principal  spjeaker  at  the 
session,  who  |X)inted  out  the  trend* 
of  business  in  the  last  50  years  and 
a  loss  of  pjersonal  relationship  be¬ 
tween  employer  and  employee.  In 
his  view  “most  large  businesses  to¬ 
day,  the  guiding  spirit  lives  in  the 
stratosphere  divorced  from  the 
society  he  must  serve”. 

Dr.  Calxjt  declared  that  the  line 
organization  is  the  backbone  of 
every  business  institution.  Staff  de¬ 
partments  have  a  vital  place,  he 
said,  but  the  acid  test  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  is  the  strength  of  the  line. 
Often  the  line  organization  is  main¬ 
tained  to  use  economic  tools  only — 
costs,  budgets  and  statistics.  Still, 
the  line  is  just  as  much  responsible 
for  the  condition  of  men  and  women 


as  for  tools  and  accounts. 

“In  fact”,  he  said,  “this  responsi¬ 
bility  is  by  far  the  most  important 
one  and  the  most  difficult.  The 
challenge  confronting  us  today  is 
training  of  line  organizations  to 
handle  human  problems  with  skill”. 

C.  S.  Carroll,  store  manager, 
Conrad  &  Co.,  Boston,  commented 
that  the  policy  in  his  store  for  20 
years  had  been  to  treat  social  and 
merchandise  problems  as  of  equal 
value,  and  this  attitude  has  been 
brought  home  to  the  store’s  rank 
and  file.  Grosvenor  Bemis,  of  D.  H. 
Brigham,  Springfield,  Mass.,  as¬ 
serted:  “A  leader  must  know  what 
he  is  directing  and  where  he  is  going 
better  than  anyone  else  in  the  store”. 

The  meeting,  a  pjanel  discussion, 
was  presided  over  by  George  V. 
Thompson,  of  Strouss-Hirshberg 
Co.,  Youngstown,  and  Gertrude 
Sykes,  of  Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.,  Mil¬ 
waukee. 

Employment  problems  got  an¬ 
other  hand  at  a  Thursday  morning 
session  of  the  Personnel  Group. 


The  meeting  tf)ok  its  cue  from  a 
statement  by  Mr.  Sondheim  of 
Hochschild  Kohn  &  Co.,  Baltimore, 
that  many  stores  had  a  real  pirohlem 
in  that  there  was  practically  no  turn¬ 
over  in  help.  While  this  may  ap¬ 
proach  the  ideal  for  certain  types  of 
business,  Mr.  Sondheim  found  that 
it  impiosed  hardships  on  members 
of  the  organization  because  oppxir- 
tunities  for  promotion  of  juniors 
are  quite  rare. 

After  Martha  Douglas  of  Carson 
Pirie  Scott  &  Co.,  Chicago,  con¬ 
firmed  the  existence  of  a  like  situa¬ 
tion  in  her  store.  Philip  W. 
Schindel,  empiloyment  manager,  L. 
Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark,  declared 
it  necessary  for  retail  stores  to  meet 
the  comptetition  of  other  industries 
which  offer  the  workers  Saturdays 
off  and  similar  advantages.  He  said 
numerous  industries  have  gone  out 
of  their  way  to  make  jobs  more  at¬ 
tractive  and  they  offer,  he  said,  con¬ 
siderable  contrast  to  retailing  which 
is  harrassed  by  peak  periods  and 
(Continued  on  piujc  100) 


Report  of  Committee  on  Shipping  Contcdners 

By  J.  Barker  Morris,  Traffic  Manager, 

S.  Kann  Sons  Company,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Rejorc  20th  Annual  Conference,  Traffic  Group. 


Y  OUR  Committee  on  Shipping  Containers  was 
formed  alxmt  two  years  ago  for  the  pjurpose 
of  reducing  damage  to  merchandise  while  in 
transit,  due  to  faulty  packing  or  the  use  of  im¬ 
proper  containers,  and  to  reduce  transpxirtation 
charges,  by  reporting  to  vendors  all  instances 
where  solid  wotxl  cases  are  used  for  a  shipment 
that  could  be  packed  and  shipped  successfully  in 
lighter  containers  such  as  plywood  cases  or  cor¬ 
rugated  cartons. 

Your  Committee  has  set  up  a  simple  but  effec¬ 
tive  methtxl  of  pineedure  to  effect  the  desired  re¬ 
sults,  which  operates  as  follows:  (I  will  speak  of 
our  own  operation  as  an  example.) 

The  Procedure  Followed 

( )ur  receiving  clerk  and  checkers  are  all  request¬ 
ed  to  re]X)rt  to  me  all  ship^ments  received  in  heavy 
wood  cases  or  casks  and  all  shipments  received 
in  which  there  is  damaged  merchandise.  If  a 
shipnnent  is  received  in  a  container  of  excessive 
weight,  we  write  the  shipp)er  advising  him  of  this 
fact  and  .sugge.st  he  use  a  lighter  container,  specify¬ 


ing  the  container  which,  in  our  opiinion,  is  most 
suitable  for  the  particular  shipment.  We  give  the 
manufacturer  the  exact  weight  of  the  container 
and  the  weight  of  the  container  or  containers  sug¬ 
gested  by  us  as  a  comparison.  W’e  also  px)int  out 
the  difference  in  transpx)rtation  charges,  had  the 
lighter  container  been  used. 

Shipments  received  in  which  there  is  merchan¬ 
dise  damaged  apparently  due  to  improper  packing 
or  the  use  of  improper  containers  are  brought  to 
the  shippjer’s  attention  by  a  letter  advising  that 
certain  merchandise  was  received  damaged. 

We  p)oint  out  to  him,  the  apparent  defect  in 
his  method  of  packing  or  the  container  used  as 
the  case  may  be,  and  make  sp)ecific  recommenda¬ 
tions  as  to  the  proper  containers  and  method  of 
packing,  which  seems  best  in  our  opinion.  In  each 
case,  the  shippjer  is  requested  to  advise  us  con¬ 
cerning  our  complaint  and  recommendation. 

A  copy  of  each  letter  written  is  sent  Leonard 
Mongeon.  Manager  of  the  T raffic  Groups,  for  what¬ 
ever  action  he  deems  necessary.  A  letter  is  usually 
written  by  Mr.  Mongeon  to  follow  up  the  com¬ 
plaint  made  by  the  Committee  member. 
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Broken  wall  spares  were  masked 
with  sinuoth  plaster  curtain 
walls.  .Show  cases  and  wall  cabi¬ 
nets  which  were  formerly  free- 
itanding  against  the  walls  were 
recessed  into  the  new  curtaining 
surfaces. 


lodernization 


lloomingdale’s 


|e  main  floor  of  Bloomingdale's  was 
|mpletely  restyled  in  three  months 
id  within  a  $50,000  budget.  The  prob- 
Jn,  sufficiently  major  in  any  metropoli- 

t  store,  was  further  complicated  by 
^  fact  that  the  floor  runs  through 
ee  buildings,  at  three  different  levels, 
chitectural  features  varied  from  one 
laing  to  another;  wall  space  was 
|aly  broken  up.  Painstaking  pre-plan- 
bg,  a  thorough  understanding  be- 
|een  store  executives  and  designer  of 
p  eventual  character  of  the  floor  and 
ieach  section,  a  work  routine  timed 
I  the  day,  were  factors  responsible  for 
h  quick  and  inexpensive  completion 
I  the  job.  Robert  Heller  was  the 


Old-fashioned  walnut  outer  cas¬ 
ings  were  removed  from  the 
escalators  and  replaced  by  white- 
painted  steel  jackets.  The  neces¬ 
sary  machinery  above  was  re¬ 
enclosed  in  a  harmonious  and 
well-lighted  housing. 


A  clean  grey-white  background 
color  was  used  throughout  the 
floor.  Departmental  separation 
was  achieved  by  the  use  of  dif¬ 
fering  secondary  colors  in  each 
section.  Men's  furnishings  and 
apparel,  for  instance,  use  terra 
cotta  and  tan  against  the  grey- 
white;  food  departments  are 
navy  and  cobalt,  etc. 


Pittsburgh  Points  a  Way  Out  of 
the  Adjustments  Problem 

By  W.  R.  HUTCHINSON 
Store  Manager,  Frank  &  Seder,  Pittsburgh 


IN  Pittshurgii  \vc  liave  definitely 
adopted  a  new  attitude  toward 
adjustments. 

Adjustment  managers  from  nine¬ 
teen  stores  in  coo])eration  with  the 
Research  Rureau  for  Retail  Train¬ 
ing  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
and  the  Store  Management  (jroup 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Gocxls 
Asswiation  are  responsible  for  giv¬ 
ing  us  a  new  slant  on  this  very,  very 
old  problem.  In  a  joint  endeavor  to 
measure  the  size  and  cost  of  adjust¬ 
ments,  this  group  have  now  ana¬ 
lyzed  more  than  one-quarter  million 
complaints,  and  their  findings  to 
date  include  such  eye-openers  as: 

1 .  Retail  stores  annually  receive 
about  52  million  conqdaints 
alK)ut  merchandise  or  service. 

2.  Only  alx>ut  half  the  total  num- 
her  are  recorded,  due  to  the 
common  practice  of  settling 
Damage.  Poor  Quality,  and 
Wrong  Merchandise,  and  other 
complaints  on  the  selling  floor 
without  record. 

3.  Between  any  two  stores,  there’ 
may  be  many  jx)ints  of  differ¬ 
ence  as  to  what  complaint 
records  include,  and  hardly  any 
two  stores  describe  their  adjust¬ 
ments  in  the  same  terms.  This 
makes  it  impossible  to  make  any 
comparisons  l)etween  individual 
stores  unless  some  standards  are 
developed  and  followed. 

4.  The  average  adju.stment  involves 
direct  costs  of  approximately 
90f  each  .  .  .  probably  more  ac¬ 
curate  to  consider  it  one  dollar 
apiece. 

5.  The  rate  at  which  the  average 
department  store  experiences 
complaints  is  approximately 
three  out  of  every  one  hundred 
transactions  .  .  .  almost  identi¬ 
cal  to  the  frequency  of  returns 
when  they  are  expressed  on  the 
same  basis.  Note:  If  returns 
are  ten  per  cent  of  dollar  sales, 
they  are  only  alxnit  three  per 
cent  of  transactions,  as  the  aver¬ 


age  anxmnt  of  a  return  is  three 
times  the  average  .sale  of  the 
store.  (Ref.:  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity  Study  of  Returns.  1926). 

Thus,  here  we  have  a  i)roblem 
that  occurs  just  alK)ut  as  frequently 
as  returns,  and  co.sts  an  average  of 
one  dollar  apiece  asitle  from  the  loss 
of  customer  good  will  involved. 
And  we  have  no  standards  of  g(xxl 
or  bad  ]x*rformance — no  records 
which  tell  us  more  than  half  the 
story,  if  that — no  national  clearing 
hou.se  of  constructive  information  to 
help  in  reducing  adjustments. 

.Among  the  attitudes  that  we  all 
kn«)w  have  existed  in  the  i)a.st  and 
still  exist  today  are : 

1.  The  “So  What”  Attitude:  This 
imjdies  that  comjdaints  are  as 
certain  as  death  and  taxes — not 
much  could  be  done  about  it — 
and  if  anything  were  to  l)e  done. 
nolx)dy  could  prove  it — so  what ! 
The  exponents  of  this  attitude 
would  never  admit  it,  but  you 
would  find  them  in  that  large 
group  where  the  main  thing  to 
watch  about  the  adjustment 
bureau  is  the  salary  costs  of  the 
jjersonnel.  You  would  find  them 
in  that  large  group  who  are  im¬ 
patient  with  any  record-keejjing. 
They  are  quick  to  tell  you  that 
records  are  useless — just  cost 
money  to  make  up.  and  as  they 
haven’t  ever  had  any  they  are 
right  as  far  as  they  go.  Certain¬ 
ly  their  records  are  useless. 

2.  The  “Special  Drive”  Attitude: 
This  implies  that  from  time  to 
time  a  cami)aign  is  started  to  re¬ 
duce  complaints.  spasnuxlic, 
temporary  drive  to  correct  the 
sore  .spots — if  anybody  really 
knows  the  st)re  .spots.  Most  of 
these  drives  use  as  a  base  very 
inadetjuate  records,  and  can 
usually  prove  some  improvement 
base<l  on  the  same  records.  But 
at  least  this  attitude  is  one  step 
more  constructive  than  the  “So 
What”  attitude.  It  at  least  recog¬ 


nizes  that  a  problem  e.xists  that 
can  be  controlled — at  times. 

3.  The  “Year  'Round,  Scientific” 
Attitude:  This  implies  full 
recognition  that  cu.stomer  com¬ 
plaints  are  a  major  expression 
of  the  consumer  attitude  towards 
a  store’s  merchandise  and  ser¬ 
vices;  that  aside  from  the  high, 
direct  costs  of  just  handling  ad¬ 
justments,  it  is  imperative  to 
drive  continuously  w'ith  adeciuate 
facts  and  records  towards  com- 
jdaint  prevention  in  order  to 
.save  the  huge,  immeasurable  ex¬ 
pense  of  customer  ill  will  which 
nullifies  every  constructive  effort. 
These  stores  will  show  you 
records  for  every  department, 
this  year  and  last  year,  and  they 
will  tell  you  how  the  complaints 
went  up  that  year  when,  “We 
just  had  to  save  money  so  we 
discontinued  our  complaint  rec¬ 
ords  and  preventive  check-ups.” 
These  stores  are  sold  on  the  idea 
of  working  at  this  problem  con¬ 
tinuously.  because  they  kmne  it 
pays. 

•And.  the  “AYar  ’Round  Scienti¬ 
fic”  attitude  is  what  I  mean  when 
I  .say,  “.A  new  attitude  towards  ad¬ 
justments” — New  because  it’s  get¬ 
ting  greater  accejJtance  today  than 
ever  1x:fore. 

It  has  been  suggested  from  time 
to  time  that  the  adjustment  dejiart- 
ment  be  made  an  adjunct  of  the  ])ub- 
licity  dei)artment.  In  the  days  when 
adjustments  were  regarded  simply 
as  a  necessary  evil,  a  chance  to  get 
rid  of  this  “headache”  department 
would  probably  have  been  welcomed 
— not  .so  today !  In  the  light  of  the 
facts  briefly  summarized  above,  a 
store  manager  would  be  very  fool¬ 
ish  to  let  such  a  key  dei)artment  be 
withdrawn  from  his  jurisdiction. 

We  must  admit  that  the  only  ex¬ 
cuse  for  the  higher  distributive  cost 
of  the  average  department  store  is 
the  value  of  the  service  it  renders. 
If  (kqiartment  stores  are  to  survive, 
this  service  must  be  worth  its  extra 
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Pittsburgh  stores,  working  in  cooperation  with  the  Re¬ 
search  Bureau  for  Retail  Training  and  the  N.R.D.G.A., 
have  discovered  the  value  of  uniform  records  and  co¬ 
operation.  Armed  with  figures  and  information  about 
general  store  experience  on  adjustments,  each  store 
is  able  to  analyze  its  own  situation,  and  knows  where 
to  turn  for  help  in  correcting  bad  spots.  Every  store 
in  the  Association  can  do  the  same  thing. 


cost  to  the  customer.  It  must  he 
rcasonal)ly  fool])roof.  It  is  the  store 
iiiaiiaf(er's  joh  to  suiK*rvise  aud  con¬ 
stantly  improve  the  store’s  service 
standards.  What  yardstick  of  j)er- 
fonnance  does  he  have  that  is  I)et- 
ter  tlian  the  records  of  the  adjust¬ 
ment  department?  They  show  him 
where,  and.  in  many  cases,  why  the 
store's  service  has  Imoken  down. 
hniK)rtant.  too,  is  the  department’s 
correctinjj  of  mistakes  already  made. 
Protecting  the  store’s  investment  is 
good  will  through  the  evidence  suh- 
mitted  hy  the  adjustment  depart¬ 
ment. 

.Some  of  you  will  i)rotest  that  the 
adju.stors  have  trained  the  custom¬ 
ers  t(»  he  unreasonahle  in  their  de¬ 
mands.  To  he  sure,  there  are  some 
few  chronic  troublemakers,  hut  they 
arc  a  greatly  exaggerated  minority. 

If  you  do  not  believe  me,  listen 
in  on  your  telephone  Ixjard  to  a 
hundred  complaints  or  so,  and  see 
how  entirely  reasonable  most  of 
them  are.  The  customer  is  usually 
right. 

Perhaps  I  dismissed  the  ambitious 
publicity  department  too  abrui)tly  a 
few  paragraphs  ago.  They  certain¬ 
ly  should  have  access  to,  and  make 
use  of,  the  wealth  of  customer  re¬ 
actions  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  .Xd- 
justments.  In  these  days  of  grow¬ 
ing  consumer  articulateness,  these 
complaints  should  be  more  valuable 
than  many  of  the  costly  consumer 
surveys  now  enjoying  such  iK)pulari- 
ty.  Then,  too,  the  publicity  depart¬ 
ment  has  a  right  to  look  at  the  com¬ 
plaint  yardstick  and  demand  that 
their  money  and  efforts  not  l)e  nulli¬ 
fied  hy  poor  service. 

You  may  agree  that  this  general 
change  of  attitude  is  commendable, 
hut  at  the  same  time  ask.  ‘“What, 
specifically,  can  be  done  to  improve 
matters  ?” 

The  main  thing  is  to  stop  regard¬ 


ing  your  adjustment  department  as 
a  parasite  to  l)e  tolerated  in  g(K)d 
times,  and  chopjjed  off  mercilessly 
in  had  times.  Study  the  reports  you 
now  receive  from  your  Bureau  of 
Adjustments.  Do  they  tell  you  what 
you  want  to  know?  .\re  they  ac¬ 
curate  and  usahle?  What  basis  of 
comjiarison  do  yem  have?  D(»  you 
use  your  present  re^xirts? — Like  all 
reports,  they  are  of  value  only  when 
they  are  used. 

Standards  in  the  Making 

In  Pittsburgh  the  merchants 
found  it  necessary  first  of  all  to 
clarify  terminology.  Next  we  set  up 
a  new  form  for  the  recording  of 
complaints.  This  uniformity  made 
it  possible  for  us  to  make  compari¬ 
sons  l)etween  stores  in  Pittsburgh 
and  other  cities  where  the  form  was 
adopted.  Such  comparisons  make  it 
a  relatively  simple  matter  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  or  not  a  i)articular 
store  is  out  of  line — either  better  or 
wor.se  than  its  competitors.  Then  in 
tracking  down  any  had  situation, 
our  stores  frequently  find  that  a  co- 
oj)erating  store  with  a  particularly 
good  record  in  this  regard  can  offer 
helpful  suggestions  as  to  the  cause. 

Of  course  we  don’t  stop  with  this 
realignment  of  major  bulges.  In  all 
stores  there  is  always  jilenty  of  room 
for  comjdaint  reduction.  It  is  con¬ 
stant  driving  at  the  little  things  that 
bring  complaints  down.  W’e  keep 
focusing  our  efforts  on  the  definite 
types  of  complaints  which  our 
records  indicate  need  immediate  at¬ 
tention.  For  example,  since  the  ad¬ 
justors’  figures  indicate  that  non¬ 
delivery  complaints  account  for 
nearly  half  of  our  total  recorded 
complaints,  we  are  concentrating  on 
this  item  (phase  of  service). 

Already  we  feel  a  need  to  go 
further  and  extend  our  knowledge 
to  cover  individual  selling  de])art- 


ments.  We  are  making  experiment¬ 
al  breakdowns  of  such  suspected 
cul{)rits  as  toilet  g(X)ds  and  drugs, 
furniture,  and  housefurnishings. 

In  summary,  this  new  attitude 
toward  adjustments '  is  really  the 
adoinion  of  a  scientific  year  'round 
sy.stem  of  keeping  real  facts  as  to 
the  com])laints  a  store  receives 
alxdit  its  merchandise  and  services. 
There  can  Ik*  no  temporizing  with 
real  facts  or  with  sincerity  of  pur- 
|M»se — if  the  attitude  is  to  bear  re¬ 
sults.  .\nd  the  funny  thing  alxtut 
the  Xh?W  attitude  is  that  is  is  really 
an  OLD  attitude.  Only,  too  few 
stores  have  had  it  in  the  past. 

Every  Store  Can  Cooperate 

The  .Adjustors’  Movement.  sjKm- 
sored  hy  the  Pittsburgh  .Adjustors 
and  other  adjustors  throughout  the 
country,  working  in  coo|)eration 
with  Mr.  Pilat  of  the  Research 
Bureau  for  Retail  Training  and  the 
Store  Management  Croup  of  the 
Xational  Retail  Dry  (loods  .Associa¬ 
tion.  has  already  awakened  much- 
needed  interest  in  this  great  and 
costly  unsolved  problem.  They  have 
gone  a  long  way  toward  the  creation 
of  standards  in  a  field  that  has  never 
known  any  standards.  They  have 
clearly  shown  the  actual  direct  costs 
and  the  fref)uency  of  the  adjustment 
problem.  Every  store  in  the  coun¬ 
try  should  team  up  with  this  move¬ 
ment  and  cooperate  not  only  in  the 
creation  of  standards  by  which  to 
measure  the  problems  involved,  but 
also  with  their  ideas  and  experience 
which  others  can  use  to  advantage 
in  reducing  the  number  and  costs  of 
adjustments. 

If  your  store  is  not  now  included 
in  this  rapidly  expanding  group  of 
stores  with  a  common  purpose, 
write  to  the  Store  Management 
Group  of  the  Xational  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  and  find  out 
what  simple  records  are  needed  so 
that  your  store  can  measure  itself 
against  national  averages  and  goal 
performances. 

In  addition  to  record  compari¬ 
sons,  you  will  lie  teaming  up  with 
others  to  establish  a  clearing  house 
of  information  which  can  l)e  used  to 
bring  alx)ut  a  real  reduction  in  the 
huge,  annual  cost  of  adjustments  to 
dejKirtment  stores. 

Make  this  new  attitude,  the 
“Scientific,  Year  ’Round’’  attitude, 
yours ! 
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Credit  Forum  Stresses  Operating 
Efficiency,  Public  Relations  Sense 


An  r  1 C I P  A  TING  contiiuied 

general  improvement  in  busi¬ 
ness  conditions  the  delegates 
to  the  convention  of  the  Credit 
Management  Division  of  the 
N.R.D.G.A.,  just  held  in  Cleveland, 
resolved : 

1.  That  the  present  trend  toward 
a  more  thorough  control  in  the 
granting  of  credit  and  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  a  sound  structure  of  credit 
terms  and  effective  collections.  l)e 
vigilantly  pursued  during  the  com¬ 
ing  year; 

2.  That  the  Credit  Management 
Division  recommend  that  carrying 
charge  rates  l)e  maintained  at  a  level 
fair  and  equitable  to  the  consumer 
and  retailer  alike,  and  that  such 
rates  he  based  on  a  level  adequate 
to  cover  the  cost  of  credit  operation 
involved ; 

3.  That  more  uniform  install¬ 
ment  credit  practices  be  encouraged, 
and  that  particular  emphasis  be 
given  to  the  simplification  of  the 
language  tenns  of  the  deferred  pay¬ 
ment  contract,  so  that  confusion  and 
misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  the 
consumer  may  lie  avoided ; 

4.  That  there  he  develojied  fur¬ 
ther  the  efforts  of  members  of  the 
Credit  Management  Division  in 
connection  with  the  study  of  the 
Management  asjiects  of  the  credit 
operation  with  the  view  toward 
achieving  further  reductions  in  ex¬ 
pense.  smoother  operation  and  bet¬ 
ter  service  to  the  public; 

5.  That  the  Credit  Management 
Division  encourage  close  coopera¬ 
tion  with  other  leading  associations 
and  research  agencies  in  the  field  of 
consumer  credit ; 

6.  That  the  initiative  taken  by 
this  Division  in  the  study  of  credit 
employee  training,  standardization 
of  credit  office  procedure,  and  the 
role  of  the  credit  office  in  store  pub¬ 
lic  relations,  be  followed  by  con¬ 
tinued  efforts  in  these  directions ; 

7.  That  the  Credit  Management 
Division  endorse  the  studies  under¬ 
taken  annually  by  the  Department 


Earle  Harrison.  Assistant  Credit 
Manager,  Marshall  Field  & 
ComiKiny,  Chicago — Credit  De¬ 
partment  Operating  Results  for 
1938. 

F.  J.  Fitzpatrick,  Director  of 
Credit  Sales,  Kresge  Depart¬ 
ment  Store.  Newark  —  JP38 
Installment  Selling  by  Depart¬ 
ment  Stores. 

J.  D.  Kemper,  Credit  Manager, 
Mandel  Bros..  Chicago — Credit 
Department  Expense. 

In  addition.  Malcolm  Merriam, 
Chief  of  the  Credit  Analysis  Unit, 
U.  S.  De])artment  of  Commerce, 
presented  some  preliminary  results 
of  the  Retail  Credit  Survey.  The 
final  report  on  this  Survey  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  he  released  at  the  San 
Francisco  convention  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Retail  Credit  Association. 

The  Year’s  Figures 
Earle  Harrison  reported  that  the 
somewhat  slow  tone  of  business  con¬ 
ditions  in  1938  was  reflected  in  the 
department  store  field  by  a  drop  of 
4.6%  in  charge  sales  and  a  15.6% 
decrease  in  deferred  payment  sales. 
This  compares  with  the  previous 
year  with  increases  of  7.3%  for 
charge  sales  and  12.4%  for  install¬ 
ment  sales.  Other  1938  retail  credit 
operations  of  the  department  stores 
indicate  a  slight  slump  in  compari¬ 
son  to  19.37. 

The  findings  of  the  Credit  De¬ 
partment  E.xpense  Study  for  the 
year  1938  indicate  that  the  total  de¬ 
partment  exj)ense  went  up  from 
2.21  to  2.46.  While  stores  of  small¬ 
er  volume  showed  a  drop  from  2.89 
to  2.63.  all  others  registered  in¬ 
creases. 

In  interpreting  these  figures  Mr. 
Kemjier  explained  that.  “In  the 
average  retail  business  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  assets  is  represented  in 
accounts  receivable  and  these  receiv¬ 
ables  are  for  the  most  part  control¬ 
led  by  the  Credit  De]iartment.  In 
m^ny  cases,  outstanding  accounts 
equal  merchandise  inventory,  yet  in 
the  eyes  of  management  the  credit 
manager  is  not  nearly  so  important 


Giles  C.  Driver 

Giles  C.  Driver,  Credit  Mana¬ 
ger  of  The  May  Company, 
Cleveland  was  elected  Chairman 
of  the  Credit  Management  Divi¬ 
sion  at  the  Division’s  convention 
recently  held  in  Cleveland. 
Other  officers  elected  were: 
H.  C.  Hendrix,  Credit  Manager 
of  Kaufman-Straus,  Inc.,  Louis¬ 
ville,  as  First  Vice-Chairman; 
F.  J.  Fitzpatrick,  Director  of 
Credit  Sales,  Kresge  Depart¬ 
ment  Store,  Newark,  as  Second 
Vice-Chairman;  and  C.  Ray 
Cook,  Assistant  Credit  Manager, 
Ed.  Schuster  &  Co,  Inc.,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  as  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Mr.  Driver  was  formerly 
President  of  the  National  Retail 
Credit  Association  and  has 
served  as  a  trustee  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Retail  Credit  Men’s  Com¬ 
pany  for  a  good  many  years.  Up 
to  the  present  time  he  was  First 
Vice-Chairman  of  the  Credit 
Management  Division. 


of  Commerce  and  other  research 
agencies  in  the  field  of  consumer 
credit,  and  lend  its  encouragement 
to  continuance  and  e.xpansion  of 
such  research  projects. 

Considerable  interest  centered  in 
the  reports  reflecting  the  various 
credit  department  operating  results 
statistics  for  the  year  1938  which 
were  presented  by  the  following 
chairmen  of  committees : 
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One  glance  at  the  VISIBLE  MARGIN  gives 
full  control  of  INSTALLMENT  ACCOUNTS 


FOR  any  concern  handling  installment  accoimts,  Kolect- 
A-Matic  Machine  Posted  Ledger  offers  closer  collection 
control  .  .  .  fewer  credit  losses  .  .  .  and  worthwhile  savings 
in  executive  and  clerical  time.  Customer  cards  have  visible 
tabs  for  quick  finding.  Colored  signals  show  status  of  each 
accovmt  at  a  glance.  Unusual  flexibility  of  design  makes 
insertion  and  removal  of  cards  easy.  The  cabinet  housing 
these  records  can  provide  full  1-  or  2 -hour  fire  protection. 
Phone  the  Remington  Rand  office  in  your  city  for  com¬ 
plete  facts  on  this  money-saving  development.  Or  write 
Remington  Rand  Inc.,  Buffalo,  New  York. 


SYSTEMS  and  EQUIPMENT 

e4je/uf> 

BUSINESS  REQUIREMENT 


Remington  Rand 

Mahei.  it! 
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to  the  business  as  the  merchandise 
manager. 

“I  lielieve  this  condition  would 
not  prevail  if  the  operations  of  the 
Credit  Department  were  presented 
to  the  management  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  those  of  a  merchandising 
division.  I  know  of  one  large  mid¬ 
dle-west  store  where  the  Credit 
futiction  is  analyzed  in  such  a  way 
as  to  reflect  its  operation  as  a  profit 
contribution  rather  than  as  an  ex¬ 
pense.  The  formula  followed  is 
simple  but  conclusive.  From  the 
Net  30  day  charge  sales  is  deducted 
the  average  Cost  of  Sales,  giving 
the  potential  Gross  Profit.  Direct 
Exi)en.se  of  Selling  Departments  is 
deducted  from  Gross  Profit,  giving 
Controllable  Net  Profit.  Direct 
Credit  (Office  Expenses  are  then  de¬ 
ducted  from  Controllable  Net,  leav¬ 
ing  Profit  Contribution.  Then  from 
the  Profit  Contribution  is  subtracted 
3%  on  the  average  investment  in 
30  day  receivable,  resulting  in  the 
Profit  Contribution  after  Invest¬ 
ment.  The  same  formula  is  carried 
out  on  installment  accounts,  but  to 
the  Controllable  Net  Profit  the 
Earned  Carrying  Charges  are  add¬ 
ed.  .\nd  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  these  carrying  charges  amount 
to  considerably  more  than  the  direct 
credit  office  expense  on  installment 
accounts,  and  covers  a  good  share 
of  the  entire  expense  of  l)oth  Credit 
Office  and  Accounts  Receivable. 

“When  the  Credit  Department 
operations  are  presented  in  this 
manner,  the  management  has  an 
entirely  different  conception  of  the 
credit  function  and  the  prominent 
part  it  plays  in  creating  profit  for 
the  store.” 

Installment  Selling  Report 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick  presented  some 
new  statistical  data  showing  a  break¬ 
down  of  deimrtment  store  deferred 
l)ayment  sales  by  commodities.  They 
line  up  as  follows: 


Furniture  . 17% 

X'acuum  Cleaners . 14% 

Women’s  Coats  &  Suits  . 11% 

Men’s  Coats  &  Suits .  5% 

Miscellaneous  Merchandise  ....  15% 

Refrigerators  . 15% 

Rugs.  Floor  Coverings  . 11% 

Other  Electrical  Appliances....  9% 
Radios .  3% 


Speaking  of  short  term  credit 
plans.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  stated  that 
the  ratio  of  soft  goods  volume  to 
total  store  volume  is  probabl}-  not 
in  excess  of  3%.  The  number  and 


1  Complete  details  of  the 
j  proceedings  of  the  recent 
Credit  Management  Division 
’  Convention,  as  well  as  of  all 
the  research  projects  under¬ 
taken  hy  C.M.D.  during  the 
year,  and  numerous  other 

I  data  relating  to  the  broad 
consumer  credit  field  gener¬ 
ally,  will  be  published  in  the 
Sixth  .Annual  Edition  of  the 
Credit  Management  Year 
Book,  scheduled  to  come  off 
press  on  or  shortly  after  July 
1st. 


ty])es  of  plans  used  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  are  virtually  legion.  The  Three- 
Payment  Plan  seems  to  be  the  most 
popular  since  25%  of  the  stores  re¬ 
ported  the  use  of  that  plan.  .\  clo.se 
second  is  the  Coupon  Book  Plan 
which  is  used  by  23%  of  the  stores 
reporting.  Next  in  importance 
came  the  Four  Payment  (monthly) 
Plan  and  the  Six- Payment  (month¬ 
ly)  Plan,  each  of  which  is  used  by 
8%  of  the  stores.  The  Ten- Pay¬ 
ment  Plan  with  weekly  payments  is 
next  being  used  by  7%  of  the  stores 
reix)rting.  and  the  Letter  of  Credit 
Plan  which  is  one  of  the  first  in  the 
field,  apix?ars  to  lie  used  by  only 
2%  of  the  stores  reporting.  The 
average  amount  of  the  original 
short  term  contract  was  found  to 
be  $25. 

Terms  Reduction  Opposed 

Discussing  the  1938  deferred 
payment  selling  terms  situation  in 
the  department  store  field.  Mr.  Fitz¬ 
patrick  remarked  that  despite  the 
fact  that  you  may  have  heard  of  a 
considerably  increasing  lil)erality 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  the 
stores  contributing  to  our  survey 
seem  to  have  held  their  own  far 
better  in  maintaining  the  previous 
year's  .standards  than  he  had  per¬ 
sonally  anticipated.  As  far  as  the 
minimum  down  payment  is  con¬ 
cerned.  only  one  commodity  has 
been  affected  and  that  is  Exi>ensive 
Fur  Coats  with  most  stores  now 
j)ermitting  a  down  payment  of  10% 
as  against  20%  the  previous  year. 
The  maximum  terms  remain  vir- 
tiiall}’  the  same  with  two  exceptions. 
Blankets  and  Comforters  and  Ex¬ 
pensive  Fur  Coats,  IxJth  of  which 
were  lengthened  In'  three  months. 


Mr.  Fitzpatrick  concluded  his  re- 
ix)rt  with  some  pertinent  comments 
on  the  current  practice  of  levying 
carrying  charges.  He  referred  in 
particular  to  the  recent  trend  of 
lowering  this  charge  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  The  question 
of  whether  the  carrying  charge 
should  or  should  not  be  reduced,  he 
said,  depends  entirely  upon  one 
thing  and  one  thing  only, — that  is 
upon  whether  or  not  the  rate  pro¬ 
duces  .sufficient  income  to  cover 
credit  dqiartment  expense  for  the 
deferred  payment  operation,  a 
fundamentally  sound  economic  pre¬ 
mise  which  no  fair-minded  consum¬ 
er  can  dispute.  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  about  the  fact  that  there  is  still 
an  a])palling  lack  of  proper  under- 
staiKling  of  deferred  payment  costs. 
In  view  of  this  situation  he  said  he 
would  like  to  close  the  rejx)rt  with 
an  urgent  recommendation  that 
there  be  no  reduction  in  the  rate  of 
the  carrying  charges  purely  for 
competitive  reasons  until  such  time 
as  we  have  Ijetter  deferred  payment 
expense  data.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  made 
this  recommendation  particularly 
since  the  of  1%  a  month  rate 
on  the  original  unpaid  balance  is 
commonly  acknowledged  a  low  rate 
in  the  consumer  credit  field. 

Collection  Statistics 

.\  new  method  of  computing  in¬ 
stallment  collection  jiercentages  rec¬ 
ommended  by  H.  G.  Godfrey.  Credit 
Manager  of  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Com¬ 
pany,  Detroit,  was  officially  adopted 
by  the  convention  delegates.  In¬ 
stead  of  dividing  outstandings  on 
the  first  of  the  month  into  collec¬ 
tions  plus  down  payments  made 
during  the  month,  the  latter  figure 
is  to  lx?  divided  by  outstandings  plus 
sales.  This  change  was  advocated 
by  Mr.  Godfrey  l)ecause  for  a  period 
of  declining  sales  outstandings  de¬ 
cline  more  slowly  than  sales.  By 
the  .same  token  they  rise  more  slow¬ 
ly  than  sales  when  business  condi¬ 
tions  improve. 

The  only  alternative  method  that 
appears  reliable  without  sacrificing 
comparability  is  instead  of  eliminat¬ 
ing  down  i)ayments.  to  include  the 
amount  of  the  .sale  to  which  the 
down  payment  applies.  In  other 
words,  inasmuch  as  clown  payments 
are  customarily  included  in  collec¬ 
tions  and  really  constitute  a  collec- 
(Coutinucd  on  page  104) 
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Close-Ups 


Parking  Is  I  'lt*  matter  of  convenient  car 

o  Problnm  parking  has  l)econie  of  transcend¬ 

ing  importance  to  retailers.  It  is 
important  to  the  new  store  in  the  suburbs  which  counts 
on  capturing  tlte  trade  of  the  great  numbers  of  residents 
wlio  travel  by  car.  It  is  by  reason  of  competition  of 
equal  imix»rtance  to  the  downtown  store  which  fears 
the  loss  of  its  suburban  i)atronage  l)ecause  of  the  lack 
of  parking  facilities  in  its  neighborhood  and  the  crowd¬ 
ing  and  congestion  of  its  streets. 

The  .Store  Management  Group  rendered  a  service  in 
good  season  this  month,  therefore,  in  issuing  a  detailed 
study  of  “Customer  Parking  Facilities  of  Retail  Stores”. 
Limitetl  in  scope  to  the  e.xtent  that  it  e.xchules  stores 
in  the  large  cities  over  a  million,  who.se  i)arking  and 
traffic  problems  are  peculiar  to  their  size,  the  re|X)rt 
does  nevertheless  summarize  well  the  parking  problem 
as  it  affects  the  vast  majority  of  retailers  in  this  country. 

The  Store  Management  Group  sent  (luestionnaires  to 
only  165  stores,  selected  carefully  according  to  size  of 
Imsiness  and  population  of  trading  area.  Nearly  70% 
responded  giving  full  information  regarding  their  ex¬ 
periences,  an  indication  of  how  much  interest  there  is 
in  the  problem. 

Many  thou.sands  of  retailers  have  solved  the  i)arking 
])rohlem  for  their  own  stores  to  their  own  satisfaction. 
Perhai)s  many  more  thousands  are  just  beginning  to 
ixiu.se  and  ask  themselves,  "Just  how  much  business  am 
I  losing  because  my  store  is  not  easily  accessible  by 
automobile?”  Certainly,  thousands  more  are  asking 
the  question,  "What  can  I  do  altout  it?” 

As  the  Store  Management  Group  iH)ints  out.  it  is 
|)ossihle  that  parking  meters  may  help  to  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  finding  parking  space  for  customers  who  shop 
by  automobile. 

"Merchants  in  a  number  of  cities  which  have  installed 
curb  meters  believe  that  both  stores  and  customers  have 
Inmefited,  and  there  is  evidence  that  this  method  of 
regulating  parking  will  continue  to  spread,”  the  report 
states.  “In  other  cities,  however,  proiwsed  installations 
have  met  with  definite  opposition  from  automobile  own¬ 
ers  and  taxpayers’  associations,  and  the  ensuing  political 
and  legislative  battles  have  served  either  to  ix)stpone 
indefinitely  or  to  prevent  entirely  the  adoption  of  this 
type  of  parking  control.  In  such  instances,  merchants 
concerned  with  parking  difficulties  must  find  their  own 
solution.” 

Retailers  in  many  communities  have  solved  their 
])arking  problem  without  the  help  of  meters.  Decisions 
as  to  steps  to  be  taken  must  necessarily  he  ha.sed  not 
only  on  general  store  policy  but  also  on  a  study  of  the 
relative  cost  of  the  type  of  service  to  be  ])rovided  in 
the  particular  community. 

Approximately  45%  of  the  stores  in  the  study  now 
offer  some  ])arking  facilities  for  their  customers.  Some 
have  their  own  garage  while  others  provide  garage  park¬ 
ing  through  an  outside  concern.  Others  park  customer 
cars  in  a  lot  they  own  or  lease  or  in  which  they  have 
made  arrangements  with  parking  lot  operators.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  the  majority  of  inside  garage  parking  reported  is 
provided  by  stores  located  in  cities  of  over  200,000,  and 


usually  is  offered  by  stores  in  the  higher-volume  groups. 

( )i)en-air  parking,  while  popular  regardless  of  size  of 
store  or  community,  was  found  more  frecjuently  among 
stores  of  medium  volume  in  cities  of  not  more  than 
200.000,  obviously  l)ecause  the  space  requirerl  for  oixm- 
air  ])arking  is  more  easily  found  in  the  smaller  cities. 

An  arrangemeiit  which  sugge.sts  itself  as  a  good  idea 
for  a  lot  more  cities,  is  that  of  coo])erative  eff«trt  l)y 
merchants  to  .solve  their  common  parking  problem.  In 
some  in.stances  a  parking  lot  or  garage  acts  as  the  cen¬ 
tral  parking  place  for  all  shoppers  and  each  store  i)ays 
a  set  fee  for  every  jiarking  check  hearing  the  store's 
stamp.  In  Oakland,  Cal.,  jirogressive  merchants  went 
a  step  further  and  with  other  business  organizations 
formed  a  non-])rofit  organization  known  as  the  Down¬ 
town  Merchants  Parking  .\ssociati(»n  in  192^f  to  pro¬ 
vide  free  jiarking  facilities  at  strategic  ix)ints  through¬ 
out  the  shopping  area.  In  19v58.  six  free  parking  areas 
])arked  more  than  (»ne  million  cars.  The  tiverage  cost 
to  the  meml)er  merchant  was  3.6  cents  for  each  car 
validated  by  his  store.  This  is  the  lowest  unit  cost  of 
any  ])lan  rejK)rted  in  the  survey,  even  among  stores 
which  own  their  own  garages. 

*  J(C  *  *  ♦ 

Who's  Your  A  suggestion  that  many  stores 

Customor?  overlooking  “acres  of 

diamonds”  in  .sales  to  their  eiu- 
l)loyees.  is  contained  in  a  survey  completed  by  the  Sales 
Promotion  Division.  The  study  of  employee  purchases, 
limited  to  a  group  of  member  .stores  in  the  $3,500,000 
to  $10,000,000  classes,  shows  that  stores  which  re- 
|K)rted  figures  obtain  an  average  of  4.76%  of  their  total 
.sales  from  their  employees,  ranging  in  individual  cases 
from  2.25%  to  7.5%  of  sales. 

Despite  this,  one  fourth  of  the  reporting  stores  stated 
that  no  efforts  were  made  to  develoi)  or  record  employee 
transactions. 

“Apparently,  employee  purchases  are  not  well  culti¬ 
vated  in  many  stores”,  the  Sales  Promotion  Division 
concluded.  "Yet  here  is  business  that  is  relatively  easy 
to  .secure  and  is  worth  more  than  the  actual  dollars  and 
cents  received”. 

Not  only  are  employee  purchases  important  because 
they  may  produce  considerable  volume,  it  was  pointetl 
out,  they  may,  on  the  other  hand,  reveal  reasons  for 
unsatisfactory  customer  volume. 

Most  stores,  it  was  found,  rely  solely  upon  employee 
discounts  to  promote  sales  among  their  employees.  Hy 
far  the  majority  practice  is  a  10%  discount  on  every¬ 
thing  in  the  store  and  20%  on  clothes  worn  to  and  in 
the  store.  However,  a  number  of  stores  in  the  survey, 
placing  a  special  value  on  their  employee  purchases, 
take  special  measures,  which  are  described  in  the  rejuirt, 
to  build  sales  within  the  store. 

The  highest  volume  per  cent  of  employee  business 
recorded  in  the  survey  was  obtained  by  a  store  that 
does  not  do  a  popular-price  business,  but  rather  the 
contrary.  This  is  in  contrast  to  the  frequent  opinion 
that  the  popular-price  store  has  the  greatest  potentiali¬ 
ty  for  selling  its  workers. 
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This  booklet  is  helping 
office  executives  meet 


THE  HOURS  PROBLEM 


WMS 


SAVE  TIME 


m  Ml 


OTTICE 


Executives  concerned  with  conserving 
clerical  hours  are  using  this  booklet  to 
assist  them  in  correcting  situations  such 
as  these: 

BOTTLENECKS 

If  any  department  or  individual  is  obliged  to  be 
inactive  when  work  “clogs”  at  some  other  point, 
the  cause  of  the  bottleneck  should  be  discovered. 
A  slight  change  in  equipment  or  routine  may  in> 
sure  a  more  even  flow  of  work. 

PEAK  PERIODS 

If  sales,  purchases,  costs,  and  other  figures  are 
merely  recorded  from  day  to  day,  peaks  arise  when 
employees  must  rehandle  the  figures  to  write  cus¬ 
tomers’  statements,  take  a  trial  balance,  analyze 
accounts,  or  complete  statistical  reports.  Newer 
methods  make  it  possible  to  iron  out  peaks  by 
eliminating  costly  rehandling  of  figures. 

UNNECESSARY  DUPLICATIONS 

Duplication  of  media  or  records  in  a  separate  oper¬ 
ation  takes  time  and  creates  the  possibility  of 
errors.  If  unproductive  intermediate  steps  are  re¬ 
quired  to  fit  the  work  to  present  machines  or  sys¬ 
tem,  investigate  “direct-to-final-results”  methods. 

NEEDLESS  OPERATIONS 

Studying  the  work  at  each  desk  may  reveal  how  a 
few  simple  short-cuts  would  save  thousands  of 
needless  operations  on  your  figuring,  accounting, 
form-writing,  and  statistical  work. 


The  local  Burroughs  man  will  be  glad  to  help  you 
make  a  desk-to-desk  survey.  It  will  enable  you  to 
determine  whether  any  of  your  employees  are 
handicapped  by  operations  that  might  be  shortened 
or  eliminated.  Call  him  today,  or  write  direct. 

BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY 
6286  Second  Blvd.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Suggestions  lot  Voc&ting 
and  eUminaling  liu  \ue- 
\ess,  cosliy  opeiations  that 
handicap  oilice  empioyees 


SEND  FOR  THIS  BOOKLET! 

For  the  executive  concerned  with  the 
problem  of  conserving  clerical  hours,  this 
new  bootdet  contains  many  specific  sug¬ 
gestions  for  readjusting  office  routine. 
Write  today,  on  your  ovm  letterhead,  for 
your  free  copy. 


Burroughs 


June,  1939 
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Exhibitors  at  the  Joint  Convention  of  the  Controllers’  Congress  and 
Merchandising  Division,  San  Francisco — June  26-29 

(Iiifonnatioii  supplied  by  exhibitors) 


Accounting  Forms  Cash  Registers 


Charles  R.  Hadley  Company  Booth  15 

Los  Angeles  San  Franrisco  Chirago  New  A’ork 
■‘I ’resell ting  toiiiorroie's  accounting  methods  today"  ...  a 
display  of  modern  looseleaf  forms,  sy.stems,  and  devices  ...  a 
practical  demonstration  of  Pathfinder  “Time-Savers” — Keysort, 
Waxspot,  Multi-Spred  ...  a  graphic  presentation  of  the 
Retail  Methtnl,  unit  stock  control,  and  similar  up-to-the-minute 
systems  for  speeding  anil  simplifying  department  store  ac¬ 
counting  procedure. 

Accounting  Machines 

The  National  Cash  Register  Company 

Dayton,  O.  Booths  1  and  2 

The  latest  National  .Accounting-Bookkeeping  Machines  es¬ 
pecially  designed  for  department  stores,  are  on  display  in  The 
National  Cash  Register  Company  booth. 

Experienced  representatives  will  lie  glad  to  iliscuss  any  of 
these  machines.  .Among  the  machines  displayed  are  typewriting¬ 
bookkeeping  machines  for  accounts  receivable  and  accounts  pay¬ 
able,  installment  machines  and  check-writing  and  signing 
machines. 

Underwood  Elliott  Fisher  Company 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Booth  20 

The  Underwood  Elliott  Fisher  Comjiany  will  exhibit  three 
lines  of  .Accounting  Machines;  the  Underwood  Standard.  Elliott 
Fisher,  and  Sundstrand  .Accounting  Machines;  The  Underwood 
Fanfold  Machine  for  continuous  form  billing;  the  Sundstrand 
3-Point  Control  .Adding  and  Statement  Machines;  the  Under¬ 
wood  Standard.  Master  and  Noiseless  Typewriters;  also  the 
latest  L'niversal  and  Champion  Typemasters  and  Noiseless 
Portables. 

Builders  of  Business 

Willmark  Service  System,  Inc. 

250  West  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Booth  3 

Preventing  Losses — Willmark  constantly  tests,  teaches  and 
corrects  your  salespeople — gives  you  a  cotjstructive  control  over 
your  personnel.  Willmark  probes  weaknesses  in  store  system, 
enforces  safe  rules  for  handling  cash,  prevents  dishonesty. 

Increasing  Sales — The  Selling  Quotient  Builder  gives  your 
salespeople  a  fresh  incentive  for  profitable  selling  effort.  This 
exclusive  Willmark  development  tests  your  salespeople  on  all 
phases  of  retail  selling,  enables  you  to  correct  inefficient  selling 
practices.  This  service  is  available  to  any  store  in  any  city  in 
the  United  States. 

Calculating  Machines 

Friden  Calculating  Machine  Company,  Inc. 

San  Leandro,  Calif.  Booth  8 

The  Friden  Calculating  Machine  Company  will  exhibit  their 
Streamlined  Super-matic  .Addiiip-Calculator,  and  their  Stream¬ 
lined  Model  D  .Adding-Calculator.  The  Super-matic  is  a  full 
automatic  machine  in  both  multiplication  and  division. 

The  Streamlined  Friden  Model  D  .All  Purpose  .Adding-Calcu¬ 
lator  is  a  smaller  machine  without  the  full  automatic  multiply¬ 
ing  keyboard. 

Both  models  offer  many  advantages  to  calculator  users.  The 
Friden  exhibit  will  be  in  charge  of  Mr.  Sven  von  Heideken, 
Friden  Distributor  at  San  Francisco. 

Marchant  Calculating  Machine  Company 

Oakland,  Calif.  Booth  7 

This  Company  will  exhibit  Marchant  Silent-Speed  Electric 
Calculators.  Demonstrations  will  be  made  of  numerous  appli¬ 
cations  for  .Accounts  Payable,  Merchandise,  Payroll  and  Sta¬ 
tistical  sections. 

All  Marchants  feature  the  Accuracy  Controller  which  per¬ 
mits  copying  to  final  work  of  all  factors  of  a  multiplication  from 
the  three  dials  of  the  calculator  itself. 


The  National  Cash  Register  Co. 

Dayton,  O.  Booths  1  and  2 

Prominent  department  stores  the  country  over  are  ordering 
the  latest  National  Cash  Registers.  These  registers  are  on  d's- 
jday  in  this  booth.  ().  K.  charge  phone  systems  which  have 
solved  many  credit  problems  are  also  represented.  Trained  de¬ 
partment  store  representatives  of  The  National  Cash  Register 
Company  are  in  attendance  to  discuss  any  problem  with  you. 

Ohmer  Register  Company 

Dayton,  O.  Booth  14 

Manufacturers  of  complete  line  of  cash  registers  for  all 
retail  requirements,  with  over  two  hundred  domestic  .sales  and 
service  offices.  New  line  of  department  store  cash  reeisters 
providing  one  to  eight  cash  drawers  and  a  maximum  of  iwei'ty 
totals  for  clerks  and  departments.  .Also  mileage  recording  in¬ 
struments  for  delivery  trucks. 

Insurance 

.Associated  Reciprocal  Exchanges 

.American  Exchange  Underwriters  Booth  4 

Ernest  W.  Brown,  Inc.,  Attorney  and  Manager 
and 

.Arex  Indemnity  Company 

One  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Western  Office — 485  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Offer  Dire  and  Casualty  Insurance  to  firms  who  can  qualify 
in  accordance  with  strict  standards  and  providing  .savings  over 
usual  costs. 

.Associated  Reciprocal  Exchanges  (organized  in  1881  f  and 
.American  Exchange  Underwriters  (organized  in  1892)  have 
constituted  the  standard  form  of  fire  insurance  for  department 
stores  for  over  half  a  century. 

Insurance  offered :  Fire,  Sprinkler  Leakage,  Windstorm.  Ex¬ 
plosion,  Riot  and  Civil  Commotion,  .Aircraft  and  \  chicles. 
Smoke;  also  Prospective  Earnings  (use  and  iKCUpancy  insur¬ 
ance),  eliminating  co-insurance. 

.Arex  Indemnity  Company  (organized  1936)  is  owned  .and 
controlled  by  the  Subscribers  of  .Associated  Reciprocal  Ex¬ 
changes,  and  offers  practically  all  forms  of  casualty  insurance 
to  Subscril)ers  and  others  eligible.  Policyholders  participate  in 
underwriting  profits.  .An  important  feature  is  the  Loss  Control 
Engineering  Department,  assisting  policyholders  in  improving 
their  loss  ratio,  with  consetpient  lowering  of  premiums. 

Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company- 

Boston,  Mass.,  San  Franrisco,  Calif.  Booth  6 

Store  executives  will  see  in  Libertv  Mutual’s  exhibit  in  Booth 
6.  shared  by  their  associate,  the  United  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 
Company,  complete  information  as  to  how  this  large  mutual 
casualty  insurance  writer  has  reduced  store  insurance  costs  and 
given  new  standards  of  effective  insurance  service. 

Underwriters  Exchange 

T.  H.  Mastin  Company,  ,Attorney-in-Fact 

Kansas  City,  Missouri  Booth  5 

Organized  1902 

Reciprocal  Insurance  on  St)rinkler  Equiot)ed  Properties. 
W.  L.  Mayo,  Schuneman's,  Inc..  St.  Paul 
E.  R.  McCarthv.  Brown  Shoe  Co.,  St.  Louis 
\\’.  1.  Moody,  Orgill  Brothers  &  Co.,  Memphis 
T.  C.  Sjterry,  The  Lamson  Brothers  Co.,  Toledo 

Paper  Boxes 

Fleishacker  Paper  Box  Company 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  Booth  16 

The  Fleishacker  Paper  Box  Company  will  exhibit  a  line  of 
boxes,  including  Rigidlox  Folding  Boxes  and  the  new  Trans¬ 
parent  Vue-Pak  Set  Up  Boxes. 
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Price  Marking  Equipment 

A.  Kimball  Co. 

Chirago,  III.  Booth  18B. 

The  Kimball  Company  will  feature  the  Kimflex  .AttachinR 
Machine  which  marks  finest  hosiery  and  lingerie  without  jxjs- 
sibility  of  damage.  Efficiency  in  the  marking  room  will  be 
further  advanced  with  two  Kimball  innovations:  a  machine 
which  prints  two  and  three-stub  tickets  with  one  setting  of  type 
and  a  new  folding  pin  ticket  with  unit  control  and  remark 
features. 

The  .Monarrh  Marking  System  Co. 

Dayton,  O.  Booth  21 A 

The  Monarch  Marking  System  Company  will  show  the  new 
“Super- .Advanced”  I’in-On  Machine  which  prints  tickets  from 


a  RIBBON,  an  entirely  new  feature  in  Price- Marking  Equip¬ 
ment. 

This  Company  also  manufactures  “Standard”  Pin-On  Ma¬ 
chines,  “Pin  Ticket  Attaching  Machines,”  “Duplicate  Ticket 
Printers,”  “Jewelry  and  Book  Ticket  Markers,”  “Monarch 
Juniors”  and  two  styles  of  “Re- Price  Markers”. 

Sportswear  • 

Cantner  &  Mattern  Co. 

1453  Mission  Street,  San  Franriseo,  Calif.  Booth  9 

On  displav  at  the  convention  will  be  San  Francisco’s  most 
famous  sportswear  productions — Gantner  Wikies  and  _  swim 
trunks ;  Gantner  Floating  Bra  swim  suits  and  sweaters.  Visitors 
are  invited  to  the  Gantner  &  Mattern  Company’s  six  story  «lay- 
light  mills  and  show  rooms.  Tenth  and  Mission  Streets,  San 
Francisco. 


So  You  W.\NT  TO  Open  \  Shop  by 
Alissa  Keir.  Whittlesey  House, 
McGraw  Hill,  New  York;  216 

pp;  $2.00. 

ISS  KEIR  in  this  little  l)Ook 
explains  to  the  potential  shop¬ 
keeper  something  of  the  problems 
she  will  Ik*  going  up  against. 

In  her  first  chajrter  she  deals  in 
somewhat  general  fashion  with  such 
considerations  as  selection  of  mer¬ 
chandise  ;  cost  of  overhead  ;  competi¬ 
tion  :  need  for  records ;  services  to 
customer ;  legal,  accounting  and  in¬ 
surance  aid ;  discounts ;  necessary 
markup;  etc. 

This  introductory  chapter  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  chapters  devoted  si)ecifical- 
ly  to  tea  n)oms.  gift  shops,  l)eauty 
parlors,  hook  shops,  flower  shops, 
knit  .sho])s.  dress  shops,  interior 
decorating,  lingerie  shops,  real  estate 
agencies,  and  hat  shoi)s.  Each  type 
is  analyzed  and  its  specific  recjuire- 
ments  in  regard  to  capital,  location, 
merchandise  lines,  elements  f)f  ex¬ 
pense,  potential  profit,  etc.  are  con¬ 
sidered.  In  all  cases,  additional 
sources  of  information  are  cited. 

Miss  Keir  consistently  maintains 
her  ])urpose  of  explaining  funda¬ 
mentals  to  the  person  who  may  be 
considering  giv'ing  up  her  (or,  less 
likely,  his)  amateur  standing.  Com¬ 
menting  on  prerequisites  for  suc¬ 
cess.  she  says: 

“Many  expert  operators  in  beauty 
shops  and  many  super- saleswomen 
in  dress  shops  prove  failures  when 
they  launch  out  for  themselves  lie- 
cause  they  are  not  possessed  of  six 
distinct  qualifications,  namely:  1. 
An  executive  and  administrative 
ability.  2.  .A  talent  for  handling 
money  carefully  so  as  to  make  a 
profit.  3.  A  good  merchandising 
sense,  by  which  is  meant  the  ability 
to  measure  and  anticipate  the  wants 


Books  for  the  Retailer 

of  your  customers.  4.  The  faculty 
of  selecting  employees  and  keeping 
them  functioning  together.  5.  A 
flair  for  the  kind  of  advertising  and 
publicity  which  attract  customers, 
while  remembering  that  you  have  to 
make  good  on  the  business  your 
publicity  and  advertising  create.  6. 
Great  physical  energy  and  strength, 
added  to  the  willingness  to  work 
long  hours.” 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  sound  ad¬ 
vice  contained  in  these  two  hundred- 
odd  pages.  The  author  throughout 
takes  care  to  warn  the  reader  of  the 
difficulties  that  will  lie  encountered. 

The  style  is  simple,  intelligent, 
witty  and  highly  readable.  Miss  Keir 
has  made  no  pretense  of  writing  an 
economic  treatise.  What  she  has  at- 
temjjted  and  what  she  has  succeeded 
in  doing  is  to  produce  a  very  help¬ 
ful  handbook  for  the  prospective 
storekeeper. 

( )ur  strongest  criticism  is,  that 
despite  the  cautions  and  warnings, 
the  reader  will  come  away  from  the 
l)ook  with  the  feeling  that  it  is  rather 
easy  to  make  a  success  of  the  retail 
business.  We  just  don’t  believe  this 
is  so.  E.  K. 

Men  Can  Take  It,  by  Elizabeth 

Hawes.  Random  House,  New 

York;  275  pp.;  $2.00. 

ISS  HAWES  now  turns  her 
attention  to  the  suffering  men 
of  this  world  and  what  spinach  they 
are  forced  to  swallow.  There  is 
more  wrong  with  men  than  their 
clothes,  she  finds.  One  of  the  main 
things  wrong  with  them,  it  seems, 
is  women,  and  women,  as  far  as  the 
trembling  reader  can  discern,  should 
lx?  abolished.  One  of  the  reasons 
men  must  l)e  encased  in  stuffy, 
heavy,  stiff  clothes  is  that  women 
lK?lieve  that  men  must  l)e  kept  up 


to  standards  of  suffering  and  “tak¬ 
ing  it”  in  little  things  if  they  are  to 
handle  the  big  things  properly,  like 
working  in  the  summer  so  that  the 
little  woman  can  take  the  children 
to  Euroj)e.  The  women  figure.  Miss 
Hawes  tells  us,  that  if  men  were 
once  allowed  to  feel  free  and  com¬ 
fortable  in  their  clothes  they  might 
start  to  relax  and  feel  free  and  com¬ 
fortable  in  their  minds,  and  if  they 
decided  it  was  not  necessary  to  wear 
a  coat  in  the  heat  they  might  pres¬ 
ently  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
there’s  no  good  reason  why  they 
should  ivork  in  the  heat,  and  then 
where  would  our  family  econenny, 
liere  called  a  racket,  l)e? 

After  all,  maybe  Miss  Hawes  is 
right.  It  would  hurt  us  to  take  issue 
with  anylxxly  who  can  write  the  way 
she  does.  .And  we  think  we’re  lucky 
to  have  her  an»und.  Where  would 
this  world  lx?  if  there  weren’t  i)eople 
like  Elizalx'th  Hawes  in  it  who 
think  a  little  shock  is  gixxl  for  the 
digestion,  that  every  argument 
should  lx  carried  to  its  ultimate 
length,  and  that  enthusiasm 
shouldn’t  die  with  the  onset  of  the 
’30’s?  What’s  more,  here’s  a  mind 
that  loves  to  think  as  well  as  a  tem- 
jxrament  that  enjoys  setting  off 
firecrackers  under  General  Mer¬ 
chandising  Men,  Merchandising 
Men  and  Buyers.  Go  ahead  and 
read  the  Ixjok.  You’re  supjx)sed  to 
lx  furious  at  given  intervals  and  it 
won't  do  you  any  harm  if  you  are. 
Incidentally,  she  does  really  tell 
what  she  thinks  men’s  clothes  should 
lx,  after  she  finishes  telling  why 
they’re  not.  Get  some  ])romotion 
ideas  here,  continue  to  lx  enthusi¬ 
astic  about  slack  suits,  never  mind 
her  ideas  alx)ut  evening  dress  for 
the  time  Ixing,  and  why  not  have 
a  wonderful  time?  H.  K.  M. 
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I  MONARCH 


**  Super- A  dvanced  ” 


Machine 


MONARCH 

DAYTON  ^ 

Q - W  - 

A12  ;  A12 
'  24/C  ;  24/C 
BLUE  I  BLUE 
SILK  I  SILK 


I $5.0Q$5.00l 

V _ _ _ 

(Quickly,  easily,  econom¬ 
ically  .  .  .  the  Monarch 
“Super- Advanced”  Pin-On 
Machine  handles  the  large- 
volume  priee-markinp 
problems  of  the  larger 
store. 

Price-marks  through  a 
rihhon — no  ink  or  ink  pad 
necessary.  Price-marks  and 
attaches  5  different  sizes  of 
tickets  with  from  1  to  12 
lines  of  price-marking  in¬ 
formation. 

A  real  safeguard  for 
merchandise  .  .  .  saves  you 
many  times  its  cost! 

Install  the  Monarch 
“Super-Advanced”  Pin-On 
Machine  for  modem  effi¬ 
ciency  and  lower  marking- 
room  costs! 

Write  for  illustrated  lit¬ 
erature  today! 

THE  MONARCH 
MARKING  SYSTEM  CO. 

Main  OflSce  and  Factors : 

218  S.  Torrnicc  St.  llayion,  Ohio 

PaciAc  Coaal  Branch  Factory  : 

1136  Maple  Avenue  Loa  Aiig«-lea.  Calif. 

Canadian  Factory : 

3S8«3  Adelaide  Street,  V.  Toronto,  Can. 


Management  Conference 

(Continued  from  pa(jc  *S8) 

(then  uninteresting  routines.  He 
urged  a  {xilicy  of  promotion  from 
witliin  with  a  complete  classifica¬ 
tion  of  jobs,  as  a  means  of  de¬ 
veloping  employee  interest. 

Retail  Costs 

'file  (juestion  of  whether  distri- 
hution  co.sts  are  too  high  is  less  ini- 
jMirtant  than  whether  distribution 
costs  are  efficient  was  the  view  e.x- 
])ressed  by  Saul  Cohn,  president  of 
the  X.kl).(j..\.  at  a  general  session 
closing  the  conference. 

Whether  or  not  our  co.sts  are 
right  we  are  in  a  measure  at  the 
crossroads  of  a  fundmeutal  market¬ 
ing  i)rohlem.  .More  goods  could  he 
sold  and  markets  found  if  we  made 
a  contribution  by  cutting  down  the 
cost  of  marketing  with  a  conse(iuent 
intlnence  upon  the  ])rice  to  the  final 
cu.stomer. 

Mr.  Cohn  .saw  a  pos.sihility  that 
activities  in  other  lines  of  distribu¬ 
tion,  notably  the  grocery  field,  in 
large  unit  buying  and  selling,  might 
set  a  -sttindard  in  the  future  which 
will  force  a  redu<'tion  of  marketing 
costs  in  the  de])artmenl  store  field. 

In  a  discussion  of  executive  selec¬ 
tion,  Richard  Weil,  Jr.,  president  of 
L.  Hamherger  iS:  Co..  Newark,  pre¬ 
sented  a  chart  which  he  devised  for 
mea.suring  executive  (pialities  as  a 
method  of  api)raising  pro.spects. 

*  *  * 

jiauel  discussion  of  centralized 
vs.  decentralized  training  of  the 
Personnel  Group,  featured  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  nine  reasons  for  use  of 
a  plan  of  decentralized  rather  than 
centralized  training  of  sales])eople 
by  Martha  Scudder,  training  direc¬ 
tor,  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.  .\mong 
the  points  made  for  decentralized 
training  were  these:  the  store  is  as¬ 
sured  each  department  has  a  planned 
training  program  periodically  .set  up 
to  fit  its  needs;  it  makes  for  closer 
relationship  l)etween  buyer  and 
salespeople ;  merchandise  informa¬ 
tion  can  be  given  at  the  psychologi¬ 
cally  right  time  and  in  smaller  doses 
than  otherwise;  and  the  buyer  is 
l)est  equipped  to  provide  such  infor¬ 
mation. 

*  *  * 

In  a  discussion  of  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  the  one  a  day 
delivery  system,  delivery  men  agreed 


lOOTo 


of  the  exliihitors  at  the 
Waldorf-.\storia  Fashion 
Show  (who  use  hleiided  furs) 
are  our  customers. 

We  deem  this  “a  vole  of 
<‘oiifi«leiiee""  in  the  <]uali- 
ty  of  our  workmanship 
and  our  leadershi|i  in 
the  creation  of  new,  fash¬ 
ionable  shades  on  all  fine 
furs. 


EXPERT  BLENDING 
CRAFTSMANSHIP  ON: 

•  Russian  Sable  •  Baum  Marten 
•  Fishers  •  Stone  Marten 
•  Hudson  Bay  Sable 

Originators  of  the  new 
SABLE  shade  on  KOLINSKY 

a  11  <1  new  SABLE  and 

FISHER  shades  on  FITCH. 


CUTTNER  FUR 
BLENDING  CORP. 

282-286  SEVENTH  AVE 
N.  Y.  CITY 
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that  the  one  daily  delivery  was  ])ref- 
eral)Ie.  although  not  always  jx)ssi- 
l)Ie.  1  he  main  feature  stressed  with 
the  one  delivery  was  the  resultatit  de¬ 
crease  in  oi)erating  costs. 

As  an  alternative  to  the  two  a  day 
<lelivery,  which  many  larger  stores 
feel  is  too  traditional  to  change. 
Jose))h  Kord  of  Filene's,  exjdained 
his  organization  had  a  six'cial  de¬ 
livery  service  at  no  charge  where 
the  customer  is  insistent  on  such 
service. 

.\t  another  delivery  meeting, 
C.  Iv  .Severance.  Lanshurgh  & 
Hrn..  Washington,  e.xplained  the 
exi)erience  of  his  store  in  inaugu¬ 
rating  and  putting  into  o])eration  its 
delivery  dei)artment.  He  stressed 
the  im])ortance  of  personnel  meth¬ 
ods  in  huilding  u])  an  efficient  de¬ 
livery  organization,  and  otYered  the 
view  that  it  was  l)etter  to  hire  in- 
e.\])erienced  help  and  train  them  to 
do  a  good  job  rather  than  to  take 
on  castoffs  from  other  stores. 

Traffic  Session 


deiKirtment.  His  store  had  found  it 
chea]H.*r  for  one  i)erson  to  do  lK)th 
the  checking  and  marking,  he  said, 
because  it  saves  money,  affords  l)et- 
ter  service  to  the  selling  force,  and 
provides  lx*tter  i)ersonal  relations 
between  the  buyer  and  the  receiving 
department. 

Frank  Russell,  'I'raffic  Manager 
of  the  Denver  Dry  (ioods  Co.,  said 
small  and  metlium  sized  stores  must 
insist  that  route  instructions  given 
to  manufacturers  he  strictly  adhered 
to.  When  the  manufacturer  changes 
the  route  without  knowledge  of  the 
retailer,  the  entire  charge  should  Ik* 
made  against  the  manufacturer. 

The  Traffic  (iroup  elected  Arthur 
1).  Bibbs  of  Halle  Brothers.  Cleve¬ 
land,  as  its  new  chairman,  to  suc¬ 
ceed  R.  G.  Brown,  J.  L.  Hudson 
Co..  Detroit.  !•'.  Reynolds.  Carson 
Pirie  Scott  &  Co.,  Chicago,  was 
elected  secretary.  Xew  directors 
include;  ^lax  Rothkugel.  Lit  Bro¬ 
thers,  Philadelphia;  1C  1).  Hussey, 
Jordan  Marsh.  Betston;  IC  J.  Pul¬ 
aski,  Gimbel  Brothers.  Xew  York; 
J.  Barker  Morris,  S.  Kann  &  Sons. 
Washington ;  Barney  Meltzer,  Al¬ 
lied  Department  Stores,  and  W.  C. 
McDermott,  Woodward  6v:  Lothro]), 
Washington. 


I.  Meisel,  assistant  manager  of 
the  ^Licy  receiving  department,  told 
the  Traffic  Grott])  at  one  of  its  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  advantages  of  using 
checker  markers  in  the  receiving 


Samuel  Reyburn  Interviewed. 

(Continued  from  page  21) 


In  variety  stores.  But  ])ricc  ai)peal 
continues  to  be  the  primary  source 
of  strength  of  such  stores.  'I'lie  nun 
nient  the  fashion  factor,  cou])led 
with  service,  comes  in.  then  wc 
simply  have  a  sjtecialty  shop  or  a 
department  store  and  it  is  no  longer 
ix)ssible  to  maintain  the  chain  rate 
of  turnover  or  the  chain  selling 
costs. 

As  for  mail-order  houses,  their 
princi]>til  apjjeal  is  that  of  utility 
plus  ])rice.  They  have  had  to  :ic- 
commodate  themselves  to  the  auto¬ 
mobile,  which  during  the  i)ast  few 
decades  has  enlarged  the  farmer’s 
purchasing  radius  and  has  permitted 
better  stores  to  grow  up  in  the  small 
cities.  The  venture  of  the  mail¬ 
order  houses  into  storekeejting  has 
not  l)een  wholly  successful.  The 
great  difficulty  of  a  mail-order  busi¬ 
ness  is  its  lack  of  mobility.  It  is  a 
risky  business  on  a  falling  market 
because  it  cannot  quickly  adjust  its 
prices,  it  must  make  large  advance 


commitments  and  also  it  cannot 
often  make  money  on  .style  goods. 

Banking  and  Retailing 

Many  business  men  regard  bank¬ 
ing  as  fundamentally  different  from 
retailing.  It  isn’t.  The  banker  deals 
in  credit  and  .services,  which  he  buys 
and  sells.  The  merchant  buys  and 
sells  goo<ls  and  services.  Retailing 
deijends  upon  production,  transpor¬ 
tation  and  distribution.  Plans  and 
promises  are  essential  to  the  iK*r- 
formance  of  such  functions,  all  of 
which  are  supplemented  by  the 
banker,  who  buys  and  .sells  plans 
and  i)romise.s.  'I'he  banker  does  not 
deal  in  money  but,  like  the  retailer, 
kee])s  some  on  hand  to  make  change. 

Banking,  then,  is,  like  retailing, 
simply  an  exchange  of  goods  and 
.services.  Bankers  instead  of  dis¬ 
cussing  their  profession  in  abstrac¬ 
tions  should  explain  their  function 
in  simple  language.  Then  whenever 
hard  times  come  the  iniblic,  having 


BE  SMART md  THRIFTY. . . 


Merchandise  modern  for  summer  with 
top-speed  deliveries  direct  to  your  door 
and  your  customer's  by  convenient  Rail¬ 
way  Express— at  low  cost.  New,  reduced 
rates  on  shipments  of  2 1  pounds  or  under 
for  all  distances  and  up  to  50  pounds  to 
nearer  points.  No  extra  charge  for  pick¬ 
up  and  delivery  in  all  cities  and  principal 
towns.  It’s  one,  complete,  nation-wide  ser¬ 
vice  for  buyers,  distributors,  manufac¬ 
turers  in  all  lines.  For  samples  and  style 
specials  use  Air  Express  — 2500  miles 
overnight.  Merely  phone  the  nearest 
Railway  Express  office  for  prompt  ser¬ 
vice  to  your  door. 

1839  ...  A  Century  of  Service .  .  .  1939 

Railway 

Express 

AGEXeV,  INC. 


NATION-WIDE  RAIL-AIR  SERVICE 
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350  Seventh  A 


Has  Your  Vault  Shrunk — ? 


If  your  present  storage  equipment  is  too  small  or  not  iunction- 
ing  efficiently  and  economically  to  take  care  of  your  1939 
volume — 

We  can  still  equip  your  present  plant  or  expand  it  with  scientific 
Plymetl  Fur  Storage.  You’ll  have  “only  one  firm  to  deal  with.” 
Write  us — ask  for  our  booklet,  “PLYMETL  FUR  STORAGE” 

Haskelite  Mfg.  Corporation 

208  W.  Washington  Street,  Chicago 


a  truer  conception  of  the  hanker’s 
place  in  the  economic  jnctiire,  will 
not  he  so  likely  to  turn  on  him  with 
hitter  thoughts  of  crucifixion. 

Basis  of  Retailing 

Having  been  a  lawyer,  I’ve  long 
been  accustomed  to  briefing  subjects 
that  I  want  to  understand  clearly. 
Thus  before  I  went  into  banking  I 
briefed  that  profession.  Similarly, 
prior  to  my  entrj'  into  retailing,  I 
tried  to  discover  the  nature  of  the 
functions  the  retailer  is  called  upon 
to  jierform,  the  general  nature  of 
the  problems  he  must  cope  with.  I 
set  them  down  in  some  such  fashion 
as  this : 

1.  Consumer  demand  is  the  chief 
problem  of  retailing.  It  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  whose  answer  depends  ujx)n 
ever-changing  conditions.  Solu¬ 
tion  has  to  be  arrived  at  through 
judgment  based  on  exi^erience. 
That  experience  to  be  useful  has 
to  be  tabulated. 

2.  Human  effort  is  another  major 
problem.  It  has  mental,  spiritual 
and  physical  aspects.  In  the 
spiritual  field  I  class  all  art  and 
design — in  the  goods  themselves 


and  their  presentation  to  the 
consumer.  .\nd  of  course  under 
the  heading  of  human  effort  we 
place  the  whole  broad  question 
of  personnel,  its  education,  dis¬ 
cipline,  coojieration. 

Material.  It  is  immediately  ap¬ 
parent  that  the  retailer  must 
know  that  his  gcmds  represent 
good  value — not  merely  the 
goods  he  sells  but  his  plant, 
eciuipment  etc. 

Those  three  primary  factors  have 
no  material  importance  unless 
they  fit  into  a  time  schedule,  for 
it’s  the  rate  of  turnover  which 
measures  the  success  of  retail 
merchandising.  The  fundamental 
function  of  the  merchant  is  hon¬ 
estly  and  accurately — with  no 
senseless  sharp  trading — to  serve 
the  kind  of  customers  he  has 
learned  how  to  serve.  In  a  pro¬ 
fession  whose  technique  is  ever- 
changing,  those  are  changeless 
principles. 


The  New  Edition  of 
THE  FUR  DIGEST 
is  off  the  press 
Priee  50fS 
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Buyers  Ceui  Read — 
cind  Learn: 

— about  balanced  assortments,  price  lining,  markdowns, 
turnover,  slow-moving  merchandise; 

— about  analyzing  customer  demand,  planning  a  buy¬ 
ing  trip,  the  technigue  of  looking  at  a  line,  the  right 
way  to  write  an  order; 

— about  careful  sales  planning  and  better  selling  effort; 

— about  merchandise  budgets  and  how  they  are  made; 
about  merchandising  arithmetic;  about  operating 
statements; 

— about  the  buyer's  position  in  relation  to  the  other  ex¬ 
ecutives  of  the  store;  about  his  responsibilities  as 
department  manager; 

— about  the  special  problems  of  fashion  merchandis¬ 
ing,  of  volume  merchandising 

Let  Your  Buyers  LEARN 

about  successful  merchandising  from  men  who  have 
made  brilliant  careers  in  retailing.  Let  your  buyers 
read  the  textbook  on  merchandising  that  was  written 
for  them  by  twenty-six  outstanding  retailers. 

Let  them  read 

THE  BUYER’S  MANUAL 

Published  by  the  Merchandising  Division 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
101  West  31st  Street,  New  York  City 

Price  to  Members:  $2.50  a  copy;  in  lots  of  10  or  more,  $2.00  each 

Non>Members:  $3.50  a  copy 
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Credit  Managers*  Forum  I 

(Continued  from  page  94)  I 

tion  on  the  current  month’s  busi-  looked  when  discussing  contraij 
ness,  it  is  l)elieved  that  if  we  include  forms  and  strict  attention  should  bq 
the  current  month’s  business  as  an  paid  to  having  advertisements  com 
addition  to  the  first  of  the  month  vey  terms  which  are  actual,  both  i^ 
outstandings  then  we  will  have  a  correct  statement  and  public  under^ 
result  that  will  be  a  true  disclosure  standing. 

of  the  amount  of  money  collected  In  his  annual  report,  C.  W.  Har- 
against  a  given  amount  of  business,  vey,  retiring  chairman  of  the  Credil 
At  the  .same  time,  Mr.  Godfrey  said.  Management  Division,  expressed 
we  will  have  a  figure  that  will  be  the  conviction  that  in  general  under¬ 
reliable  regardless  of  any  radical  lying  business  conditions  are  funds* 
increase  or  decrease  in  installment  mentally  sound.  What  is  needel 
volume.  now,  he  said,  is  a  positive  effort  on 

Mabel  Rollins,  Instructor,  Col-  the  part  of  the  Administration  to' 
lege  of  Home  Economics,  Cornell  assist  business  and  to  build  business 
University,  who  has  been  active  in  confidence.  ' 

various  consumer  movements  urged  Thoughtful  credit  executives  will; 
that  the  charge  for  installment  credit  continue  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on 
l)e  expressed  in  dollars  and  cents,  the  possibility  of  inflation  and  the 
The  customer,  she  says,  is  interest-  effect  it  will  have  on  outstandin|| 
ed  in  knowing  what  she  will  have  to  accounts  receivable.  Certainly  if; 
give  up  in  order  to  make  the  pur-  business  declines  no  further  and 
chase  now  rather  than  waiting  and  starts  to  improve  from  now  on,  he 
paying  cash.  went  on,  there  is  no  justification  in 

When  rates  are  quoted  on  a  dol-  the  attitude  that  retail  business  must' 
lar  and  cents  basis,  the  speaker  felt  be  primed  and  that  this  should  be' 
that  they  should  be  made  easily  done  by  the  use  of  longer  terms,  j 
available  to  customers.  Rate  sched-  That  the  importance  of  the  credit' 
ules  should  not  only  lie  in  the  hands  function  is  becoming  increasing 
of  the  salesmen  but  put  out  where  apparent  to  our  managements  was 
the  customer  can  also  see  them.  evidenced  by  Major  C.  H.  StrongJ 
Albert  Haring,  of  the  research  President  of  The  Wm.  Taylor  Soni 
staff  of  the  Consumer  Credit  Insti-  &  Company,  Cleveland,  and  the  first 
tute  of  America  and  associate  pro-  president  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
fessor  of  marketing  at  Lehigh  Uni-  Goods  Association, 
versity,  urged  credit  men  to  get  rid  “The  credit  executive  in  many 
of  clauses  usually  appearing  in  fine  stores”,  he  continued,  “has  a  wide 
print  in  their  installment  contracts  range  of  responsibilities.  He  is  ex-' 
which  \vere  never  intended  to  be  pected  to  make  his  department  pro- 
enforced  anyway.  The  future  of  the  ductive  through  the  medium  of 
installment  credit  business,  ])articu-  soliciting  new  charge  business  as 
larly  the  reasonableness  or  unrea-  well  as  by  stimulating  purchases  on 
sonableness  of  future  regulation,  he  inactive  accounts.  He  controls  the 
said,  is  probably  closely  tied  up  with  liquidity  of  the  second  largest  single 
the  problems  of  (a)  making  install-  asset,  and  in  many  cases  the  largesi 
ment  contracts  say  only  what  busi-  single  asset  of  the  business,  namely, 
ness  practice  actually  is;  (b)  modi-  accounts  receivable.  It  is  his  busi- 
fying  add-on  contracts  so  that  they  ness  to  find  ways  and  means  of  im- 
are  reasonable;  (c)  if  your  firm  is  proving  systems  and  maintaining 
reputable,  having  its  installment  supervision  in  such  departments  aJ 
contract  advertise  this  fact  when  interviewing,  reference,  charge  cash- 
compared  to  the  contracts  of  un-  iering,  sorting,  billing,  credit  grant- 
ethical  competitors;  (d)  and  mak-  ing,  collections,  and  several  otha 
ing  the  conditional  buyer  clearly  routine  procedures, 
conscious  that  his  liability  is  the  “To  me,  the  matter  of  winning  an< 
total  face  amount  of  the  contract,  holding  goodwill  should  weave  it 
regardless  of  repossession  of  the  self  inseparably  into  the  })attern  o 
goods.  your  discussions  at  this  convention 


2200  ROOMS 
WITH  EVERY  MODERN 
CONVENIENCE— 


Iwhen  you  stay  at  a  hotel  in 
New  York,  you  naturally  expe«  every  mod¬ 
ern  convenience  in  your  room. 

So  when  we  say  that  Hotel  Pennsylvania 
guest  rooms  have  everything,  that  in  itself 
may  be  no  reason  for  your  rushing  to  regis¬ 
ter  with  us. 

However,  there’s  something  that  differ¬ 
entiates  Hotel  Pennsylvania  from  any  other! 

It  isn’t  just  convenience  — though  we’re 
most  conveniently  located. 

It  isn’t  just  color— though  our  public 
rooms  reflect  the  glamour  that  is  New  York. 

It’s  something  intangible... something  in 
the  atmosphere  of  welcome  and  service  that 
makes  you,  the  guest,  feel  completely  at 
home. 

Does  that  make  enough  difference  to  stay 
at  Hotel  Pennsylvania?  Thousands  upon 
thousands  of  visitors  say  it  does,  and  we 
believe  you  will,  too,  after  one  visit!  2200 
Rooms  each  with  private  bath:  Rates  from 
$3.30. 

it’s  world’s  fair  year 

—Please  Make  Your  Reservations  Ahead 


STATLER  OPERATED  -  ACROSS  FROM 
PENNSYLVANIA  STATION,  NEW  YORK 

JAMES  H.  McCabe,  General  Manager 
OTHER  STATLER  HOTELS  IN:  BOSTON 
BUFFALO  •  CLEVELAND  •  DETROIT  •  ST.  LOUIS 
Chicago  Office  .- 

HOTELS  STATLER  COMPANY,  INC. 

77  WEST  WASHINGTON  STREET 


June,  1939 
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